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INTRODUCTION 


The life of Gustave Flaubert is singularly lacking in thosj 
spectacular crises, either of an emotional or material kind, 
which for no very clear reason are usually associated with 
the creation of great art. After all, whether a man's life 
shall be dramatic or not rests very largely with himself, 
and Flaubert’s attitude here can be summed up in his 
favourite dictum: La vie est bete. The snnphsts, who see 
mankind conveniently divided into two categories, realists 
and idealists, have of course no difficulty in assigning 
Flaubert to the former. For them he is a pessimist, a 
fatalist, the man who rescued the French novel from the 
frenzied mysticism of the Romantics and planted it firmly 
on the solid road leading to Naturalism and truth. So 
Flaubert becomes for them par excellence, as the author of 
Madame Bovary , the novelist who gives us “ the facts of 
life," that is, the ugliness of life, since, according to their 
curious creed, there are no beautiful " facts." How utterly 
false and one-sided is this conception of Flaubert will be 
obvious to any one at all familiar with his Correspondence. 
There we discover another and strangely perplexing 
Flaubert, a man haunted by apocalyptic visions of beauty, 
to which he dared not abandon himself, lest by so doing he 
should compromise his austere ideal of artistic perfection, 
that ideal of complete impersonnalite which for him was the 
essence of great art. Flaubert thought life stupid because, 
so far as he could see, it did not evolve in obedience to any 
perceptible law. Even to regard it as tragic or comic 
would be to assume that human existence, like some 
stupendous drama, is staged and controlled by an unseen 
will. That Flaubert refused to admit, and if in Madame 
Bovary he was weak enough to cast his story of Kmma's 
life into a dramatic mould, he afterwards bitterly regretted 
this weak pandering to the public taste for le cdte vaudeville . 
The business of the artist, Flaubert held, is not to drama- 
tize, to simplify life, but to interpret it. The artist is not 
a moralist: he is not required to conclude but only to express 
as perfectly as he can the inexplicable complexity of that 
experience we call living. The " facts of life " are neither 
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good nor bad, beautiful nor ugly: they simply exist. What 
makes them beautiful or ugly is their expression, the form 
given to them by the artist; for all great art is beauty. 

To the casual observer thoie is nothing dramatic in the 
life of Flaubert- He was not even poor, since his father, 
a well-known doctor, left enough money to save his son 
those battles with poverty which are commonly supposed 
to lend a fine temper to the soul of an artist. If only for 
one reason it is fortunate that Flaubert was not called 
upon to test the truth of this popular belief. After some 
years spent at the Ivcde of Rouen he went to Paris in 1841 
to study law, which he detested. Whilst on a visit to his 
parents in 1843, the young man suffered the first attack 
of a nervous malady, most probably epilepsy, that was to 
shadow his whole life though it never clouded his luminous 
intelligence. He was then only twenty-two. Abandoning 
all idea of proceeding to the bar, Flaubert now devoted 
himself exclusively to study and to the pursuit of art. On 
the death of liis father and sister, he settled down with his 
mother at Croisset, a little village on the Seine near his 
native town of Rouen. Often, however, he paid lengthy 
visits to Paris and on two occasions realized his youthful 
dream of seeing the Fast. The publication, in 1857, of 
the first novel, Madame Jlovary, brought unwelcome 
notoriety, and he had to defend himself against a stupid 
charge of immorality, though, as is well known, the Govern- 
ment was attacking, not Flaubert’s work but the Revue dc 
Parts in which it was published. His triumphant acquittal 
made him famous and increased the circle of his literary'' 
friends. Gradually, to his intense chagrin, and thanks to 
his association with the Goncourts, Tourguenieff, Tame, 
Maupassant, and Zola, he found himself hailed as the 
father of Idealism, a paternity W'hich he violently" repu- 
diated, though many years were to elapse before his artistic 
creed was fully understood. 

His one love affair, the liaison with that possessive 
blue-stocking, Madame Pouise Colet, dragged along for 
some nine years, ending only in 1853. In no sense can it 
bo said to have contributed to the enrichment of Flaubert’s 
art, Scive perhaps to strengthen his already firm conviction 
that any human experience, if it is to be of value to the 
artist, must be sublimated and ruthlessly stripped of its 
subjective elements. This he tried to do with his love. 
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and it is scarcely surprising that Louise Colet, for whom 
love was an emotional cathartic, found it impossible to 
understand a man who, as he ingenuously explained, 
wanted to regard her as a " sublime hermaphrodite." He 
wrote: " I should like to make you something quite excep- 
tional, neither friend nor mistress. That is too restricted, 
too exclusive. One does not love a friend enough and 
with a mistress one is too stupid. It is the intermediary 
term — the essence of these two sentiments interfused." 
Into these sublunary regions Madame Colet could not 
follow Flaubert. As for the latter, his great mistake was 
in ever imagining that she could. It took several years for 
him to realize her essential mediocrity, for she was not, as 
he fondly believed, a great artist and his intellectual peer. 
On the contrary she belonged to a category of women 
whom Flaubert abhorred, women who, to use his own words, 
" kiss sacred relics, weep at the moon, get delirious with 
tenderness when they see children, swoon at the theatre, 
and look pensive before the ocean." The inevitable mis- 
understandings arose: Louise was jealous, she nagged 
Flaubert; spied upon him, following him even into res- 
taurants. Her crowning indiscretion was to appear at 
Croissct where, in the presence of his mother, she made a 
scene. Flaubert, in a curt note, put an end to their 
relations. 

All this was disagreeable, sordid, no doubt, but not 
tragic. Flaubert had always felt that he was incapable of 
what is technically called a grande passion. He roared 
with laughter when Louise, true to type, vilified him in 
two tenth-rate novels. Now, at any rate, he could devote 
himself completely to his true mistress. Art. This was in 
1855. Madame Bovary was practically finished, and to 
his unspeakable relief, for the writing of it had been a 
long gehenna, the supreme sacrifice of Flaubert the 
Romantic to Flaubert the Artist. In his desk lay the first 
version of his 'Tentation de Saint- Antoine, written in 1840, 
which had alarmed his friends I 3 ouillet and Hu Camp by 
its frenzied lyricism. However, with Madame Bovary he 
had made complete amends for that indiscretion, for was 
not this book a perfect illustration of his doctrine of 
complete impassiveness in art? " There are in me," he 
once wrote, “ two distinct fellows: one who loves gueulades , 
lyricism, great eagle flights, the sonorous phrase, the peaks 
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of the idea; another who digs and burrows as far as he can 
into the truth, who likes to throw into relief the little fact 
as vividly as the big one, who would like to make you feel 
almost materially the things he reproduces. " “ Do you 

think," he asked in 1856 of Pichot, in reference to Madame 
D ovary , " do you think that this ignoble reality, the repro- 
duction of which disgusts you, does not turn my stomach 
as much as it does yours ? If you knew me better you 
would realize that I execrate ordinary life. I have always 
personally avoided it as much as possible. J 3 ut aesthetic- 
ally, this once and only this once. I wanted to experience it 
thoroughly." Clearly it was now the turn of the other 
Phiubert, the lyrical Plaubcrt of the " great eagle flights." 

Ever since his boyhood he had been haunted by apoca- 
lyptic, coloured visions of exotic beauty, visions that he 
vaguely desired to express in an Oriental tale. In 18.49, 
with his friend Maxi me Du Camp, he had left to spend two 
\ ears in Pgypt, Syria, and Greece, returning by way of 
Italy. This journey was to be of capital importance to 
the future author of Snlatmubd. 

Yet, strangely enough, in this Orient of reality, what 
impressed lnm most was not what his vivid imagination had 
already conjured up in the Orient of his dreams; not the 
changing, coloured pageant of its horizons, landscapes, and 
seas, but what Plaubcrt calls the '* psychological, human, 
and comic side," the violent contrasts of boautv and 
hideousness, the motley hues of the Pastern mind with its 
core of ‘ ' old, immutable, unswerving canaillene ." In 
Cieecc for the first time he glimpsed the true spirit of 
classic beauty", whit li hitherto he had seen only through 
the distorting glass of French neo-classic art. In true 
Classicism he found all the elements which had attracted 
him originally to the Romantics — violent passion, imagina- 
tion, immensity, realism — elements, moreover, which the 
Ancients contrived to weld into a form of perfect, plastic 
beau tv. Now Flaubert realized the inherent aesthetic 
delect of Romanticism, its subjectivism, its constant 
anxiety to judge and to simplify life, instead of impassively 
interpreting it " Yes," he reflected, '* the? stupidity con- 
sists m desiring to conclude. We are but threads and we 
want to know" the pattern.” Christianized modern Rome 
deepened his reverence for pagan art and culture. His 
natural pessimism regarding all Utopian schemes for the 
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moral regeneration of mankind was confirmed by his recent 
experiences. The only possible attitude for the artist 
towards humanity, he concluded, is one of tranquil in- 
difference and serene contempt. In this spirit he returned 
to write Madame B ovary, but no sooner was it in print 
than the old Adam grew clamorous. 

Thanks to the precious Correspondence it is almost 
possible to follow step by step the creation of SalannnbS . 
In May, 1857, Flaubert talks of a novel on Carthage, a 
truculente facStie demanding immense archied ogical re- 
searches. In March he had already set aside Saint-A ntome 
in order to address himself to the immense documentation 
involved in this attempt to evoke the atmosphere of 
Carthaginian life. II is mood is a perplexing and curious 
one. The old Romantic frenzy is tempered by a cool 
spirit of objective curiosity: the savant holds the poet in 
leash. With dogged, Renedictme perseverance he pursues 
his task. By August he has ' ‘ ingurgitated '* a hundred 
volumes on Carthage and in a fortnight “ eighteen tons of 
Cahen’s Bible ”\ lie rips the classics asunder for their 
military lore, and devours curious forgotten tomes, treatises 
on the pyramidal cypress, on cookery, old armour, Arabian 
materia medica, on the costumes, cults, customs, archi- 
tecture, and perfumes of the Ancients. 

Still the moment is not 3'et ripe: stdl there is some 
question unanswered. The plan gives Flaubert infinite 
trouble and the psychology bathes him. I 3 y November he 
realizes that he must go back to Africa, to bathe anew 111 
the original fount of inspiration. Early in 1858 he sets 
out to explore the site of Cartilage, and returns in June. 

1 he novel is to be completely remade. “ I am demolishing 
everything. It was absurd! impossible! false! " The 
subject is a gorgeous one but it bristles with difficulties. 
Remembering the first Saint- Antoine he is afraid of his 
violence, fearful lest it degenerate into mere melodrama. 
Flaubert’s problem is how to strike the right note, to 
compromise between what he conceives as the real Carthage 
and the traditional idea that every one has of it. SalammbS 
evolves slowly in an aura of hope and despair. “ Reality 
is an almost impossible thing in such a subject. There 
remains the resource of doing it poetically, but then one 
slips back into a quantity of old twaddle, familiar to every 
one since 'I'dlemaque and the Martyrs . I am not mentioning 
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the archaeological work which must not make itself felt, 
or the style, which is almost impossible. To be true one 
would have to be obscure, to speak gibberish, and to stuff 
the book with notes/* At any cost, however, the novel 
must avoid being subjective in the Romantic sense: it will 
be neither " historical, satirical, nor humorous/* It will 
prove nothing . On the other hand neither must it be a 
scientific treatise but a work of art ; and the secret of all 
masterpieces for .Flaubert is ‘ ‘ the concordance of the 
subject with the author's temperament." 

Here we have an interesting problem. Salammbd , 
though a work of genius, is not Flaubert's masterpiece. 
Yet none of his other works, one ventures to say, reveals 
such perfect harmony of subject and temperament. As 
Flaubert tells us, it was the Thebaid to which he was 
driven by his disgust for modern life. The writing of 
SalamtnbS was an arduous but a joyous task: Madame 
Bovary , we know, was a painful labour, and the Correspon- 
dence reveals the loathing he felt for its characters. But 
we must not let this deceive us. The subject of Madame 
Bovary was essentially in concordance with Flaubert's 
temperament. Like Salammbd it also reflects his hatred 
of modern life. Only, the earlier work is a positive, the 
later a negative expression of that hatred. However much 
a writer may strive to attain an ideal impassibility he is 
always to some degree the slave of his temperament, and 
Flaubert is no exception. Indeed his work furnishes 
perhaps the most convincing refutation of his doctrine that 
great art must be completely impersonal. Even Salammbd , 
which deals with a period remote in time and with peoples 
regarding whose psychology history tells us very little, is 
saturated with Flaubert's immense pessimism. Yet this 
serene sadness, far from compromising the artistic integrity 
of the book, enhances its illusion of reality. 

In SalammbS there is no joy, only a savage laughter. Its 
characters have no sensibility. All Flaubert’s creatures here 
are violent and passionate. Their spiritual life is of a like 
temperature. The hero, Matho, is childlike and credulous, 
and his passion for Salammbo is a naive blend of divine 
and sexual love. In her, too, there is a similar confusion, 
a mystic and fanatical adoration for the goddess Tanith, 
which is of its essence largely sexual because Tanith is the 
symbol of fecundity. Samte-Bcuve objected that Matho 's 
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love was %ine folie and was rightly rebuked by Flaubert, 
who pointed out that, for the pagan, love was precisely 
a kind of madness, a terrible affliction of divine origin. 
Sainte-Beuvc's error was in regarding SalammbS through 
modern eyes: we must not hope to find in the souls of its 
characters the climates which surround our own. It would 
be absurd, for instance, to expect in Hamilcar the Christian 
ideals of a Bayard. For the Carthaginian, religion is an 
intellectual and not an emotional stimulus. The contem- 
plation of the divine essence purges his soul of pity and 
fear and lends Hamilcar that serene intrepidity which, with 
his superior military genius, alone distinguishes him from 
the other Ancients or from the obscene leper, Hanno. 
For the rest, like them, he is crafty, ruthless, and suspicious, 
with an inordinate appetite for material riches. The true 
divinity of Carthage is neither Moloch nor Tanith, but 
Mammon. Recollect that magnificent chapter describing 
the return of Hamilcar. The news ol the loss of the sacred 
veil and of Salammbo's dishonour no doubt affects him, but 
what decides him to assume command of the Carthaginian 
army is the destruction of his property by the Barbarians. 

Flaubert’s greatest character, however, is Spendius the 
ex-slave, son of a Greek rhetorician and a Campanian 
prostitute. Spendius is the Figaro of this sombre comedy, 
the fertile source of all its action. In the gardens of 
Hamilcar it is he who incites the Mercenaries to revolt. 
But for Spendius the superstitious, brooding Matho had 
never stolen the zaimph. It is he who arouses the Bar- 
barians against Hanno, snatches victory from defeat by 
the ruse of the blazing swine, cuts the aqueduct, saves 
Matho from the dagger of Narr’ Havas. He is unique in 
that of all the characters his intelligence is unclouded by 
passion. All his actions are marked by a malicious and 
devilish humour, which springs from the consciousness of 
what Beaumarchais would call une disconvenance sociale , 
the discrepancy between the baseness of his social condi- 
tion and the superiority of his intellectual gifts. Physically 
he is a coward, because he has a vivid imagination; but in 
the agony of crucifixion he attains a strange and stoical 
courage. Spendius dies in the grand manner, with a jest 
upon his lips. 

Salammbd is a superb pageant, glowing with colour, alive 
with movement, clamorous with the shock and din of 
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weapons, reeking with pungent perfumes and fetid odours. 
The focus of interest is not Salammbo but Carthage; the 
real drama lies not in Matho's passion but in the fate of 
the city on the hill. Handled by a great artist like Flaubert, 
this conflict between Carthaginian and Barbarian becomes 
the theme of a mighty symphony whose orchestration is 
wonderfully rich in colour and sonority. What Klaubert so 
rightly emphasizes again and again is the cosmopolitanism 
of the force that menaces Carthage. This motif opens the 
novel, and it recurs with swelling intensity in a variety of 
scenes, culminating in that gorgeous account of the final 
massing of the Barbarians under the walls of the beleaguered 
city, that terrible kaleidoscope of races, dissimilar in every 
conceivable respect but now fused into a dreadful fraternity 
by their common lust for blood. The fearsome trait in 
these nomads is their dynamic energy. Physical inaction, 
for them, implies inevitable disintegration. In repose 
they fall an easy prey to nostalgia and to nameless super- 
stitious terrors. That is why the rain saves Carthage: it 
condemns them to inactivity. Like children weary of 
play they drift away. All the memorable scenes therefore 
are battle scenes — visions of swaying, writhing masses, 
black and brown and white; of galloping stallions, of 
elephants splendidly caparisoned squealing and trumpeting; 
of walls swarming with faces, fierce, exultant, contorted 
with i age; of great jagged rocks crashing into the streets 
of Carthage, ot battering-rams rhythmically pounding at 
the ribs of the agonizing city. 

Three qualities distinguish Salarnmbd from other his- 
torical novels: its spaciousness, its greater ci edi bdit v, and 
Flaubert's peculiar genius for evoking the secret life that 
is latent in so-called inanimate things. Note m that first 
description of dawn over Carthage the subtle use of verbs 
of movement side by side with words expressing complete 
immobility. The sky grew larger , the houses reared and 
massed themselves , the deserted streets Ic agthened. Contrast 
with these the fixity of the emerald sea, the immobility of 
the palm trees and the water in the courtyard. How truly 
observed ! For only at dawn or at moonrise do we surprise 
tins miraculous reversal of nature's usual processes, when 
the things that are normally inanimate leap into life and 
the restless sea, the waving trees, the ruflling wind in the 
pools are suddenly struck with rigidity. Remember, too. 
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that night march, the road lengthening as if to escape the 
weary marchers, the mountains that suddenly block the 
horizon, slipping reluctantly away as the troops apx>roach, 
the rock rearing up like the hull of some great ship bearing 
down upon them. 

The one valid criticism that can be levelled against 
Salammbo is the one which Flaubert himself made in his 
reply to Sainte-Beuve's inept and malicious strictures. 
' ‘ llie pedestal is too big for the statue." Nothing more 
true. Salammbo is sketchily drawn: it is difficult to grasp 
the nature of her sentiments and emotions. She lacks 
that ps\ chological density which makes Kmma Bovary 
such an arresting character. Vet this is a minor defect, 
almost perhaps inevitable in a novel conceived on the scale 
of SalammbS, a novel concerned primarily with crowds and 
not with individuals. Flaubert's chief aim was to fix what 
he calls the mirage of antiquity, and he has triumphantly 
succeeded. Moreover, not only does he communicate that 
illusion of reality which is the soul of all great novels. In 
Salammbd Flaubert displays an immense suggestiveness. 
He has the secret, known only to the great poet, of con- 
densing in a word or in a phrase an infinity of perspectives, 
so that, whilst to read Salammbo is a rare pleasure, to reflect 
upon it is a perennial source of delight. 


F. C. GREEN. 
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THE FE\ST 

It was at Mcgara, a suburb of Carthage, in the gardens of 
ITamilcar. The soldiers whom he had commanded in Sicily 
were having a great feast to celebrate the anniversary of the 
battle of Eryx, and as the master was away, and they were 
numerous, they ate and drank with perfect freedom. 

The captains, who wore bronze cothurni, had placed them- 
selves in the central path, beneath a gold-fringed purple 
awning, which reached from the wall of the stables to 
the first terrace of the palace; the common soldiers were 
scattered beneath the trees, where numerous flat-roofed 
buildings might be seen, wine-presses, cellars, storehouses, 
bakeries, and arsenals, with a court for elephants, dens for 
wild beasts, and a prison for slaves. 

Fig-trees surrounded the kitchens; a wood of sycamores 
stretched away to meet masses of verdure, where the pome- 
granate shone amid the white tufts of the cotton-plant; 
vines, grape-laden, grew up into the branches of the pines; 
a field of roses bloomed beneath the plane-trees; here and 
there lilies rocked upon the turf; the paths were strewn 
with black sand mingled with powdered coral, and in the 
centre the avenue of cypress formed, as it were, a double 
c olonnade of green obelisks from one extremity to the other. 

Far in the background stood the palace, built of yellow- 
mottled Numidian marble, broad courses supporting its four 
terraced stories. With its large straight ebony staircase, 
bearing the prow of a vanquished galley at the corners of 
every step, its red doors quartered with black crosses, its 
brass gratings protecting it from scorpions below, and its 
trellises of gilded rods closing the apertures above, it seemed 
to the soldiers in its haughty opulence as solemn and 
impenetrable as the face of Hamilcar. 

The Council had appointed his house for the holding of 
this feast; the convalescents lying in the temple of Fsch- 
moun had set out at daybreak and dragged themselves 
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thither on their crutches. Every minute others were arriving. 
r l'hey poured in ceaselessly by every path like torrents 
rushing into a lake; through the trees the slaves of the 
kitchens might be seen running scared and half-naked; the 
gazelles fled bleating on the lawns; the sun was setting, and 
the perfume of citron trees rendered the exhalation from the 
perspiring crowd heavier still. 

There were men of all nations there, Ligurians, Lusitanians, 
Balearians, Negroes, and fugitives from Rome. Beside the 
heavy Dorian dialect were audible the resonant Celtic syllables 
rattling like chariots of war, while Ionian terminations con- 
flicted with consonants of the desert as harsh as the jackal’s 
cry. The Greek might be recognized by his slender figure, 
the Egyptian by his elevated shoulders, the Cantabrian by 
his broad calves. There were Carians proudly nodding their 
helmet plumes, Cappadocian archers displaying large flow r ers 
painted on their bodies with the juice of herbs, and a few 
Lydians in women’s robes, dining in slippers and earrings. 
Others were ostentatiously daubed with vermilion, and 
resembled coral statues. 

They stretched themselves on the cushions, they ate 
squatting round large trays, or lying face downwards they 
drew out the pieces of meat, ami sated themselves, leaning 
on their elbows in the peaceful posture of lions tearing their 
prey. The last -comers stood leaning against the trees, 
watching the low tables half hidden beneath the scarlet 
cov erings, and awaiting their turn. 

Hamiloar's kitchens being insufficient, the Council had 
sent them slaves, ware, and beds, and in the middle of the 
garden, as on a battle-field when they burn the dead, large 
bright fires might be seen at which oxen were roasting. 
Anise-sprinkled loaves alternated with great cheeses heavier 
than discuses, crateras filled with wine, and cantharuses filled 
with water, together with baskets of gold filigree-work con- 
taining flowers. Every eye was dilated with the joy of being 
able at last to gorge at pleasure, and songs were beginning 
here and there. 

First they were seived with birds and gieen sauce in plates 
of red clay relieved by drawings in black, then with every 
kind of shell -fish that is gathered on the Punic coasts, 
wheaten porridge, beans and barley, and snails dressed wdth 
cumin on dishes of yellow amber. 
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Afterwards the tables were covered with meats: antelopes 
with their horns, peacocks with their feathers, whole sheep 
cooked in sweet wine, haunches of she -camels and buffaloes, 
hedgehogs with garum, fried grasshoppers, and preserved 
dormice. Large pieces of fat floated in the midst of saffron 
in bowls of Tamrapanni wood. Everything was running over 
with w r ine, truffles, and asafoetida. Pyramids of fruit were 
crumbling upon honeycombs, and they had not forgotten 
a few of those plump little dogs with pink silky hair and 
fattened on olive lees — a Carthaginian dish held in abhorrence 
among other nations. Surprise at the novel fare excited the 
greed of the stomach. The Gauls with their long hair drawn 
up on the crown of the head, snatched at the water-melons 
and lemons, and crunched them up with the rind. The 
Negroes, who had never seen a lobster, tore their faces with 
its red prickles. But the shaven Greeks, whiter than marble, 
threw the leavings of their plates behind them, while the 
herdsmen from Brutium, in their wolf - skin garments, 
devoured in silence with their faces in their portions. 

Night fell. The velarium, spread over the cypress avenue, 
was drawn back, and torches were brought. 

The apes, sacred to the moon, w r ere terrified on the cedar- 
tops by the wavering lights of the petroleum as it burned in 
the porphyry vases. They uttered screams which afforded 
mirth to the soldiers. 

Oblong flames trembled in cuirasses of brass. Every kind 
of scintillation flashed from the gem-encrusted dishes. The 
crateras with their borders of convex mirrors multiplied and 
enlarged the images of things; the soldiers thronged around, 
looking at their reflections with amazement, and grimacing to 
make themselves laugh. They tossed the ivory stools and 
golden spatulas to one another across the tables. They 
gulped down all the Greek wines in their leathern bottles, 
the Campanian wines enclosed in amphoras, the Cantabrian 
wines brought in casks, with the wines of the jujube, cinna- 
momum, and lotus. There were pools of these on the ground 
that made the foot slip. The smoke of the meats ascended 
into the foliage with the vapour of the breath. Simultane- 
ously were heard the snapping of jaws, the noise of speech, 
songs, and cups, the crash of Campanian vases shivering into 
a thousand pieces, or the limpid sound of a large silver dish. 

In proportion as their intoxication increased they more 
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and more recalled the injustice of Carthage. The Republic, 
in fact, exhausted by the war, had allowed all the returning 
bands to accumulate in the town. Gisco, their general, had 
however been prudent enough to send them back severally 
in order to facilitate the liquidation of their pay, and the 
Council had believed that they would in the end consent to 
some reduction. Rut at present ill-will was caused by the 
inability to pay them. This debt was confused in the minds 
of the people with the 3,200 Euboic talents exacted by 
Eutatius, and equally with Rome they were regarded as 
enemies to Carthage. The Mercenaries understood this, and 
their indignation found vent in threats and outbreaks. At 
last they demanded permission to assemble to celebrate 
one of their victories, and the peace party yielded, at the 
same time revenging themselves on Hamilcar who had so 
strongly upheld the war. It had been terminated notwith- 
standing all his efforts, so that, despairing of Carthage, 
he had entrusted the government of the Mercenaries to 
Gisco. To appoint his palace for their reception was to 
draw upon him something of the hatred that was borne to 
them. Moreover, the expense must be excessive, and he 
would incur nearly the whole. 

Proud of having brought the Republic to submit, the 
Mercenaries thought that they were at last about to return 
to their homes with the payment for their blood in the 
hoods of their cloaks. Rut as seen through the mists of 
intoxication, their fatigues seemed to them prodigious and 
but ill-rewarded. They showed one another their wounds, 
they told of their combats, their travels, and the hunting in 
their native lands. They imitated the cries and the leaps of 
wild beasts. Then came unclean wagers; they buried their 
heads in the amphoras and drank on without interruption, 
like thirsty dromedaries. A I.usitanian of gigantic stature 
ran over the tables, carrying a man in each hand at arm's 
length, and spitting out fire through his nostrils. Some 
Lacedaemonians, who had not taken off their cuirasses, were 
leaping with a heavy step. Some advanced like women, 
making obscene gestures; others stripped naked to fight amid 
the cups after the fashion of gladiators, and a company 
of Greeks danced around a vase whereon nymphs were to 
be seen, while a negro tapped with an ox-bone on a brazen 
buckler. 
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Suddenly they heard a plaintive song, a song loud and 
soft, rising and falling in the air like the wing- beating of a 
wounded bird. 

It was the voice of the slaves in the ergastulum. Some 
soldiers rose at a bound to release them and disappeared. 

They returned, driving forward through the dust amid 
shouts, twenty men, distinguished by their greater paleness 
of face. Small black felt caps of conical shape covered their 
shaven heads ; they all wore wooden shoes, and yet made a 
noise as of old iron like driving chariots. 

They reached the avenue of cypress, where they were lost 
among the crowd of those questioning them. One of them 
had remained apart, standing. Through the rents in his 
tunic his shoulders could be seen striped with long scars. 
Drooping his chin, he looked round him with distrust, closing 
his eyelids somewhat against the dazzling light of the torches, 
but when he saw that none of the armed men were unfriendly 
to him, a great sigli escaped from his breast; he stammered, 
lie sneered through the bright teais that bathed hi^ face. 
At last lie seized a brimming cantharus by its rings, raised it 
straight up into the air with his outstretched arms, from 
which his chains hung down, and then looking to heaven, 
and still holding the cup, he said: 

“Hail first to thee, Haal-Eschmoun, the deliverer, whom 
the people of my country call /Esculapius! and to you. 
Genii of the fountains, light, and wmods ! and to you, ye 
Gods hidden beneath the mountains and in the caverns of 
the eartli ! and to you, strong men in shining armour w ho 
have set me free!” 

Then he let fall the cup and related his history. lie was 
called Spendius. The Carthaginians had taken him in the 
battle of /Eginusae, and he thanked the Mercenaries once 
more in Greek, Ligurian, and Punic; he kissed their hands; 
finally he congratulated them on the banquet, while express- 
ing his surprise at not perceiving the cups of the Sacred 
Legion. These cups, which bore an emerald vine on each 
of their six golden faces, belonged to a corps composed 
exclusively of young patricians of the tallest stature. They 
W'ere a privilege, almost a sacerdotal distinction, and accord- 
ingly nothing among the treasures of the Republic was more 
coveted by the Mercenaries. They detested the Legion on 
this account, and some of them had been known to risk 
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their lives for the inconceivable pleasure of drinking out of 
these cups. 

Accordingly they commanded that the cups should be 
brought. They were in the keeping of the Syssitia, companies 
of traders, who had a common table. The slaves returned. 
At that hour all the members of the Syssitia were asleep. 

“Let them be awaked!” responded the Mercenaries. 

After a second excursion it was explained to them that 
the cups were shut up in a temple. 

“Let it be opened!” they replied. 

And when the slaves confessed with trembling that they 
were in the possession of Cisco, the general, they cried out: 

“ Let him bring them ! ” 

Cisco soon appeared at the far end of the garden with an 
escort of the Sacred Legion. His full, black cloak, which 
was fastened on his head to a golden mitre starred with 
precious stones, and which hung all about him down to his 
horse’s hoofs, blended in the distance with the colour of the 
night. His white beard, the radiancy of his head-dress, and 
his triple necklace of broad blue plates beating against his 
breast, were alone visible. 

When he entered, the soldiers greeted him with loud 
shouts, all crying: 

“ The cups ! The cups ! ” 

He began by declaring that if reference were had to their 
courage, they were worthy of them. 

The crowd applauded and howled with joy. 

He knew' it, he who had commanded them over yonder, 
and had returned with the last cohort in the last galley! 

“True! True ! ” said they. 

Nevertheless, Cisco continued, the Republic had respected 
their national divisions, their customs, and their modes of 
worship; in Carthage they were free! As to the cups of 
the Sacred Legion, they were priv ate property. Suddenly a 
Caul, who was close to Spendius, sprang over the tables and 
ran straight up to Cisco, gesticulating and threatening him 
with two naked sw r ords. 

Without interrupting his speech, the General struck him 
on the head with his heavy ivory staff, and the Barbarian 
fell. The Gauls howled, and their frenzy, which w as spreading 
to the others, would soon have sw r ept away the legionaries. 
Cisco shrugged his shoulders as he saw them growing pale. 
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He thought that his courage would be useless against these 
exasperated brute beasts. It would be better to revenge 
himself upon them by some artifice later on; accordingly, he 
signed to his soldiers and slowly withdrew. Then, turning 
in the gateway towards the Mercenaries, he cried to them 
that they would repent of it. 

The feast recommenced. But Cisco might return, and by 
surrounding the suburb, which was beside the last ramparts, 
might crush them against the walls. Then they felt them- 
selves alone in spite of their crowd, and the great town 
sleeping beneath them in the shade suddenly made them 
afraid, with its piles of staircases, its lofty black houses, and 
its vague gods fiercer even than its people. In the distance 
a few ships’ lanterns were gliding across the harbour, and 
there were lights in the temple of Khamon. They thought 
of Hamilcar. Where was he? Why had he forsaken them 
when peace was concluded ? His differences with the Council 
were doubtless but a pretence in order to destroy them. 
Their unsatisfied hate recoiled upon him, and they cursed 
him, exasperating one another with their own anger. At 
this juncture they collected together beneath the plane-trees 
to see a slave who, with eyeballs fixed, neck contorted, and 
lips covered with foam, was rolling on the ground, and 
beating the soil with his limbs. Someone cried out that he 
was poisoned. All then believed themselves poisoned. They 
fell upon the slaves, a terrible clamour was raised, and a 
vertigo of destruction came like a whirlwind upon the 
drunken army. They struck about them at random, they 
smashed, they slew; some hurled torches into the foliage; 
others, leaning over the lions’ balustrade, massacred the 
animals with arrows; the most daring ran to the elephants, 
desiring to cut down their trunks and eat ivory. 

Some Balearic slingers, however, who had gone round the 
corner of the palace, in order to pillage more conveniently, 
were checked by a lofty barrier, made of Indian cane. They 
cut the lock-straps with their daggers, and then found them- 
selves beneath the front that faced Carthage, in another 
garden full of trimmed vegetation. Lines of white flowers 
all following one another in regular succession formed long' 
parabolas like star-rockets on the azure-coloured earth. The 
gloomy bushes exhaled warm and honeyed odours. There 
were trunks of trees smeared with cinnabar, which resembled 
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columns covered with blood. In the centre were twelve 
pedestals, each supporting a great glass ball, and these 
hollow globes were indistinctly filled with reddish lights, 
like enormous and still palpitating eyeballs. The soldiers 
lighted themselves with torches as they stumbled on the 
slope of the deeply laboured soil. 

liut they perceived a little lake divided into several basins 
by walls of blue stones. So limpid was the wave that the 
flames of the torches quivered in it at the very bottom, on a 
bed of white pebbles and golden dust. It began to bubble, 
luminous spangles glided past, and great fish, with gems 
about their mouths, appeared near the surface. 

With much laughter the soldiers slipped their fingers into 
the gills, and brought them to the tables. They were the 
fish of the Barca family, and were all descended from 
those primordial lotos which had hatched the mystic egg 
wherein the Goddess was concealed. The idea of committing 
a sacrilege revived the greediness of the Mercenaries; they 
speedily placed fire beneath some brazen vases, and amused 
themselves by watching the beautiful fish struggling in the 
boiling water. 

The surge of soldiers pressed on. They were no longer 
afraid. They commenced to drink again. Their ragged 
tunics were wet with the perfumes that flowed in large drops 
from their foreheads, and resting both fists on the tables, 
which seemed to them to be rocking like ships, they rolled 
their great drunken eyes around to devour by sight what 
they could not take. Others walked amid the dishes on the 
purple table covers, breaking ivory stools and phials of 
Tyrian glass to pieces with their feet. Songs mingled with 
the death-rattle of the slaves expiring amid the broken cups. 
They demanded wine, meat, gold. They cried out for 
women. They raved in a hundred languages. Some thought 
that they were at the vapour baths on account of the steam 
which floated around them, or else, catching sight of the 
foliage, imagined that they were at the chase, and rushed 
upon their companions as upon wild beasts. The conflagra- 
tion spread to all the trees one after another, and the lofty 
mosses of verdure, emitting long white spirals, looked like 
volcanoes beginning to smoke. The clamour redoubled; the 
wounded lions roared in the shade. 

In an instant the highest terrace of the palace was illumi- 
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nated, the central door opened, and a woman, Hamilcar’s 
daughter herself, clothed in black garments, appeared on 
the threshold. She descended the first staircase, which ran 
obliquely along the first story, then the second, and the 
third, and stopped on the last terrace at the head of the 
galley staircase. Motionless and with head bent, she gazed 
upon the soldiers. 

Behind her, on each side, were two long theories of pale 
men, clad in white, red-fringed robes, which fell straight to 
their feet. They had no beard, no hair, no eyebrows. In 
their hands, which sparkled with rings, they carried enormous 
lyres, and with shrill voice they all sang a liymn to the 
divinity of Carthage. They were the eunuch priests of the 
temple of Tanith, who were often summoned by Salammbo 
to her house. 

At last she descended the galley staircase. The priests 
followed her. She advanced into the avenue of cypress, and 
walked slowly through the tables of the captains, who drew 
back somewhat as they watched her pass. 

Her hair, which was powdered with violet sand, and com- 
bined into the form of a tower, after the fashion of the 
Chanaanite maidens, added to her height. Tresses of pearls 
were fastened to her temples, and fell to the corners of her 
mouth, which was as rosy as a half-open pomegranate. On 
her breast w r as a collection of luminous stones, their variega- 
tion imitating the scales of the murena. Her arms were 
adorned with diamonds, and issued naked from her sleeveless 
tunic, which was starred with red flowers on a perfectly black 
ground. Between her ankles she w'ore a golden chainlet to 
regulate her steps, and her large dark purple; mantle, cut of 
an unknown material, trailed behind her, making, as it were, 
at each step, a broad wave which followed her. 

The priests played nearly stifled chords on their lyres from 
time te) time, and in the intervals of the music might be heard 
the tinkling of the little golden chain, and the regular patter 
of her papyrus sandals. 

No one as yet w r as acquainted with her. It was only 
known that she led a retired life, engaged in pious practices. 
Some soldiers had seen her in the night on the summit of 
her palace kneeling before the stars amid the ed dyings from 
kindled perfuming-pans. It was the moon that had marie her 
so pale, and there was something from the gods that enveloped 
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hei like a subtle vapour. Her eyes seemed to gaze far beyond 
terrestrial space. She bent her head as she walked, and in 
her right hand she carried a little ebony lyre. 

They heard her murmur: 

“Dead! All dead! No more will you come obedient to 
my voice as when, seated on the edge of the lake, I used to 
throw seeds of the water-melon into your mouths! The 
mystery of Tanitli ranged in the depths of your eyes that 
were more limpid than the globules of rivers.” And she 
called them by their names, which were those of the months 
— “Siv! Sivan ! Tammouz, Kloul, Tischri, Schebar! Ah! 
have pity on me, Goddess!” 

The soldiers thronged about her without understanding 
what she said. They wondered at her attire, but she turned 
a long frightened look upon them all, then, sinking her head 
beneath her shoulders and waving her arms, she repeated 
several times: 

“What have you done? what have you done? 

“Yet you had bread, and meats and oil, and all the 
malobathrum of the granaries for your enjoyment! I had 
brought oxen from Hecatompylos ; I had sent hunters into 
the desert!” Her voice swelled; her cheeks purpled. She 
added, “Where, pray, are you now? In a conquered town, 
or in the palace of a master? And what master? Hamilcar 
the SufTct, my father, the servant of the Baals! It was he 
who withheld from Lutatius those arms of yours, red now 
with the blood of his slaves! Know you of any in your own 
lands more skilled in the conduct of battles? Look! our 
palace steps are encumbered with our victories! Ah! desist 
not! bum it! I w r ill carry away with me the Genius of my 
house, my black serpent slumbering up yonder on lotus 
leaves ! I will whistle and he will follow me, and if I 
embark in a galley he will speed in the wake of my ship 
over the foam of the waves .’ 1 

Her delicate nostrils were quivering. She crushed her 
nails against the gems on her bosom. Her eyes drooped, 
and she resumed: 

“Ah! poor Carthage! lamentable city! No longer hast 
thou for thy protection the strong men of former days who 
went beyond the oceans to build temples on their shores. 
All the lands laboured about thee, and the sea-plains, 
ploughed by thine oars, rocked with thy harvests.” Then 
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she began to sing the adventures of Melkarth, the god of the 
Sidonians, and the father of her family. 

She told of the ascent of the mountains of Ersiphonia, 
the journey to Tartessus, and the war against Masisabal 
to avenge the queen of the serpents: 

“He pursued the female monster, whose tail undulated 
over the dead leaves like a silver brook, into the forest, and 
came to a plain where women with dragon-croups were round 
a great fire, standing erect on the points of their tails. The 
blood-coloured moon was shining within a pale circle, and 
their scarlet tongues, cloven like the harpoons of fishermen, 
reached curling forth to the very edge of the flame.” 

Then Salammbo, without pausing, related how Melkarth, 
after vanquishing Masisabal, placed her severed head on the 
prow of his ship. “At each throb of the waves it sank 
beneath the foam, but the sun embalmed it; it became 
harder than gold ; nevertheless the eyes ceased not to weep, 
and the tears fell into the water continually. ” 

She sang all this in an old Chanaanite idiom, which the 
Barbarians did not understand. They asked one another 
what she could be saying to them with those frightful 
gestures which accompanied her speech, and mounted round 
about her on the tables, beds, and sycamore boughs, they 
strove with open mouths and craned necks to grasp the 
vague stories hovering before their imaginations, through the 
dimness of the theogonies, like phantoms wrapped in cloud. 

Only the beardless priests understood Salammbo; their 
wrinkled hands, which hung over the strings of their lyres, 
quivered, and from time to time they would draw forth a 
mournful chord; for, feebler than old women, they trembled 
at once with mystic emotion, and with the fear inspired 
by men. The Barbarians heeded them not, but listened 
continually to the maiden’s song. 

None gazed at her like a young Numidian chief, who was 
placed at the captains’ tables among soldiers of his own 
nation. His girdle so bristled with darts that it formed a 
swelling in his ample cloak, which was fastened on his 
temples with a leather lace. The cloth parted asunder as it/ 
fell upon his shoulders, and enveloped his countenance in 
shadow, so that only the fires of his two fixed eyes could be 
seen. It was by chance that he was at the feast, his father 
having domiciled him with the Barca family according to the 
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custom by which kings used to send their children into the 
households of the great in order to pave the way for alliances l 
but Karr* Havas had lodged there for six months without 
having hitherto seen Salammbo, and now, seated on his 
heels, with his head brushing the handles of his javelins, 
lie was watching her with dilated nostrils like a leopard 
i Touching among the bamboos. 

On the other side of the tables was a Libyan of colossal 
stature, and with short, black curly hair. lie had retained 
only his military jacket, the brass plates of which were 
tearing the purple of the couch. A necklace of silver moons 
was tangled in his hairy breast. His face was stained with 
splashes of blood; he was leaning on his left elbow with a 
smile on his large, open mouth. 

Salammbo had abandoned the sacred rhythm. With a 
woman’s subtlety she was simultaneously employing all the 
dialects of the Barbarians in order to appease their anger. 
To the Greeks she spoke Greek; then she turned to the 
Ligurians, the Campanians, the Negroes, and listening to 
her each one found again in her voice the sweetness of his 
native land. She now, carried away by the memories of 
Carthage, sang of the ancient battles against Rome; they 
applauded. She kindled at the gleaming of the naked 
swords, and cried aloud with outstretched arms. Her lyre 
lell, she was silent; and, pressing both hands upon her 
heart, she remained for some minutes with closed eyelids, 
enjoying the agitation of all these men. 

Matlio, the Libyan, leaned over towards her. Involun- 
tarily she approached him, and impelled by grateful pride, 
poured him a long stream of wine into a golden cup in order 
to conciliate the army. 

“ I >rink ! ’’ she said. 

He took the cup, and was carrying it to his lips when a 
Gaul, the same that had been hurt by Gisco, struck him on 
the shoulder, w'hile in a jovial manner he gave utterance to 
pleasantries in his native tongue. Spendius was not far off, 
and he volunteered to interpret them. 

“Speak!” said Matho. 

“The gods protect you; you are going to become rich. 
When will the nuptials be?” 

“ What nuptials ? ” 

“Yours! for with us,” said the Gaul, “when a woman 
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gives drink to a soldier, it means that she offers him her 
couch.” 

He had not finished when Narr’ Havas, with a bound, 
drew a javelin from his girdle, and, leaning his right foot 
upon the edge of the table, hurled it against Matho. 

The javelin whistled among the cups, and piercing the 
Tibyan’s arm, pinned it so firmly to the cloth, that the shaft 
quivered in the air. 

Matho quickly plucked it out; but he was weaponless and 
naked ; at last he lifted the overladen table with both arms, 
and flung it against Narr’ Havas into the very centre of the 
crowd that rushed between them. The soldiers and Numi- 
dians pressed together so closely that they were unable to 
draw their swords. Matho advanced dealing great blows 
with his head. When he raised it, Narr’ Havas had dis- 
appeared. He sought for him with his eyes. Salammbo 
also was gone. 

Then directing his looks to the palace he perceived the 
red door with the black cross closing far above, and he 
darted away. 

They saw him run between the prows of the galleys, and 
then reappear along the three staircases until he reached the 
red door against which he dashed his whole body, bunting, 
he leaned against the wall to keep himself from falling. 

But a man had followed him, and through the darkness, 
for the lights of the feast w'ere hidden by the corner of the 
palace, he recognized Spendius. 

“Begone!” said he. 

The slave without replying began to tear his tunic with 
his teeth; then kneeling beside Matho he tenderly took his 
arm, and felt it in the shadow to discover the wound. 

By a ray of the moon which w r as then gliding between the 
clouds, Spendius perceived a gaping wound in the middle 
of the arm. He rolled the piece of stuff all around it, but 
the other said irritably, “ JLeave me! leave me!” 

“Oh, no!” replied the slave. “You released me from the 
ergastulum. I am yours! you are my master! command 
me ! ” 

Matho walked round the terrace, brushing against the 
walls. lie strained his ears at every step, glancing down 
into the silent apartments through the spaces between the 
gilded reeds. At last he stopped with a look of despair. 
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“ Listen!” said the slave to him. “Oh! do not despise 
me for my feebleness! I have lived in the palace. I can 
wind like a viper through the walls. Come ! in the Ancestors' 
Chamber there is an ingot of gold beneath every flagstone; 
an underground path leads to their tombs." 

“Well! what matters it?" said Matho. 

Spendius was silent. 

They were on the terrace. A huge mass of shadow 
stretched before them, looking as though it contained vague 
accumulations, like the gigantic billows of a black and 
petrified ocean. 

But a luminous bar rose towards the East; far below, on 
the left, the canals of Megara were beginning to stripe the 
verdure of the gardens with their windings of white. The 
conical roofs of the heptagonal temples, the staircases, 
terraces, and ramparts were being carved by degrees upon 
the paleness of the dawn; and a girdle of white foam rocked 
around the Carthaginian peninsula, while the emerald sea 
looked as though it were curdled in the freshness of the 
morning. Then as the rosy sky grew larger, the lofty houses, 
bending over the sloping soil, reared and massed themselves 
like a herd of black goats coming down from the mountains. 
The deserted streets lengthened; the palm-trees that topped 
the walls here and there were motionless; the brimming 
cisterns seemed like silver bucklers lost in the courts; the 
beacon on the promontory of Hermaeum w r as beginning to 
grow pale. The horses of Eschmoun, on the very summit 
ot the Acropolis in the cypress wood, feeling that the light 
was coming, placed their hoofs on the marble parapet, and 
neighed towards the sun. 

It appeared, and Spendius raised his arms with a cry. 

Everything stirred in a diffusion of red, for the God, as 
though he were rending himself, poured full-rayed upon 
Carthage the golden rain of his veins. The beaks of the 
galleys sparkled, the roof of Khamon appeared to be all in 
flames, while far within the temples, whose doors were 
opening, glimmerings of light could be seen. Large chariots, 
arriving from the country, rolled their wheels over the flag- 
stones in the streets. Dromedaries, baggage-laden, came 
down the ramps. Money-changers raised the penthouses 
of their shops at the crossways, storks took to flight, w'hite 
sails fluttered. In the wood of Tanith might be heard 
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the tambourines of the sacred courtesans, and the furnaces 
for baking the clay coffins were beginning to smoke on 
the Mappalian point. 

Spendius leaned over the terrace; his teeth chattered, 
and he repeated : 

“Ah! yes — yes — master! I understand why you scorned 
the pillage of the house just now.” 

Matho was as though he had been awaked by the hissing 
of his voice, and did not seem to understand. Spendius 
resumed : 

“Ah! what riches! and the men who possess them have 
not even the steel to defend them ! ” 

Then, pointing with his right arm outstretched to some 
of the populace who were crawling on the sand outside the 
mole to look for gold dust: 

“See!” he said to him. “the Republic is like these 
wretches: bending on the brink of the ocean, she buries 
her greedy arms in every shore, and the noise of the billows 
so fills her ear that she cannot hear behind her the tread 
of a master’s heel ! ” 

lie drew Matho to quite the other end of the terrace, and 
showed him the garden, wherein the soldiers’ swords, hanging 
on the trees, were like mirrors in the sun: 

“But here there are strong men whose hatred is roused! 
and nothing binds them to Cartilage, neither families, oaths, 
nor gods ! ” 

Matho remained leaning against the wall ; Spendius came 
close, and continued in a low voice: 

“Do you understand me, soldier? We should walk purple- 
clad like satraps. We should bathe in perfumes ; and I should 
in turn have slaves ! Are you not weary of sleeping on the 
hard ground, of drinking the vinegar of the camps, and of 
continually hearing the trumpet? You will rest later on, 
will you not ? When they pull off your cuirass to cast your 
corpse to the vultures ! or perhaps blind, lame, and weak you 
will go, leaning on a stick, from door to door to tell of your 
youth to pickle-sellers and little children. Remember all 
the injustice of your chiefs, the campings in the snow, the 
marchings in the sun, the tyrannies of discipline, and the 
everlasting menace of the cross ! And after all this misery 
they have given you a necklace of honour, as they hang a 
girdle of bells round the breast of an ass to deafen it on 
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journey, and prevent it from feeling fatigue. A man like 
you, braver than Pyrrhus! If only you had wished it! Ah! 
how happy will you be in large cool halls, with the sound of 
lyres, lying on flowers, with women and buffoons! Do not 
tell me that the enterprise is impossible. Have not the 
Mercenaries already possessed Rhegium and other fortified 
places in Italy? Who is to prevent you? Ilamilcar is away; 
the people execrate the Rich; Gisco can do nothing with the 
cowards who surround him. But you are brave! and they 
will obey you. Command them! Carthage is ours; let us 
fall upon it!” 

“No!” said Matho, “ the curse of Moloch weighs upon 
me. I felt it in her eyes, and just now I saw a black ram 
retreating in a temple.” Rooking around him he added: 
“ But where is she?” 

Then Spendius understood that a great disquiet possessed 
him, and did not venture to speak again. 

The trees behind them were still smoking; half-burned 
carcasses of apes dropped from their blackened boughs from 
time to time into the midst of the dishes. Drunken soldiers 
snored open-mouthed by the side of the corpses, and those 
who were not asleep lowered their heads, dazzled by the 
light of day. The trampled soil was hidden beneath splashes 
of red. The elephants poised their bleeding trunks between 
the stakes of their pens. In the open granaries might be 
seen sacks of spilled wheat, below the gate was a thick line 
of chariots which had been heaped up by the Barbarians, 
and the peacocks perched in the cedars were spreading their 
tails and beginning to utter their cry. 

Matho’s immobility, however, astonished Spendius; he was 
even paler than he had recently been, and he was following 
something on the horizon with fixed eyeballs, and with both 
lists resting on the edge of the terrace. Spendius crouched 
down, and so at last discovered at what he was gazing. 
In the distance a golden speck was turning in the dust on 
the road to Utica; it was the nave of a chariot drawn by 
two mules; a slave was running at the end of the pole, and 
holding them by the bridle. Two women were seated in the 
chariot. The manes of the animals were puffed between 
their ears after the Persian fashion, beneath a network of 
blue pearls. Spendius recognized them, and restrained a cry. 

A large veil floated behind in the wind. 
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Two days afterwards the Mercenaries left Carthage. 

They had each received a piece of gold on the condition 
that they should go into camp at Sicca, and they had been 
told with all sorts of caresses: 

“ You are the saviours of Carthage! But you would starve 
it if you remained there; it would become insolvent With- 
draw! The Republic will be grateful to you later on for 
this condescension. We are going to levy taxes immediately; 
your pay shall be in full, and galleys shall be equipped to 
take you back to your native lands.” 

They did not know how to reply to all this talk. These 
men, accustomed as they were to war, were wearied by 
residence in a town; there was no difficulty in convincing 
them, and the people mounted the walls to see them go away. 

They defiled through the street of Khamon, anti the Cirta 
gate, pell-mell, archers with hoplites, captains with soldiers, 
Lusitanians with Greeks. They marched with a bold step, 
rattling their heavy cothurni on the paving-stones. Their 
armour was dinted with the catapult, and their faces black- 
ened with the sunburn of battles. Iloarse cries issued from 
tlu:ir thick beards, their tattered coats of mail flapped upon 
the pommels of their swords, and through the holes in the 
brass might be seen their naked limbs, as frightful as engines 
of war. Sarissae, axes, spears, felt caps and bronze helmets, 
all swung together with a single motion. They filled the 
street thickly enough to have made the walls crack, and the 
long mass of armed soldiers overflowed between the lofty 
bitumen-smeared houses six stories high. Behind their 
gratings of iron or reed the women, with veiled heads, 
silently watched the Barbarians pass by. 

The terraces, fortifications, and walls were hidden beneath 
the crowd of Carthaginians, who were dressed in garments of 
black. The sailors’ tunics showed like drops of blood among 
the dark multitude, and nearly naked children, whose skin 
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shone beneath their copper bracelets, gesticulated in the 
foliage of the columns, or amid the branches of a palm-tree. 
Some of the Ancients wore posted on the platform of the 
towers, and people did not know why a personage with a 
long beard stood thus in a dreamy attitude here and there. 
He appeared in the distance against the background of the 
sky, vague as a phantom and motionless as stone. 

All, however, were oppressed with the same anxiety; it 
was feared that the Barbarians, seeing themselves so strong, 
might take a fancy to stay. But they were leaving with so 
much good faith that the Carthaginians grew bold anti 
mingled with the soldiers. They overwhelmed them with 
protestations and embraces. Some with exaggerated polite- 
ness and audacious hypocrisy even sought to induce them not 
to leave the city. They threw perfumes. flowers, and pieces 
of silver to them. They gave them amulets to avert sick- 
ness; but they had spit upon them three times to attract 
death, or had enclosed jackal’s hair within them to put 
cowardice into their hearts. Aloud, they invoked Melkai til's 
favour, and in a whisper, his curse. 

Then came the mob of baggage, beasts of burden, and 
stragglers. The sick groaned on the backs of dromedaries, 
while others limped along leaning on broken pikes. The 
drunkards carried leathern bottles, and the greedy quarters 
of meat, cakes, fruits, butter wrapped in fig-leaves, and snow 
in linen bags. Some were to be seen with parasols in their 
hands, and parrots on their shoulders. They had mastiffs, 
gazelles, and panthers following behind them. Women of 
Libyan race, mounted on asses, inveighed against the 
Negresses who had forsaken the lupanarrt of Malqua for the 
soldiers; many of them were suckling children suspended on 
their hosoms by leathern thongs. The mules w^ere goaded 
on at the point of the sword, their backs bending beneath 
the load of tents, while there were numbers of serving-men 
and water-carriers, emaciated, jaundiced with fever, and 
filthy with vermin, the scum of the Carthaginian populace, 
w ho had attached themselves to the Barbarians. 

When they had passed, the gates were shut behind them, 
but the people did not descend from the walls. The army 
soon spread over the breadth of the isthmus. 

It parted into unequal masses. Then the lances appeared 
like tall blades oi grass, and finally all was lost in a train 
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of dust; those of the soldiers who looked back towards 
Carthage could now only see its long walls with their vacant 
battlements cut out against the edge of the sky. 

Then the Barbarians heard a great shout. They thought 
that some from among them (for they did not know their 
own number) had remained in the town, and were amusing 
themselves by pillaging a temple. They laughed a great 
deal at the idea of this, and then continued their journey. 

They were rejoiced to find themselves, as in former days, 
marching all together in the open country; and some of the 
Greeks sang the old song of the Mamcrtines: 

“With my lance and sword I plough and reap; I am 
master of the house! The disarmed man falls at my feet 
and calls me Lord and Great Iving.” 

They shouted, they leaped, the merriest began to tell 
stories; the time of their miseries was past. As they arrived 
at Tunis, some of them remarked that a troop of Balearic 
slingers was missing. They were doubtless not far off; and 
no further heed was paid to them. 

Some went to lodge in the houses, others camped at the 
foot of the walls, and the townspeople came out to chat 
with the soldiers. 

During the whole night fires were seen burning on the 
horizon in the direction of Carthage ; the light stretched 
like giant torches across the motionless lake. No one in 
the army could tell what festival was being celebrated. 

On the following day the Barbarians passed through a 
region that was covered with cultivation. The domains of 
the patricians succeeded one another along the border of the 
route ; channels of water flowed through woods of palm ; 
there were long, green lines of olive-trees; rose-coloured 
vapours floated in the gorges of the hills, while blue moun- 
tains reared themselves behind. A warm wind was blowing. 
Chameleons were crawling on the broad leaves of the cactus. 

The Barbarians slackened their speed. 

They marched on in isolated detachments, or lagged 
behind one another at long intervals. They ate grapes 
along the margin of the vines. They lay on the grass and 
gazed with stupefaction upon the large, artificially twisted 
horns of the oxen, the sheep clothed with skins to protect 
their wool, the furrows crossing one another so as to form 
lozenges, and the ploughshares like ships' anchors, with the 
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pomegranate trees that were watered with silphium. Such 
wealth of the soil and such inventions of wisdom dazzled them. 

In the evening they stretched themselves on the tents with- 
out unfolding them; and thought with regret of Hamilcar’s 
feast, as they fell asleep with their faces towards the stars. 

In the middle of the following day they halted on the 
hank of a river, amid clumps of rose-bays. Then they 
quickly threw' aside lances, bucklers, and belts. They bathed 
with shouts, and drew water in their helmets, while others 
drank lying flat on their stomachs, and all in the midst of the 
beasts of burden whose baggage was slipping from them. 

Spendius, who was seated on a dromedary stolen in 
TIamilcar’s parks, perceived Matho at a distance, with his 
arm hanging against his breast, his head bare, and his face 
bent down, giving his mule drink, and watching the water 
flow. Spendius immediately ran through the crowd calling 
him, “Master! master!” 

Matho gave him but scant thanks for his blessings, but 
Spendius paid no heed to this, and began to march behind 
him, from time to time turning restless glances in the 
direction of Carthage. 

He was the son of a Greek rhetor and a Campanian 
prostitute. He had at first grown rich by dealing in women; 
then, ruined by a shipwreck, he had made war against the 
Romans with the herdsmen of Samnium. He had been 
taken and had escaped ; he had been retaken, and had w r orked 
in the quarries, panted in the vapour baths, shrieked under 
torture, passed through the hands of many masters, and 
experienced every frenzy. At last, one day, in despair, he 
had flung himself into the sea from the top of a trireme 
where he was woiking at the oar. Some of Hamilcar’s 
sailors had picked him up when at the point of death, and 
lmd brought him to the ergastulum of Megara. at Cartilage. 
But, as fugitives were to be given back to the Romans, he had 
taken advantage of the confusion to fly with the soldiers. 

During the whole of the march he remained near Matho ; 
he brought him food, assisted him to dismount, and spread 
a carpet in the evening beneath his head. Matho at last w r as 
touched by these attentions, and by degrees unlocked his lips. 

He had been born in the gulf of Syrtis. His father had 
taken him on a pilgrimage to the temple of Ammon. Then 
he had hunted elephants in the forests of the Garamantes. 
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Afterwards he had entered the service of Carthage. He had 
been appointed tetrarch at the capture of Drrpanum. The 
Republic owed him four horses, twenty-three medimni of 
wheat, and a winter’s pay. He feared the gods, and wished 
to die in his native land. 

Spcndius spoke to him of his travels, and of the peoples 
and temples that he had visited. He knew many things: 
he could make sandals, boar-spears and nets; he could tame 
wild beasts and could cook fish. 

Sometimes he would interrupt himself, and utter a hoarse 
cry from the depths of his throat; Matho’s mule would 
quicken his pace, the others would hasten after them, and 
then Spendius would begin again though still torn with 
agony. This subsided at last on the evening of the fourth 
day. 

They were marching side by side to the right of the army 
on the side of a hill; down below stretched the plain lost in 
the vapours of the night. The lines of soldiers were defiling 
below them, making undulations in the shade. From time 
to time these passed over eminences lit up by the moon; 
then stars would tremble on the points of the jukes, the 
helmets would glimmer for an instant, all would disajipear, 
and others would come on continually. Startled flocks 
bleated in the distance, and a something of infinite sweetness 
seemed to sink upon the earth. 

Spendius, with his head thrown back and his eyes half- 
closed, inhaled the freshness of the wind with great sighs; he 
spread out his arms, moving his fingers that he might the 
better feel the caress that streamed over his body. Hopes 
of vengeance came back to him and transported him. He 
jjressed lus hand upon his mouth to check his sobs, and 
half-swooning with intoxication, let go the halter of his 
dromedary, which was proceeding with long, regular steps. 
Matho had relapsed into his former melancholy; his legs 
hung down to the ground, and the grass made a continuous 
rustling as it beat against his cothurni. 

The journey, however, spread itself out without ever 
coming to an end. At the extremity of a plain they would 
alw r ays reach a round-shaped plateau ; then they would 
descend again into a valley, and the mountains which seemed 
to block up the horizon would, in proportion as they were 
approached, glide as it were from their positions. From 
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time to time a river would appear amid the verdure of 
tamarisks to lose itself at the turning of the hills. Sometimes 
a huge rock would tower aloft like the prow r of a vessel or 
the pedestal of some vanished colossus. 

At regular intervals they met with little quadrangular 
temples, which served as stations for the pilgrims who 
repaired to Sicca. They were closed like tombs. The 
Libyans struck great blows upon the doors to have them 
opened. .But no one inside responded. 

Then the cultivation became more rare. They suddenly 
entered upon belts of sand bristling with thorny thickets. 
Idocks of sheep were browsing among the stones ; a woman 
with a blue fleece about her waist was watching them. 
She fled screaming when she saw the soldiers’ pikes among 
the rocks. 

They were marching through a kind of large passage 
bordered by two chains of red dish -coloured hillocks, when 
their nostrils were greeted with a nauseous odour, and 
they thought that they could sec something extraordinary 
on the top of a carob-tiee: a lion’s head reared itself above 
the leaves. 

They ran thither. It was a lion with his four limbs 
fastened to a cross like a criminal. His huge muzzle fell 
upon bis breast, and his two fore-paws, half-hidden beneath 
the abundance of his mane, were spread out wide like the 
wings of a bird. If is ribs stood severally out beneath his 
distended skin; his hind legs, which were nailed against 
each other, were raised somewhat, and the black blood, 
flowing through his hair, had collected in stalactites at the 
end of his tail, which hung down perfectly straight along 
the cross. The soldiers made merry around ; they called him 
consul, and Roman citizen, and threw pebbles into his eyes 
to drive away the gnats. 

liut a hundred paces farther on they saw two more, and 
then there suddenly appeared a long file of crosses bearing 
lions. Some had been so long dead that nothing was left 
against the wood but the remains of their skeletons; others 
which were half eaten away had their jaws twisted into 
horrible grimaces ; there were some enormous ones ; the 
shafts of the crosses bent beneath them, and they swayed in 
the wind, while bands of crows wheeled ceaselessly in the 
air above their heads. It was thus that the Carthaginian 
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peasants avenged themselves when they captured a wild 
beast; they hoped to terrify the others by such an example. 
The Barbarians ceased their laughter and were long lost in 
amazement. “What people is this/’ they thought, “that 
amuses itself by crucifying lions!” 

They were, besides, especially the men of the North, 
vaguely uneasy, troubled, and already sick. They tore their 
hands with the darts of the aloes ; great mosquitoes buzzed 
in their ears, and dysentery was breaking out in the army. 
They were weary at not yet seeing Sicca. They were afraid 
of losing themselves and of reaching the desert, the country 
of sands and terrors. Many even were unwilling to advance 
farther. Others started back to Carthage. 

At last on the seventh day, after following the base of a 
mountain for a long time, they turned abruptly to the right, 
and there then appeared a line of walls resting on white 
rocks and blending with them. Suddenly the entire city 
rose; blue, yellow, and white veils moved on the walls in 
the redness of the evening. These were the priestesses of 
Tanith, who had hastened thither to receive the men. They 
stood ranged along the rampart, striking tambourines, playing 
lyres, ami shaking crotala, while the rays of the sun, setting 
behind them in the mountains of Numidia, shot between the 
strings of their lyres over which their naked arms were 
stretched. At intervals their instruments would become 
suddenly still, and a cry would break forth, strident, precipi- 
tate, frenzied, continuous, a sort of barking which they made 
by striking both corners of the mouth with the tongue. 
Others, more motionless than the Sphinx, rested on their 
elbows with their chins on their hands, and darted their 
great black eyes upon the army as it ascended. 

Although Sicca was a sacred town it could not hold such 
a multitude; the temple alone, with its appurtenances, 
occupied half of it. Accordingly the Barbarians established 
themselves at their ease in the plain; those who were 
disciplined in regular troops, and the rest according to 
nationality or their own fancy. 

The Greeks ranged their tents of skin in parallel lines; the 
Iberians placed their canvas pavilions in a circle; the Gauls 
made themselves huts of planks; the Libyans cabins of dry 
atones; while the Negroes with their nails hollowed out 
trenches in the sand for sleeping in. Many, not knowing 
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where to go, wandered about among the baggage, and at 
nightfall lay down in their ragged mantles on the ground. 

The plain, which was wholly bounded by mountains, 
expanded around them. Here and there a palm-tree leaned 
over a sand-hill, and pines and oaks flecked the sides of the 
precipices: sometimes the rain of a storm w r ould hang from 
the sky like a long scarf, while the country everywhere was 
still covered with azure and serenity; then a warm wind 
would drive before it tornadoes of dust, and a stream would 
descend in cascades from the heights of Sicca, where, with 
its roofing of gold on its columns of brass, rose the temple 
of the Carthaginian Venus, the mistress of the land. She 
seemed to fill it with her soul. In such convulsions of the 
soil, such alternations of temperature, and such plays of 
light would she manifest the extravagance of her might 
with the beauty of her eternal smile. The mountains at 
their summits were crescent-shaped ; others were like women's 
bosoms presenting their swelling breasts, and the Barbarians 
felt a heaviness that was full of delight weighing down 
their fatigues. 

Spendius had bought a slave with the money brought him 
by his dromedary. The whole day long he lay asleep 
stretched before Alatho’s tent. Often he would awake, 
thinking in his dreams that he heard the whistling of the 
thongs; with a smile he would pass his hands over the scars 
on his legs at the place where the fetters had long been worn, 
ami then he would fall asleep again. 

Mat ho accepted his companionship, and when he went out 
Spendius would escort him like a lictor with a long sword on 
his thigh; or perhaps Matho would rest his arm carelessly 
on the other's shoulder, for Spendius was small. 

One evening w hen they were passing together through the 
streets in the camp they perceived some men covered with 
white cloaks; among them was Narr’ Havas, the prince of 
the Numidians. Matho started. 

“ Your sw ord ! ” he cried ; “ I will kill him ! ” 

“Not yet!” said Spendius, restraining him. Narr' Havas 
was already advancing towards him. 

He kissed both his thumbs in token of alliance, showing 
nothing of the anger which he had experienced at the 
drunkenness of the feast; then he spoke at length against 
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Carthage, but did not say what brought him among the 
Barbarians. 

“Was it to betray them, or else the Republic?” Spendius 
asked himself; and as he expected to profit by every disorder, 
he felt grateful to Nan*’ Havas for the future perfidies of 
which he suspected him. 

The chief of the Numidians remained amongst the Mer- 
cenaries. He appeared desirous of attaching Matho to him- 
self. He sent him fat goats, gold-dust, and ostrich feathers. 
The Libyan, who was amazed at such caresses, was in doubt 
whether to respond to them or to become exasperated at 
them. But Spendius pacified him, and Matho allowed him- 
self to be ruled by the slave, remaining ever irresolute and 
in an unconquerable torpor, like those who have once taken 
a draught of which they are to die. 

One morning when all three went out lion-hunting, Narr* 
Havas concealed a dagger in his cloak. Spendius kept 
continually behind him, and when they returned the dagger 
had not been drawn. 

Another time Narr’ Havas took them a long way off, as far 
as the boundaries of his kingdom. They came to a narrow 
gorge, and Narr’ Havas smiled as he declared that he had 
forgotten the way. Spendius found it again. 

But most frequently Matho would go off at sunrise, as 
melancholy as an augur, to wander about the country. He 
would stretch himself on the sand, and remain there motion- 
less until the evening. 

He consulted all the soothsayers in the army one alter the 
other — those who watch the trail of serpents, those who read 
the stars, and those who breathe upon the ashes of the 
dead. He swallowed galbanum, seseli, and viper’s venom 
which, freezes the heart; negro women, singing barbarous 
words in the moonlight, pricked the skin of his forehead 
with golden stylets; he loaded himself with necklaces and 
charms; he invoked in turn Baal-Khamon, Moloch, the seven 
Kabiri, Tanith, and the Venus of the Greeks. He engraved 
a name upon a copper plate, and buried it in the sand at the 
threshold of his tent. Spendius used to hear him groaning ^ 
and talking to himself. 

One night he went in. 

Matho, as naked as a corpse, was lying on a lion’s skin 
flat on his stomach, with his face in both his hands; a 
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hanging lamp lit up his armour, which was hooked on to the 
tent-pole above his head. 

“You are suffering ?” said the slave to him. “What is 
the matter with you ? Answer me ! ” And he shook him by 
the shoulder, calling him several times, “Master! master!” 

At last Matho lifted large troubled eyes towards him. 

“Listen!” he said in a low voice, and with a finger on his 
lips. “It is the wrath of the gods! Hamilcar’s daughter 
pursues me! I am afraid of her, Spendius!” He pressed 
himself close against his breast like a child terrified by a 
phantom. “Speak to me! I am sick! I want to get well! 
I have tried everything! But you, you perhaps know some 
stronger gods, or some restless invocation?” 

“For what purpose?” asked Spendius. 

Striking his head with both his fists, he replied : 

“To rid me of her!” 

Then speaking to himself with long pauses he said: 

“I am no doubt the victim of some holocaust which she 
has promised to the gods? — She holds me fast by a chain 
which people cannot see. If I walk, it is she that is ad- 
vancing; when I stop, she is resting! Her eyes burn me, 
1 hear her voice. She encompasses me, she penetrates me. 
It seems to me that she has become my soul ! 

“And yet between us there are, as it were, the invisible 
billows of a boundless ocean! She is far away and quite 
inaccessible! The splendour of her beauty forms a cloud of 
light around her, and at times 1 think that I have never seen 
her- that she does not exist — and that it is all a dream!” 

Matho wept thus in the darkness; the Barbarians were 
sleeping. Spendius, as he looked at him, recalled the young 
men who once used to entreat him with golden vases in their 
hands, when he led his herd of courtesans through the towns: 
a feeling of pity moved him, and he said: 

“Be strong, my master! Summon your will, and beseech 
the gods no more, for they turn not aside at the cries of men! 
Weeping like a coward ! And you are not humiliated that 
a woman can cause you so much suffering!” 

“Am I a child?” said Matho. “ Do you think that I 
am moved by their faces and songs ? We kept them at 
Drepanum to sweep out our stables. I have enjoyed them 
amid assaults, beneath falling ceilings, and while the catapult 
was still vibrating! But she, Spendius, she ” 
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The slave interrupted him: 

“If she were not Hamilcar’s daughter ” 

“No!” cried Matho. “She has nothing in common with 
other daughters of men ! Have you seen her great eyes 
beneath her great eyebrows, like suns beneath triumphal 
arches ? Think : when she appeared all the torches grew 
pale. Her naked breast shone here and there through the 
diamonds of her necklace; behind her you perceived, as it 
were, the odour of a temple, and her whole being emitted 
something that was sweeter than wine and more terrible 
than death. She walked, however, and then she stopped . 99 

He remained gaping with his head cast down and his 
eyeballs fixed. 

“But I want her! I need her! I am dying for her! I 
am transported with frenzied joy at the thought of clasping 
her in my arms, and yet I hate her, Spendius! I should like 
to beat her! What is to be done? I have a mind to sell 
myself and become her slave! You have been that! You 
were able to get sight of her; speak to me of her! Kvery 
night she ascends to the terrace of her palace, does she not? 
Ah ! the stones must quiver beneath her sandals, and the 
stars bend down to see her!” 

He fell back in a perfect frenzy, with a rattling in his 
throat like a wounded bull. 

Then Matho sang: “He pursued into the forest the female 
monster, whose tail undulated over the dead leaves like 
a silver brook.” And with lingering tones he imitated 
Salanimbo’s voice, while his outspread hands were held 
like two light hands on the strings of a lyre. 

To all the consolations offered by Spendius, he repeated 
the same words; their nights were spent in these wailings 
and exhortations. 

Matho sought to drown his thoughts in wane. After his 
fits of drunkenness he was more melancholy still. lie tried 
to divert himself at huckle-bones, and lost the gold plates 
of his necklace one by one. He had himself taken to the 
servants of the Goddess; but he came down the hill sobbing, 
like one returning from a funeral. 

Spendius, on the contrary, became more bold and gay. 
He w r as to be seen in the leafy taverns discoursing in the 
midst of the soldiers. He mended old cuirasses. He juggled 
with daggers. He went and gathered herbs in the fields for 
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the sick. He was facetious, dexterous, full of invention and 
talk; the Barbarians grew accustomed to his services, and 
he came to be loved by them. 

However, they were awaiting an ambassador from Carthage 
to bring them mules laden with baskets of gold ; and ever 
beginning the same calculation over again, they would trace 
figures with their fingers in the sand. Every one was 
arranging his life beforehand ; they would have concubines, 
slaves, lands; others intended to bury their treasure, or risk 
it on a vessel. But their tempers were provoked by want 
of employment ; there were constant disputes between horse- 
soldiers and foot-soldiers. Barbarians and Greeks, while there 
was a never-ending din of shrill female voices. 

Every day men came flocking in nearly naked, and w r ith 
grass on their heads to protect them from the sun ; they were 
the debtors of the rich Carthaginians and had been forced 
to till the lands of the latter, but had escaped. Eibyans came 
pouring in with peasants ruined by the taxes, outlaws, and 
malefactors. Then the horde of traders, all the dealers in 
wine and oil, who were furious at not being paid, laid the 
blame upon the Republic. Spendius declaimed against it. 
Soon the provisions ran low ; and there was talk of advancing 
in a body upon Carthage, and calling in the Romans. 

One evening, at supper-time, dull cracked sounds were 
heard approaching, and something red appeared in the 
distance among the undulations of the soil. 

It was a large purple litter, adorned with ostrich feathers 
at the corners. Chains of crystal and garlands of pearls 
beat against the closed hangings. It w r as followed by camels 
sounding the great bells that hung at their breasts, and 
having around them horsemen clad from shoulder to heel 
in armour of golden scales. 

They halted three hundred paces from the camp to take 
their round bucklers, broad swords, and Boeotian helmets 
out of the cases which they carried behind their saddles. 
Some remained with the camels, while the others resumed 
their march. At last the ensigns of the Republic appeared, 
that is to say, staves of blue wood terminating in horses' 
heads or fir-cones. The Barbarians all rose with applause ; 
the women rushed towards the guards of the Legion and 
kissed their feet. 

The litter advanced on the shoulders of twelve Negroes 
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who walked in step with short, rapid strides; they went at 
random to right or left, being embarrassed by the tent-ropes, 
the animals that were straying about, or the tripods where 
food was being cooked. Sometimes a fat hand, laden with 
rings, would partially open the litter, and a hoarse voice 
would utter loud reproaches; then the bearers would stop 
and take a different direction through the camp. 

But the purple curtains were raised, and a human head, 
impassible and bloated, was seen resting on a large pillow; 
the eyebrows, which were like arches of ebony, met each 
other at the points; golden dust sparkled in the frizzled 
hair, and the face was so wan that it looked as if it had 
been powdered with marble raspings. The rest of the body 
was concealed beneath the fleeces which filled the litter. 

In the man so reclining the soldiers recognized the Suffet 
Han no, he whose slackness had assisted to lose the battle of 
the A^gatian islands; and as to his victory at Hecatompylos 
over the Libyans, even if he did behave with clemency, 
thought the Barbarians, it was owing to cupidity, for he had 
sold all the captives on his own account, although he had 
reported their deaths to the Republic. 

After seeking for some time for a convenient place from 
which to harangue the soldiers, he made a sign; the litter 
stopped, and Hanno, supported by two slaves, put his 
tottering feet to the ground. 

He uore boots of black felt strewn with silver moons. 
His legs were swathed in bands like those wrapped about a 
mummy, and the flesh crept through the crossings of the 
linen; his stomach came out beyond the scarlet jacket which 
covered his thighs; the folds of his neck fell down to his 
breast like the dewlaps of an ox; his tunic, which was 
painted with flowers, was bursting at the arm-pits ; he wore 
a scarf, a girdle, and an ample black cloak with laced double 
sleeves. But the abundance of his garments, his great neck- 
lace of blue stones, his golden clasps, and heavy earrings only 
rendered his deformity still more hideous. He might have 
been taken for some big idol rough -hewn in a block of stone; 
for a pale leprosy, which was spread over his whole body, 
gave him the appearance of an inert thing. His nose, how-' 
ever, which was hooked like a vulture's beak, was violently 
dilated to breathe in the air, and his little eyes, with their 
gummed lashes, shone with a hard and metallic lustre. He 
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held a spatula of aloe-wood in his hand wherewith to scratch 
his skin. 

At last two heralds sounded their silver horns; the tumult 
subsided, and Ilanno commenced to speak. 

He began with an eulogy of the Gods and the Republic; 
the Barbarians ought to congratulate themselves on having 
served it. I 3 ut they must show themselves more reasonable; 
times were hard, “and if a master has only three olives, is 
it not right that he should keep two for himself?” 

The old Suffet mingled his speech in this way with proverbs 
and apologues, nodding his head the while to solicit some 
approval. 

lie spoke in Punic, and those surrounding him (the most 
alert, who had hastened thither without their arms) were 
Campanians, Gauls, and Greeks, so that no one in the crowd 
understood him. Ilanno, perceiving this, stopped and 
reflected, swaying himself heavily from one leg to the 
other. 

It occurred to him to call the captains together; then his 
heralds shouted the order in Greek, the language which, 
from the time of Xantliippus, had been used for commands 
in the Carthaginian armies. 

The guards dispersed tiic mob of soldiers with strokes of 
the whip; and the captains ot the Spartan phalanxes and 
the chiefs of the Barbarian cohorts soon arrived with the 
insignia of their rank, and in the armour of their nation. 
Night had fallen, a great tumult was spreading through the 
plain; fires were burning here and there; and the soldiers 
kept going from one to another asking what the matter 
was, and why the Suffet did not distribute the money. 

lie was setting the infinite burdens of the Republic before 
the captains. II er treasury was empty. The tribute to 
Rome was crushing her. “ We are quite at a loss what to 
do! She is much to be pitied!” 

From time to time he would rub his limbs with his aloe- 
wood spatula, or perhaps lie would break off to drink a 
ptisan made of the ashes of a weasel and asparagus boiled 
in vinegar from a silver cup handed to him by a slave; then 
he would wipe his lips with a scarlet napkin and resume: 

“ What used to be worth a shekel of silver is now w'orth 
three shekels of gold, while the cultivated lands which w^ere 
abandoned during the war bring in nothing! Our purpura 
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fisheries are nearly gone, and even pearls are becoming 
exorbitant; we have scarcely unguents enough for the service 
of the gods! As for the things of the table, I shall say 
nothing about them; it is a calamity! For want of galleys 
we are without spices, and it is a matter of great difficulty 
to procure silphium on account of the rebellions on the 
Cyrenian frontier. Sicily, where so many slaves used to be 
had, is now closed to us! Only yesterday I gave more 
money for a bather and four scullions than I used at one time 
to give for a pair of elephants!” 

He unrolled a long piece of papyrus; and, without omitting 
a single figure, read all the expenses that the government 
had incurred ; so much for repairing the temples, for paving 
the streets, for the construction of vessels, for the coral- 
fisheries, for the enlargement of the Syssitia, and for engines 
in the mines in the country of the Cantabrians. 

But the captains understood Punic as little as the soldiers, 
although the Mercenaries saluted one another in that lan- 
guage. It was usual to place a few Carthaginian officers in 
the Barbarian armies to act as interpreters; after the war 
they had concealed themselves through fear of vengeance, 
and Ilanno had not thought of taking them with him; his 
hollow voice, too, was lost in the w r ind. 

The Greeks, girthed in their iron waist-belts, strained 
their ears as they strove to guess at his words, while the 
mountaineers, covered with furs like bears, looked at him 
with distrust, or yawned as they leaned on their brass- 
nailed clubs. The heedless Gauls sneered as they shook 
their lofty heads of hair, and the men of the desert listened 
motionless, cowled in their garments of grey wool; others 
kept coming up behind; the guards, crushed by the mob, 
staggered on their horses; the Negroes held out burning 
fir-branches at arm's length ; and the big Carthaginian, 
mounted on a grassy hillock, continued his harangue. 

The Barbarians, however, were growing impatient; mur- 
muring arose, and every one apostrophized him. Hanno 
gesticulated with his spatula; and those who wanted the 
others to be quiet shouted still more loudly, thereby adding 
to the din. 

Suddenly a man of mean appearance bounded to Hanno’s 
feet, snatched up a herald's trumpet, blew it, and Spendius 
(for it was he) announced that he was going to say something 
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of importance. At this declaration, which was rapidly uttered 
in five different languages, Greek. Latin, Gallic, Libyan, and 
Balearic, the captains, half laughing and half surprised, 
replied : “ Speak ! Speak ! ” 

Spendius hesitated; he trembled; at last, addressing the 
Libyans who were the most numerous, he said to them: 

“You have all heard this man’s horrible threats !” 

Ilanno made no exclamation, therefore he did not under- 
stand Libyan; and, to carry on the experiment, Spendius 
repeated the same phrase in the other Barbarian dialects. 

They looked at one another in astonishment; then, as 
by a tacit agreement, and believing perhaps that they had 
understood, they bent their heads in token of assent. 

Then Spendius began in vehement tones: 

“lie said first that all the gods of the other nations were 
but dreams beside the gods of Carthage! lie called you 
cowards, thieves, liars, dogs, and the sons of dogs! But for 
you (he said that!) the Republic would not be forced to pay 
tribute to the Romans; and through your excesses you have 
drained it of perfumes, aromatics, slaves, and silphium, for 
you are in league with the nomads on the Cyrenian frontier! 
But the guilty shall be punished ! He read the enumera- 
tion of their torments; they shall be made to work at the 
paving of the streets, at the equipment of the vessels, at the 
adornment of the Syssitia, while the rest shall be sent to 
scrape the earth in the mines in the country of the 
Cantabrians.” 

Spendius repeated the same statements to the Gauls, 
Greeks, Campanians, and Balearians. The Mercenaries, recog- 
nizing several of the proper names which had met their ears, 
were convinced that he was accurately reporting the Sulfet’s 
speech. A few cried out to liim, “You lie!” but their voices 
were drowned in the tumult of the rest; Spendius added: 

“Have you not seen that he has left a reserve of his 
horse-soldiers outside the camp? At a given signal they 
will hasten hither to slay you all.” 

Tiie Barbarians turned in that direction, and as the crowd 
was then scattering, there appeared in the midst of them, 
and advancing with the slow ness of a phantom, a human 
being, bent, lean, entirely naked, and covered down to his 
flanks with long hair bristling with dried leaves, dust, and 
thorns. About his loins and his knees he had wisps of 
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straw and linen rags; his soft and earthy skin hung on his 
emaciated limbs like tatters on dried boughs; his hands 
trembled with a continuous quivering, and as he walked he 
leaned on a staff of olive-wood. 

He reached the Negroes who were bearing the torches. 
His pale gums were displayed in a sort of idiotic titter; 
his large, scared eyes gazed upon the crowd of Barbarians 
around him. 

But uttering a cry of terror he threw himself behind them, 
shielding himself with their bodies. “There they are? 
There they are!” he stammered out, pointing to the suffete’s 
guards, who were motionless in their glittering armour. Their 
horses, dazzled by the light of the torches which crackled in 
the darkness, were pawing the ground; the human spectre 
struggled and howled : 

“They have killed them!” 

At these w r ords, which were screamed in Balearic, some 
Balearians came up and recognized him; without answering 
them he repeated: 

“Yes, all killed, all! crushed like grapes I 'The fine young 
men! the slingers! my companions and yours!” 

They gave him wine to drink, and he wept; then he 
launched forth into speech. 

Spend ius could scarcely repress his joy, as he explained 
the horrors related by Zarxas to the Greeks and Libyans; 
he could not believe them, so appropriately did they come 
in. The Balearians grew pale as they learnt how their 
companions had perished. 

It was a troop of three hundred slingers who had dis- 
embarked the evening before, and had on that day slept 
too late. When they reached the square of Khamon the 
Barbarians were gone, and they found themselves defence- 
less, their clay bullets having been put on the camels with 
the rest of the baggage. They were allowed to advance into 
the street of Satheb as far as the brass-slieathed oaken gate; 
then the people with a single impulse had sprung upon them. 

Indeed, the soldiers remembered a great shout; Spendius, 
who was flying at the head of the columns, had not heard it. 

Then the corpses were placed in the arms of the Pataec 
gods that fringed the temple of Khamon. They were 
upbraided with all the crimes of the Mercenaries; their 
gluttony, their thefts, their impiety, their disdain, and the 
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murder of the fishes in Salammbo’s garden. Their bodies 
were subjected to infamous mutilations; the priests burned 
their hair in order to torture their souls; they were hung up 
in pieces in the meat-shops; some even buried their teeth 
in them, and in the evening funeral-piles were kindled at 
the crossways to finish them. 

These were the flames that had gleamed from a distance 
across the lake. But some* houses having taken fire* any 
dead or dying that remained were speedily thrown over the 
walls; Zarxas had remained among the reeds on the edge of 
the lake until the following day; then he had wandered 
about through the country, seeking for the army by the 
footprints in the dust. In the morning he hid himself in 
caves; in the evening he resumed his march with his bleeding 
wounds, famished, sick, living on roots and carrion; at last 
one day he perceived lances on the horizon, and he had 
followed them, for his reason was disturbed through his 
terrors and miseries. 

The indignation of the soldiers, restrained so long as he 
was speaking, broke forth like a tempest; they were going 
to massacre the guards together with the Suffet. A few 
interposed, saying that they ought to hear him and know at 
least whether they should be paid. Then they all cried: 
“ Our money!” Hanno replied that he had brought it. 

They ran to the outposts, and the Suffers baggage arrived 
in the midst of the tents, pressed forward by the Barbarians. 
Without waiting for the slaves, they very quickly unfastened 
the baskets; in them they found hyacinth robes, sponges, 
scrapers, brushes, perfumes, and antimony pencils foi paint- 
ing the eyes — all belonging to the guards, who were rich 
men and accustomed to such refinements. Next they un- 
covered a large bronze tub on a camel : it belonged to the 
Suflet, who had it for bathing in during his journey; for he 
had taken all manner of precautions, even going so far as to 
bring caged weasels from Hecatompylos, which w r cre burnt 
alive to make his ptisan. But, as his malady gave him a 
great appetite, there were also many comestibles and many 
wines, pickle, meats and fishes preserved in honey, with 
little pots of Commagene, or melted goose-fat covered with 
snow and chopped straw. There was a considerable supply 
of it; the more they opened the baskets the more they 
found, and laughter arose like conflicting waves. 
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As to the pay of the Mercenaries, it nearly filled two 
esparto-grass baskets ; there were even visible in one. of 
them some of the leathern disks which the Republic used to 
economize its specie ; and as the Barbarians appeared greatly 
surprised, Hanno told them that, their accounts being very 
difficult, the Ancients had not had leisure to examine them. 
Meanwhile they sent them this. 

Then everything was in disorder and confusion: mules, 
serving-men, litter, provisions, and baggage. The soldiers 
took the coin in the bags to stone Hanno. With great 
difficulty he was able to mount an ass; and he fled, clinging 
to its hair, howling, weeping, shaken, bruised, and calling 
down the curse of all the gods upon the army. His broad 
necklace of precious stones rebounded up to his cars. His 
cloak, which was too long, and which trailed behind him, 
he kept on with his teeth, and from afar the Barbarians 
shouted at him: “ Begone coward! pig! sink of Moloch! 
sweat your gold and your plague! quicker! quicker !” The 
routed escort galloped beside him. 

But the fury of the Barbarians did not abate. They re- 
membered that several of them who had set out for Carthage 
had not returned ; no doubt they had been killed. So much 
injustice exasperated them, and they began to pull up the 
stakes of their tents, to roll up their cloaks, and to bridle 
their horses; every one took his helmet and sword, and 
instantly all was ready. Those who had no arms rushed 
into the woods to cut staves. 

Day dawned; the people of Sicca were roused, and stirring 
in the streets. "‘They are going to Carthage, ” said they, 
and the rumour of this soon spread through the country. 

From every path and every ravine men arose. Shepherds 
were seen running down from the mountains. 

Then, when the Barbarians had set out, Spend ius circled 
the plain, riding on a Punic stallion, and attended by his 
slave, who led a third horse. 

A single tent remained. Spendius entered it. 

“Up, master! rise! we are departing!” 

“And where are you going?” asked Matho. 

“To Carthage!” cried Spendius. 

Matho bounded upon the horse which the slave held at 
the door. 
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Tiie moon was rising just above the waves, and on the 
town which was still wrapped in darkness there glittered 
white and luminous specks — the pole of a chariot, a dangling 
rag of linen, the corner of a wall, or a golden necklace on the 
bosom of a god. The glass balls on the roofs of the temples 
beamed like great diamonds here and there. But ill-defined 
ruins, piles of black earth, and gardens formed deeper masses 
in the gloom, and below Malqua fishermen’s nets stretched 
from one house to another like gigantic bats spreading their 
wings. The grinding of the hydraulic wheels which con- 
veyed water to the highest stories of the palaces, was no 
longer heard; and the camels, lying ostrich fashion on their 
stomachs, rested peacefully in the middle of the terraces. 
The porters were asleep in the streets on the thresholds of 
the houses; the shadows of the colossuscs stretched across 
the deserted squares; occasionally in the distance the smoke 
of a still burning sacrifice would escape through the bronze 
tiling, and the heavy breeze would waft the odours of 
aromatics blended with the scent of the sea and the exhala- 
tion from the sun-heated walls. The motionless waves shone 
around Caithage, for the moon was spreading her light at 
once upon the mountain-circled gulf and upon the lake of 
Tunis, where flamingoes formed long rose-coloured lines amid 
the banks of sand, while farther on beneath the catacombs 
the great salt lagoon shimmered like a piece of silver. The 
blue vault of heaven sank on the horizon in one direction 
into the dustiness of the plains, and in the other into the 
mists of the sea; and on the summit of the Acropolis, the 
pyramidal cypress-trces, fringing the temple of Esclimoun, 
swayed murmuring like the regular waves that beat slowly 
along the mole beneath the ramparts. 

Salammbo ascended to the terrace of her palace, sup- 
ported by a female slave who carried an iron dish filled with 
live coals. 
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In the middle of the terrace there was a small ivory bed 
covered with lynx skins, and cushions made with the feathers 
of the parrot, a fatidical animal consecrated to the gods, and 
at the four corners rose four long perfuming-pans filled with 
nard, incense, cinnamomum, and myrrh. The slave lit the 
perfumes. Salammbo looked at the polar star; she slowly 
saluted the four points of heaven, and knelt down on the 
ground in the azure dust which was strewn with golden stars 
in imitation of the firmament. Then with both elbows against 
her sides, her forearms straight and her hands open, she 
threw back her head beneath the rays of the moon, and said : 

“O Rabetna! — Baalet! — Tanith!” and her voice was 
lengthened in a plaintive fashion as though to call some 
one. “Anaitis! Astarte! Derceto! Astoreth! Mylittal Athara! 
Elissa! Tiratha! — By the hidden symbols — by the resounding 
sistra — by the furrows of the earth — by the eternal silence 
and by the eternal fruitfulness — mistress of the gloomy sea 
and of the azure shores, O Queen of the watery world, 
all hail!” 

She swayed her whole body twice or thrice, and then 
cast herself face downwards in the dust with both arms 
outstretched. 

But the slave nimbly raised her, for according to the rites 
someone must catch the suppliant at the moment of his 
prostration ; this told him that the gods accepted him, and 
Salammbo’s nurse never failed in this pious duty. 

Some merchants from Darytian Gaetulia had brought her 
to Carthage when quite young, and after her enfranchisement 
she would not forsake her old masters, as was shown by her 
right ear, which was pierced with a large hole. A petticoat 
of many-coloured stripes fitted closely on her hips, and fell to 
her ankles, where two tin rings clashed together. Her some- 
what flat face was yellow like her tunic. Silver bodkins of 
great length formed a sun behind her head. She wore a 
coral button on the nostril, and she stood beside the bed 
more erect than a Ilermes, and with her eyelids cast down. 

Salammbo w T alked to the edge of the terrace; her eyes 
swept the horizon for an instant, and then were lowered upon 
the sleeping town, while the sigh that she heaved swelled 
her bosom, and gave an undulating movement to the whole 
length of the long white simar which hung without clasp 
or girdle about her. Her curved and painted sandals were 
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hidden beneath a heap of emeralds, and a net of purple 
thread was filled with her disordered hair. 

But she raised her head to gaze upon the moon, and 
murmured, mingling her speech with fragments of hymns: 

“How lightly turnest thou supported by the impalpable 
ether! It brightens about thee, and ’tis the stir of thine 
agitation that distributes the winds and fruitful dews. 
According as thou dost wax and wane the eyes of cats and 
spots ol panthers lengthen or grow short. Wives shriek thy 
name in the pangs of childbirth! Thou mak( st the shells 
to swell, the wine to bubble, and the corpse to putrefy! 

J hou forrnest the pearls at the bottom of the sea! 

“And every gcim, O Goddess I ferments in the dark depths 
of thy moisture. 

“ When thou appearest, quietness is spread abroad upon 
the earth; the flowers close, the waves are soothed, wearied 
man stretches his breast toward thee, and the world with 
its oceans and mountains looks at itself in thy face as in 
a mirror. Thou art w hite, gentle, luminous, immaculate, 
helping, purifying, serene ! 19 

The descent of the moon was then over the mountain of 
the Hot Springs, in the hollow formed by its two summits, 
on the other side of the gulf. Below it there was a little 
star, and all around it a pale circle. Salammbo went on: 

“But thou art a terrible mistress! — Monsters, terrifying 
phantoms, and lying dreams come from thee; thine eyes 
devour the stones of buildings, and the apes are ever ill 
each time thou growest young again. 

“Whither goest thou? Why dost thou change thy forms 
continually? Now, slender and curved, thou glidest through 
space like a mastless galley; and then, amid the stars, thou 
art like a shepherd keeping his flock. Shining and round, 
thou dost graze the mountain-tops like the wheel of a chariot. 

“O Tanith! thou dost love me? I have looked so much 
on thee! But no! thou sailest through thine azure, and I — 
I remain on the motionless earth. 

“Taanach, take your nebal and play softly on the silver 
string, for my heart is sad ! ” 

The slave lifted a sort of harp of ebony w'ood, taller than 
herself, and triangular in shape like a delta; she fixed the 
point in a crystal globe, and with both arms began to play. 

The sounds followed one another hurried and deep, like 
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the buzzing of bees, and with increasing sonorousness floated 
away into the night with the complaining of the waves, and 
the rustling of the great trees on the summit of the Acropolis. 

“ Hush ! ” cried Salammbo. 

“What ails you, mistress? The blowing of the breeze, the 
passing of a cloud, everything disquiets you just now!” 

“I do not know,” she said. 

“ Vou are wearied with too long prayers!” 

“O! Taanach, I would fain be dissolved in them like a 
flower in wine!” 

“Perhaps it is the smoke of your perfumes?” 

“No!” said Salammbo; “the spirit of the gods dwells in- 
fragrant odours.” 

'Then the slave spoke to her of her father. It was thought 
that he had gone towards the amber country, behind the 
pillars of Melkarth. “But if he does not return,” she said, 
“you must nevertheless, since it was his will, choose a 
husband among the sons of the Ancients, and then your 
grief will pass away in a man’s arms.” 

“Why?” asked the young girl. All those that she had 
seen had horrified her with their fallow-deer laughter and 
their coarse limbs. 

“Sometimes, 'Taanach, from the depths of my being there 
exhale as it were hot fumes heavier than the vapours from a 
volcano. Voices call me, a globe of fire rolls and mounts 
within my bosom, it stifles me, I am at the point of death; 
and then, something sweet, flowing from my brow to my 
feet, passes through my flesh — it is a caress enfolding me, 
and I feel myself crushed as though a god were stretched 
upon me. O ! would that I could lose myself in the mists 
of the night, the waters of the fountains, the sap of the trees, 
that I could issue from my body, and be but a breath, or a 
ray, and glide, mount up to thee, O Mother!” 

She raised her arms to their full length, arching her form, 
which in its long garment was as pale and light as the moon. 
Then she fell back, panting on the ivory couch; but Taanach 
passed an amber necklace with dolphin’s teeth about her 
neck to banish terrors, and Salammbo said in an almost 
stifled voice: “Go and bring me Schahabarim.” 

Her father had not wished her to enter the college of 
priestesses, nor eve n to be made at all acquainted with the 
popular Tanith. He was reserving her for some alliance 
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that might serve his political ends; so that Salammbo lived 
alone in the midst of the palace. Her mother was long 
since dead. 

She had grown up with abstinences, fastings and purifica- 
tions, always surrounded by grave and exquisite things, 
her body saturated with perfumes, and her soul filled with 
prayers. She had never tasted wine, nor eaten meat, nor 
touched an unclean animal, nor set her heels in the house 
of death. 

She knew nothing of obscene images, for as each god 
was manifested in different forms, the same principle often 
icceived the witness of contradictory cults, and Salammbo 
worshipped the Goddess in her sidereal presentation. An 
influence had descended upon the maiden from the moon ; 
when the planet passed diminishing away, Salammbo grew 
weak. She languished the whole day long, and revived at 
evening. During an eclipse she had nearly died. 

But Rabetna, in jealousy, revenged herself for the virginity 
w ithdrawn from her sacrifices, and she tormented Salammbo 
with possessions, all the stronger for being vague, which 
were spread through this belief and excited by it. 

Unceasingly was Hamilrar's daughter disquieted about 
Tanith. She had learned her adventures, her travels, and 
all her names, which she would repeat without their having 
any distinct signification for her. In order to penetrate into 
the depths of her dogma, she wished to become acquainted, 
in the most secret part of the temple, with the old idol in 
the magnificent mantle, whereon depended the destinies of 
C'arthage, for the idea of a god did not stand out clearly 
fiom his representation, and to hold, or even see, the image 
of one, was to take away part of his virtue, and in a measure 
to rule him. 

But Salammbo turned round. She had recognized the 
sound of the golden bells which Schaliabarim wore at the 
hem of his garment. 

He ascended the staircases; then at the threshold of the 
terrace he stopped and folded his arms. 

llis sunken eyes shone like the lamps of a sepulchre; his 
long, thin body floated in its linen robe which was weighted 
by the bells, the latter alternating with balls of emeralds at 
his heels. He had feeble limbs, an oblique skull, and a 
pointed chin; his skin seemed cold to the touch, and liis 
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yellow face, which was deeply furrowed with wrinkles, was* 
as though contracted in a longing, in an everlasting grief. 

He was the high priest of Tanith, and it was he who 
had educated Salammbo. 

“Speak !” he said. “What will you?” 

“I hoped — you had almost promised me ” She 

stammered and was confused; then suddenly: “Why d<> 
you despise me? what have I forgotten in the rites? You 
are my master, and you told me that no one was so 
accomplished in the tilings pertaining to the Goddess as 
T ; but there are some of which you will not speak. Is 
it so, O father?” 

Schahabarim remembered Hamilcar’s orders, and replied : 

“No, I have nothing more to teach you!” 

“A Genius,” she resumed, “impels me to this love. 1 
have climbed the steps of Eschmoun, god of the planets 
and intelligences ; I have slept beneath the golden olive of 
Melkarth, patron of the Tyrian colonies; I have pushed open 
the doors of Baal-Khamon, the enlightener and fertilizer; 
I have sacrificed to the subterranean Kabiri, to the gods 
of woods, winds, rivers, and mountains; but, can you under- 
stand? they are all too far away, too high, too insensible, 
while she — I feel her mingled in my life; she fills my soul, 
and I quiver with inward startings, as though she was 
leaping in order to escape. JVlethinks I am about to hear 
her voice and see her face; lightnings dazzle me, and then 
I sink back again into the darkness.” 

Schahabarim was silent. She entreated him with suppliant 
looks. At last he made a sign for the dismissal of the slave, 
who was not of Chanaanitish race. Taanach disappeared, 
and Schahabarim, raising one arm in the air, began: 

“Before the gods darkness alone was, and a breathing 
stirred, dull and indistinct as the conscience of a man in a 
dream. It contracted, creating Desire and Cloud, and from 
Desire and Cloud there issued primitive Matter. This was a 
water, muddy, black, icy, and deep. It contained senseless 
monsters, incoherent portions of the forms to be born, which 
are painted on the walls of the sanctuaries. 

“Then Matter condensed. It became an egg. It burst. 
One half formed the earth and the other the firmament. 
Sun, moon, winds, and clouds appeared, and at the crash of 
the thunder intelligent creatures awoke. Then Eschmoun 
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spread himself in the starry sphere; Khamon beamed in the 
sun; Melkarth thrust him with his arms behind Gades; the 
Kabiri descended beneath the volcanoes, and Rabetna like a 
nurse bent over the world pouring out her light like milk, 
and her night like a mantle. ” 

“And then?” she said. 

He had related the secret of the origins to her, to divert 
her from sublimer prospects; but the maiden's desire kindled 
again at his last words, and Schahabarim, half yielding, 
resumed : 

“She inspires and governs the loves of men.” 

“The loves of men!” repeated Salammbo dreamily. 

“She is the soul of Carthage,” continued the priest ; “and 
although she is everywhere diffused, it is here that she 
dwells, beneath the sacred veil.” 

“O father!” cried Salammbo, “I shall see her, shall I not? 
you will bring me to her! I had long been hesitating; I 
am devoured with curiosity to see her form. Pity! help 
me! let us go!” 

He repulsed her with a vehement gesture that was full 
of pride. 

“Never! Do you not know that it means death? The 
hermaphrodite Baals are unveiled to us alone who are men 
in understanding and women in weakness. Your desire is 
sacrilege ; be satisfied with the knowledge that you possess ! ” 

She fell upon her knees, placing two fingers against her 
ears in token of repentance; and crushed by the priest’s 
words, and filled at once with anger against him, with terror, 
and with humiliation, she burst into sobs. Sehahabarim 
remained erect, and more insensible than the stones of the 
terrace. He looked down upon her quivering at his feet, 
and felt a kind of joy on seeing her suffer for his divinity 
whom he himself could not wholly embrace. The birds were 
already singing, a cold wind was blowing, and little clouds 
were drifting in the paling sky. 

Suddenly he perceived on the horizon, behind Tunis, what 
looked like slight mists trailing along the ground; then these 
became a great curtain of dust extending perpendicularly, 
and, amid the w hirlwinds of the thronging mass, dromedaries’ 
heads, lances, and shields appeared. It was the army of the 
Barbarians advancing upon Carthage. 



IV 


BENEATH THE WALLS OF CARTHAGE 

Some country people, riding on asses or running on foot, 
arrived in the town, pale, breathless, and mad with fear. 
They were flying before the army. It had accomplished 
the iourney from Sicca in three days, in order to reach 
Carthage and wholly exterminate it. 

The gates were shut. The Barbarian^ appeared almost 
immediately; but they stopped in the middle of the isthmus, 
on the edge of the lake. 

At first they made no hostile announcement. Several 
approached with palm branches in their hands. They were 
driven back with arrows, so great was the terror. 

In the morning and at nightfall prowlers would sometimes 
wander along the walls. A little man carefully wrapped in 
a cloak, and with his face concealed beneath a very low visor, 
was especially noticed. He would remain whole hours 
gazing at the aqueduct, and so persistently that he doubt- 
less wished to mislead the Carthaginians as to his real designs. 
Another man, a sort of giant who walked bareheaded, used 
to accompany him. 

But Carthage was defended throughout the whole breadth 
of the isthmus: first by a trench, then by a grassy rampart, 
and lastly by a wall thirty cubits high, built of freestone, 
and in two stories. It contained stables for three hundred 
elephants with stores for their caparisons, shackles, and food ; 
other stables again for four thousand horses with supph'es of 
barley and harness, and barracks for twenty thousand 
soldiers with armour and all materials for war. Tow* rs rose 
from the second story, all provided with battlements, and 
having bronze bucklers hung on cramps on the outside. 

This first line of wall gave immediate shelter to Malqua, 
the sailors’ and dyers’ quarter. Masts might be seen where- 
on purple sails were drying, and on the highest terraces 
clay furnaces for heating the pickle were visible, 
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Behind, the lofty houses of the city rose in an amphi- 
theatre of cubical form. They were built of stone, planks, 
shingle, reeds, shells, and beaten earth. The woods belonging 
to the temples were like lakes of verdure in this mountain 
of diversely coloured blocks. It was levelled at unequal 
distances by the public squares, and was cut from top to 
bottom by countless intersecting lanes. The enclosures of 
of the three old quarters which are now lost might be dis- 
tinguished; they rose here and there like great reefs, or 
extended in enormous fronts, blackened, half-covered with 
flowers, and broadly striped by the casting of filth, while 
streets passed through their yawning apertures like rivers 
beneath bridges. 

The hill of the Acropolis, in the centre of Byrsa, was hidden 
beneath a disordered array of monuments. There were 
temples with wreathed columns bearing bronze capitals and 
metal chains, cones of dry stones with bands of azure, copper 
cupolas, marble architraves, Babylonian buttresses, obelisks 
poised on their points like inverted torches. Peristyles 
reached to pediments; volutes were displayed through 
colonnades; granite walls supported tile partitions; the 
whole mounting, half hidden, the one above the other in 
a marvellous and incomprehensible fashion. In it might 
be felt the succession of the ages, and, as it were, the 
memorials of forgotten fatherlands. 

Behind the Acropolis the Mappalian road, which was lined 
with tombs, extended through red lands in a straight line 
from the shore to the catacombs; then spacious dwellings 
occurred at intervals in the gardens, and this third quarter, 
Mcgara, which was the new town, reached as far as the 
edge of the cliff, where rose a giant pharos that blazed forth 
c\ cry night. 

In this fashion was Carthage displayed before the soldiers 
quartered in the plain. 

They could recognize the markets and crossways in the 
distance, and disputed with one another as to the sites of 
the temples. Khamon’s, fronting the Syssitia, had golden 
tiles; Melkarth, to the left of Eschmoun, had branches of 
coral on its roofing ; beyond, Tanitli’s copper cupola swelled 
among the palm - trees ; the dark Moloch was below the 
cisterns, in the direction of the pharos. At the angles of 
the pediments, on the tops of the walls, at the corners of the 
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squares, everywhere, divinities with hideous heads might 
be seen, colossal or squat, with enormous bellies, or immoder- 
ately flattened, opening their jaws, extending their arms, and 
holding forks, chains, or javelins in their hands; while the 
blue of the sea stretched away behind the streets which were 
rendered still steeper by the perspective. 

They were filled from morning till evening with a tumult- 
uous people; young boys, shaking little bells, shouted at the 
doors of the baths; the shops for hot drinks smoked, the air 
resounded with the noise of anvils, the white cocks, sacred to 
the Sun, crowed on the terraces, the oxen that were being 
slaughtered bellowed in the temples, slaves ran about with 
baskets on their heads ; and in the depths of the porticoes 
a priest would sometimes appear, draped in a dark cloak, 
barefooted, and wearing a pointed cap. 

The spectacle afforded by Carthage irritated the Bar- 
barians; they admired it and execrated it, and would have 
liked both to annihilate it and to dwell in it. But what 
was there in the Military Harbour defended by a triple wall? 
Then behind the town, at the back of Megara, and higher 
than the Acropolis, appeared Ilamilcar’s palace. 

Matho’s eyes were directed thither every moment. He 
would ascend the olive-trees and lean over with his hand 
spread out above his eyebrows. The gardens were empty, 
and the red door with its black cross remained constantly 
shut. 

More than twenty times he walked round the ramparts, 
seeking some breach by which he might enter. One night 
he threw himself into the gulf and swam for three hours 
at a stretch. He reached the foot of the Mappalian quarter 
and tried to climb up the face of the cliff. He covered his 
knees with blood, broke his nails, and then fell back into 
the waves and returned. 

His impotence exasperated him. He was jealous of this 
Carthage which contained Salammbo, as though of someone 
who possessed her. His nervelessness left him to be replaced 
by a mad and continual eagerness for action. With flaming 
cheek, angry eyes, and hoarse voice, he would walk with 
rapid strides through the camp; or seated on the shore he 
would scour his great sword with sand. He shot arrows at 
the passing vultures. His heart overflowed into frenzied 
speech. 
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“Give free course to your wrath like a runaway chariot,” 
said Spendius. “Shout, blaspheme, ravage and slay. Grief 
is allayed with blood, and since you cannot sate your love, 
gorge your hate ; it will sustain you!” 

Matho resumed the command of his soldiers. He drilled 
them pitilessly. He w r as respected for his courage and 
especially for his strength. Moreover he inspired a sort of 
mystic dread, and it was believed that he conversed at night 
with phantoms. The other captains were animated by his 
example. The army soon grew' disciplined. From their 
houses the Carthaginians could hear the bugle-flourishes 
that regulated their exercises. At last the Barbarians drew 
near. 

To crush them in the isthmus it would have been necessary 
for two armies to take them simultaneously in the rear, one 
disembarking at the end of the gulf of Utica, and the second 
at the mountain of the Hot Springs. But what could be 
done with the single sacred Legion, mustering at most six 
thousand men? If the enemy bent towards the east they 
would join the Nomads and intercept the commerce of the 
desert. If they fell back to the west, Numidia would rise. 
Finally, lack of provisions would sooner or later lead them 
to devastate the surrounding country like grasshoppers, and 
the rich trembled for their fine country-houses, their vine- 
yards and their cultivated lands. 

llanno proposed atrocious and impracticable measures, such 
as promising a heavy sum for every Barbarian's head, or 
setting fire to their camp with ships and machines. His 
colleague Cisco, on the other hand, wished them to be paid. 
But the Ancients detested him owing to his popularity; for 
they dreaded the risk of a master, and through terror of 
monarchy strove to weaken whatever contributed to it or 
might re-establish it. 

Outside the fortifications there were people of another race 
and of unknown origin, all hunters of the porcupine, and 
caters of shell-fish and serpents. They used to go into caves 
to catch hyenas alive, and amuse themselves by making them 
run in the evening on the sands of Megara betw r een the stelae 
of the tombs. Their huts, which were made of mud and 
wrack, hung on the cliff like swallows’ nests. There they 
lived, without government and without gods, pell-mell, 
completely naked, at once feeble and fierce, and execrated 
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by the people from all time on account of their unclean 
food. One morning the sentries perceived that they were 
all gone. 

At last some members of the Great Council arrived at a 
decision. They came to the camp without necklaces or 
girdles, and in open sandals like neighbours. They walked at 
a quiet pace, waving salutations to the captains, or stopped 
to speak to the soldiers, saying that all was finished and that 
justice was about to be done to their claims. 

Many of them saw a camp of Mercenaries for the first 
time. Instead of the confusion which they had pictured to 
themselves, there prevailed everywhere terrible silence and 
order. A grassy rampart formed a lofty wall round the 
army, immovable by the shock of catapults. The ground 
in the streets was sprinkled with fresh water; through the 
holes in the tents they could perceive tawny eyeballs gleam- 
ing in the shade. The piles of pikes and hanging panoplies 
dazzled them like mirrors. They conversed in low tones. 
They were afraid of upsetting anything with their long robes. 

The soldiers requested provisions, undertaking to pay for 
them out of the money that was due. 

Oxen, sheep, guinea fowl, fruit, and lupins were sent to 
them, with smoked scombri, that excellent scombri which 
Carthage dispatched to every port. But they walked scorn- 
fully round the magnificent cattle, and disparaging what 
they coveted, offered the worth of a pigeon for a ram, or the 
price of a pomegranate for three goats. The Eaters of 
Uncleanness came forward as arbitrators, and declared that 
they were being duped. Then they drew their swords with 
threats to slay. 

Commissaries of the Great Council wrote down the number 
of years for which pay was due to each soldier. But it was 
no longer possible to know how many Mercenaries had been 
engaged, and the Ancients were dismayed at the enormous 
sum which they would have to pay. The reserve of silphium 
must be sold, and the trading towns taxed ; the Mercenaries 
w r ould grow impatient; Tunis w^as already wdth them; and 
the rich, stunned by Ilanno’s ragings and his colleague’s 
reproaches, urged any citizens who might know a Barbarian 
to go to see him immediately in order to win back his friend- 
ship, and to speak him fair. Such a show of confidence 
would soothe them. 
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Traders, scribes, workers in the arsenal, and whole families 
v isited the Barbarians. 

The soldiers allowed all the Carthaginians to come in, but 
by a single passage so narrow that four men abreast jostled 
one another in it. Spendius, standing against the barrier, 
had them carefully searched; facing him Matho was examin- 
ing the multitude, trying to reco h lize someone whom he 
might have seen at Sulammbo’s palace. 

The camp was like a town, so full of people and of move- 
ment was it. The two distinct crowds mingled without 
blending, one dressed in linen or wool, with felt caps like 
fir-cones, and the oilier clad in iron and wearing helmets. 
Amid serving men and itinerant vendors there moved women 
of all nations, as brown as ripe dates, as greenish as olives, 
as yellow as oranges, sold by sailors, picked out of dens, 
stolen from caravans, taken in the sacking of towns, women 
that were jaded with love so long as they were young, and 
plied with blows when they wore old, and that died in routs 
on the roadsides among the baggage and the abandoned 
beasts of burden. The wives of the Nomads had square, 
tawny robes of dromedary’s hair swinging at their heels ; 
musicians from Cyrenaica, wrapped in violet gauze and with 
painted eyebrows, sang, squatting on mats; old Negresses 
with hanging breasts gathered the animals* dung that was 
drying in the sun to light their fires; the Syracusan women 
had golden plates in their hair; the Lusitanians had neck- 
laces of shells; the Gauls wore wolf-skins upon their white 
bosoms; and sturdy children, vermin-covered, naked and 
uncircumcised, butted with their heads against passers-by, 
or came behind them like young tigers to bite their hands. 

The Carthaginians w T alked through the camp, surprised 
at the quantities of things with which it w r as running over. 
The most miserable were melancholy, and the rest dissembled 
their anxiety. 

The soldiers struck them on the shoulder, and exhorted 
them to be gay. As soon as they saw any one, they invited 
him to their amusements. If they wore playing at the 
discus, they would manage to crush his feet, or if at boxing 
to fracture his jaw r with the very first blow. The slmgers 
terrified the Carthaginians with their slings, the Psylli wdth 
their vipers, and the horsemen with their horses, while their 
\ ictims, addicted as they w r ere to peaceful occupations, bent 
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their heads and tried to smile at all these outrages. Some, 
in order to show themselves brave, made signs that they 
should like to become soldiers. They were set to split wood 
and to curry mules. They were buckled up in armour, and 
rolled like casks through the streets of the camp. Then, 
when they were about to leave, the Mercenaries plucked out 
their hair with grotesque contortions. 

But many, from foolishness or prejudice, innocently 
believed that all the Carthaginians were very rich, and 
they walked behind them entreating them to grant them 
something. They requested everything that they thought 
fine: a ring, a girdle, sandals, the fringe of a robe, and when 
the despoiled Carthaginian cried — “But I have nothing left. 
What do you want?” they would reply, “Your wife!” 
Others even said, “Your life!” 

The military accounts were handed to the captains, read to 
the soldiers, and definitively approved. Then they claimed 
tents; they received them. Next the polemarchs of the 
Greeks demanded some of the handsome suits of armour that 
were manufactured at Carthage; the Great Council voted 
sums of money for their purchase. But it was only fair, so 
the horsemen pretended, that the Republic: should indemnify 
them for their horses; one had lost three at such a siege; 
another, five during such a march ; another, fourteen in the 
precipices. They were offered stallions from llecatompylos ; 
but they preferred money. 

Next they demanded that they should be paid in money 
(in pieces of money, and not in leathern coins) for all the 
corn that was owing to them, and at the highest price that 
it had fetched during the war; so that they exacted four 
hundred times as much for a measure of meal as they had 
given for a sack of wheat. Such injustice was exasperating; 
but it was necessary, nevertheless, to submit. 

Then the delegates from the soldiers and from the Great 
Council swore renewed friendship by the Genius of Carthage 
and the gods of the Barbarians. They exchanged excuses 
and caresses with Oriental demonstrativeness and verbosity. 
Then the soldiers claimed, as a proof of friendship, the punish- 
ment of those who had estranged them from the Republic. 

Their meaning, it was pretended, was not understood, and 
they explained themselves more clearly by saying that they 
must have Hanno’s head, 
c 896 
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Several times in the day, they left their camp, and walked 
along the foot of the walls, shouting a demand that the 
SufTet’s head should be thrown to them, and holding out 
their robes to receive it. 

The Great Council would perhaps have given way but for a 
last exaction, more outrageous than the rest: they demanded 
maidens, chosen from illustrious families, in marriage for 
their chiefs. It was an idea which had emanated from 
Spendius, and which many thought most simple and prac- 
ticable. But the assumption of their desire to mingle with 
Punic blood made the people indignant; and they were 
bluntly told that they were to receive no more. Then they 
exclaimed that they had been deceived, and that if their 
pay did not arrive within three days, they would themselves 
go and take it in Carthage. 

The bad faith of the Mercenaries was not so complete as 
their enemies thought. Hamilcar had made them extrava- 
gant promises, vague it is true, but at the same time solemn 
and reiterated. They might have believed that when they 
disembarked at Carthage the town would be abandoned to 
them, and that they should have treasures divided among 
them; anti when they saw that scarcely their wages would 
he paid, the disillusion touched their pride no less than 
their greed. 

Had not Dionysius, Pyrrhus, AgathoeJes, and the generals 
of Alexander furnished examples of marvellous good fortune? 
Hercules, whom the Chanaamtes confounded with the sun, 
was the ideal which shone on the horizon of armies. They 
knew that simple soldiers had worn diadems, and the echoes 
of crumbling empires would furnish dreams to the Gaul 111 
his oak forest, to the Ethiopian amid his sands. But there 
was a nation always ready to turn courage to account; and 
the robber driven from his tribe, the parricide wandering 
on the roads, the perpetrator of sacrilege pursued by the 
gods, all who were starving or in despair, strove to reach 
the port where the Carthaginian broker w r as recruiting 
soldiers. Usually the Republic kept its promises. This 
time, however, the eagerness of its avarice had brought 
it into perilous disgrace. Numidians, Libyans, the whole 
of Africa w*as about to fall upon Carthage. Only the sea 
was open to it, and there it met with the Romans; so that, 
like a man assailed by murderers, it felt death all around it. 
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It was quite necessary to have recourse to Cisco, and the 
Barbarians accepted his intervention. One morning they saw 
the chains of the harbour lowered, and three flat-bottomed 
boats passing through the canal of the Taenia entered 
the lake. 

Gisco was visible on the first at the prow. Behind him 
rose an enormous chest, higher than a catafalque, and fur- 
nished with rings like hanging crowns. Then appeared the 
legion of Interpreters, with their hair dressed like sphinxes, 
and with parrots tattooed on their breasts. Friends and 
slaves followed, all without arms, and in such numbers that 
they shouldered one another. The three long, dangerously- 
loaded barges advanced amid the shouts of the onlooking 
army. 

As soon as Gisco disembarked, the soldiers ran to meet 
him. He had a sort of tribune erected with knapsacks, and 
declared that he should not depart before he had paid them 
all in full. 

There was an outburst of applause, and it was a long 
time before he was able to speak. 

Then he censured the wrongs done to the Republic, and 
to the Barbarians; the fault lay with a few mutineers who 
had alarmed Carthage by their violence. The best proof 
of good intention on the part of the latter was that it was 
he, the eternal adversary of the Sufifet llanno, who w’as 
sent to them. They must not credit the people with the 
folly of desiring to provoke brave men, nor with ingratitude 
enough not to recognize their services ; and Gisco began to 
pay the soldiers, commencing with the Libyans. As they 
had declared that the lists were untruthful, he made no 
use of them. 

They defiled before him according to nationality, opening 
their fingers to show the number of their years of service; 
they were marked in succession with green paint on the left 
arm; the scribes dipped into the yawning coffer, while 
others made holes with a style on a sheet of lead. 

A man passed walking heavily like an ox. 

“Come up beside me,” said the Suffet, suspecting some 
fiaud; “how many years have you served ? ” 

“Twelve,” replied the Libyan. 

Gisco slipped his fingers under his chin, for the chin-piece 
of the helmet used in course of time to occasion two callosities 
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there; these were called carobs, and “to have the carobs” 
was an expression used to denote a veteran. 

“Thief!” exclaimed the Suffet, “your shoulders ought to 
have what your face iacks!” and tearing off h is tunic he laid 
bare his back which was covered with a bleeding scab; he 
was a labourer from Hippo-Zarytus. II 00 tings were raised, 
and he was decapitated. 

As soon as night fell, Spendius went and roused the 
Libyans, and said to them: 

“When the Ligurians, Greeks, Balearians, and men of Italy 
are paid, they will return. But as for you, you will remain 
in Africa, scattered through your tribes, and without any 
means of defence! It will be then that the Republic will 
take its revenge! Mistrust the journey! Are you going 
to believe everything that is said ? Both the Suffets are 
agreed, and this one is imposing on you! Remember the 
Island of Bones, and Xa ithippus whom they sent back to 
Sparta in a rotten galley ! ” 

“Jlow are we to proceed?” they asked. 

“Reflect!” said Spendius. 

T 1 ic two following days were spent in paying the men of 
Magdala, Leptis, and Hecatumpylos; Spendius went about 
among the Gauls. 

“They are paying off the Libyans, and then they will 
discharge the Greeks, the Balearians, the Asiatics, and all 
the rest! But you, who are few in number, will receive 
nothing! You will see your native lands no more! You 
will have no ships, and they will kill you to save your food!” 

The Gauls came to the Suffet. Autaritus, he whom he 
had wounded at Hamilcar’s palace, put questions to him, 
but was repulsed by the slaves, and disappeared swearing 
that lie would be revenged. 

The demands and complaints multiplied. The most 
obstinate penetrated at night into the Suffct’s tent; they 
took his hands and sought to move him by making him feel 
their toothless mouths, their wasted arms, and the scars of 
tlieir wounds. Those who had not yet been paid w ere 
growing angry, those w r ho had received the money demanded 
more for their horses; and vagabonds and outlaws assumed 
soldiers’ .arms and declared that they w r ere being forgotten. 
Kvery minute there arrived as it w T ere whirlwinds of men ; 
the tents strained and fell; the multitude, thick pressed 
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between the ramparts of the camp, swayed with loud shouts 
from the gates to the centre. When the tumult grew 
excessively violent Gisco would rest one elbow on his ivory 
sceptre and stand motionless looking at the sea with his 
fingers buried in his beard. 

Matho frequently went off to speak with Spendius ; then 
he would again place himself in front of the Suffet, and Gisco 
could feel his eyes continually like two flaming phalaricas 
darted against him. Several times they hurled reproaches at 
each other over the heads of the crowd, but without making 
themselves heard. The distribution, meanwhile, continued, 
and the Suffet found expedients to remove every obstacle. 

The Greeks tried to quibble about differences in currency, 
but he furnished them with such explanations that they 
retired without a murmur. The Negroes demanded white 
shells such as are used for trading in the interior of Africa, 
but when he offered to send to Carthage for them they 
accepted money like the rest. 

But the Balearians had been promised something better, 
namely, women. The Suffet replied that a whole caravan of 
maidens was expected for them, but the journey was long 
and would require six moons more. When they were fat 
and well rubbed with benjamin they should be sent in ships 
to the ports of the Balearians. 

Suddenly Zarxas, now handsome and vigorous, leaped like 
a mountebank upon the shoulders of his friends and cried: 

“Have you reserved any of them for the corpses ?” at the 
same time pointing to the gate of Khamon in Carthage. 

The brass plates with which it was furnished from top to 
bottom shone in the sun’s latest fires, and the Barbarians 
believed that they could discern on it a trail of blood. Every 
time that Gisco wished to speak their shouts began again. 
At last he descended with measured steps, and shut himself 
up in his tent. 

When he left it at sunrise his interpreters, who used to 
sleep outside, did not stir; they lay on their backs with 
their eyes fixed, their tongues between their teeth, and 
their faces of a bluish colour. White mucus flowed from 
their nostrils, and their limbs were stiff, as though they had 
all been frozen by the cold during the night. Each had a 
little noose of rushes round his neck. 

From that time onwards the rebellion w r as unchecked. 
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The murder of the Balearians which had been recalled by 
Zarxas strengthened the distrust inspired by Spendius. They 
imagined that the Republic was always trying to deceive 
them. An end must be put to it! The interpreters should 
be dispensed with! Z-arxas sang war-songs with a sling 
around his head; Autaritus brandished his great sword; 
Spendius whispered a word to one or gave a dagger to 
another. The boldest endeavoured to pay themselves, while 
those who were less frenzied wished to have the distribution 
continued. No one now relinquished his arms, and the 
anger of all combined into a tumultuous hatred of Cisco. 

Some got up beside him. So long as they vociferated 
abuse they were listened to with patience; but if they tried 
to utter the least word on his behalf they were immediately 
stoned, or their heads were cut off by a sabre-stroke from 
behind. The heap of knapsacks was redder than an altar. 

They became terrible alter their meal and when they 
had drunk wine! This was an enjoyment forbidden in the 
Punic armies under pain of death, and they raised their 
cups in the direction of Cartilage in derision of its discipline. 
Then they returned to the slaves of the exchequer and 
again began to kill. The word strike , though different in 
each language, was understood by all. 

Cisco was well aware that he was being abandoned by his 
country; but in spite of its ingratitude he would not dis- 
honour it. When they reminded him that they had been 
promised ships, he swore by Moloch to provide them himself 
at his own expense, and pulling off his necklace of blue 
stones he threw it into the crowd as the pledge of his oath. 

Then the Africans claimed the corn in accordance with 
the engagements made by the Great Council. Cisco spread 
out the accounts of the Syssitia traced in violet pigment on 
sheepskins; and read out all that had entered Carthage 
month by month and day by day. 

Suddenly he stopped with gaping eyes, as though he had 
discovered his sentence of death among the figures. 

The Ancients had, in fact, fraudulently reduced them, 
and the corn sold during the most calamitous period of the 
war was set down at so low a rate that, blindness apart, 
it was impossible to believe it. 

“Speak !” they shouted. “Louder! Ah! he is trying to 
lie, the coward! Don't trust him.” 
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For some time he hesitated. At last he resumed his 
task. 

The soldiers, without suspecting that they were being 
deceived, accepted the accounts of the Syssitia as true. 
Iiut the abundance that had prevailed at Carthage made 
them furiously jealous. They broke open the sycamore 
chest; it was three parts empty. They had seen such sums 
coming out of it, that they thought it inexhaustible; Gisco 
must have buried some in his tent. They scaled the knap- 
sacks. Matho led them, and as they shouted “The money! 
the money!” Gisco at last replied : 

“Let vour general give it to you!” 

He looked them in the face without speaking, with his 
great yellow eyes, and his long face that was paler than his 
beard. An arrow, held by its feathers, hung from the large 
gold ring in his ear, and a stream of blood was trickling 
from his tiara upon his shoulder. 

At a gesture from Matho all advanced. He spread out his 
arms ; Spendius tied his wrists with a slip knot ; another 
knocked him down, and he disappeared amid the disorder 
of the crowd which was stumbling over the knapsacks. 

They sacked his tent. Nothing was found in it except 
things indispensable to life; and, on a closer search, three 
images of Tanith, and, wrapped up in an ape’s skin, a black 
stone which had fallen from the moon. Many Carthaginians 
had chosen to accompany him ; they were eminent men, and 
all belonged to the war party. 

They were dragged outside the tents and thrown into the 
pit used for the reception of filth. They were tied with iron 
chains around the body to solid stakes, and were offered 
food at the point of the javelin. 

Autaritus overwhelmed them with invectives as he 
inspected them, but being quite ignorant of his language 
they made no reply; and the Gaul from time to time threw 
pebbles at their faces to make them cry out. 

The next day a sort of languor took possession of the 
army. Now that their anger was over they were seized 
with anxiety. Matho was suffering from vague melancholy. 
It seemed to him that Salammbo had indirectly been insulted. 
These rich men were a kind of appendage to her person. He 
sat down in the night on the edge of the pit, and recognized 
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in their groanings something of the voice of which his 
heart was full. 

All, however, upbraided the Libyans, who alone had been 
paid. But while national antipathies revived, together with 
personal hatreds, it was felt that it would be perilous to give 
way to them. Reprisals after such an outrage would be 
formidable. It was necessary, therefore, to anticipate the 
vengeance of Carthage. Conventions and harangues never 
ceased. Kvery one spoke, no one was listened to; Spendius, 
usually so loquacious, shook his head at every proposal. 

One evening he asked Matho carelessly whether there were 
not springs in the interior of the town. 

“Not one!” replied Matho. 

The next day Spendius drew him to the bank of the lake. 

“Master!” said the former slave, “if your heart is 
dauntless, I will bring you into Carthage.” 

“How?” repeated the other, panting. 

“Swear to execute all my commands and to follow me 
like a shadow!” 

Then Matho, raising his arm towards the planet of Chahar, 
exclaimed : 

“ by Tanith, I swear!” 

Spendius resumed: 

“To-morrow alter sunset you w'ill w'ait for me at the 
foot of the aqueduct between the ninth and tenth arcades. 
Bring with you an iron pick, a crestless helmet, and leathern 
sandals.” 

The aqueduct of which he spoke crossed the entire isthmus 
obliquely— a considerable w r ork, afterwards enlarged by the 
Romans. In spite of her disdain of other nations, Carthage 
had awkwardly borrowed this novel invention from them, 
just as Rome herself had built Punic galleys; and five rows 
of superposed arches, of a dumpy kind of architecture, with 
buttresses at their foot and lions’ heads at the top, reached 
to the western part of the Acropolis, where they sank beneath 
the town to incline what was nearly a river into the cisterns 
of Megara. 

Spendius met Matho here at the hour agreed upon. He 
fastened a sort of harpoon to the end of a cord and whirled 
it rapidly like a sling; the iron instrument caught fc^t, and 
they began to climb up> the wall, the one after the other. 

But when they had ascended to the first story the cramp 
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fell back every time that they threw it, and in order to 
discover some fissure they had to walk along the edge of 
the cornice. At every row of arches they found that it 
became narrower. Then the cord relaxed. Several times 
it nearly broke. 

At last they reached the upper platform. Spendius stooped 
down from time to time to feel the stones with his hand. 

“Here it is,” he said; “let us begin!” And leaning on 
the pick which Matlio had brought they succeeded in dis- 
engaging one of the flagstones. 

In the distance they perceived a troop of horsemen gallop- 
ing on horses without bridles. Their golden bracelets leaped 
in the vague drapings of their cloaks. A man could be 
seen in front crowned with ostrich feathers, and galloping 
with a lance in each hand. 

“Narr’ Havas!” exclaimed Matho. 

“ What matter?” returned Spendius, and he leaped into the 
hole which they had just made by removing the flagstone. 

Matho at his command tried to thrust out one of the 
blocks. But lie could not move his elbows for want of room. 

“We shall return,” said Spendius; “go on in front.” 
Then they ventured into the channel of water. 

It reached to their waists. Soon they staggered, and were 
obliged to swim. Their limbs knocked against the walls of 
the narrow duct. The water flowed almost immediately 
beneath the stones above, and their faces were torn by them. 
Then the current carried them away. Their breasts were 
crushed with air heavier than that of a sepulchre, and 
stretching themselves out as much as possible with their 
heads between their arms and their knees close together, 
they passed like arrows into the darkness, choking, gurgling, 
and almost dead. Suddenly all become black before them, 
and the speed of the waters redoubled. They fell. 

When they came to the surface again, they remained for 
a few minutes extended on their backs, inhaling the air 
delightfully. Arcades, one behind another, opened up amid 
large walls separating the various basins. All were filled, 
and the water stretched in a single sheet throughout the 
length of the cisterns. Through the airholes in the cupolas 
on the ceiling there fell a pale brightness which spread upon 
the waves disks, as it were, of light, while the darkness 
round about thickened towards the walls and threw them 
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back to an indefinite distance. The slightest noise made a 
great echo. 

Spendius and Matho commenced to swim again, and 
passing through the opening cf the arches, traversed several 
chambers in succession. Two other rows of smaller basins 
extended in a parallel direction on each side. They lost 
themselves; they turned, and came back again. At last 
something offered a resistance to their heels. It was the 
pavement of the gallery that ran along the cisterns. 

Then, advancing with great precautions, they felt along 
the wall to find an outlet. But their feet slipped, and they 
fell into the great centre-basins. They had to climb up 
again, and there they fell again. They experienced terrible 
fatigue, which made them feel as though their limbs had 
been dissolved in the water while swimrriing. Their eyes 
closed; they were in the agonies of death. 

Spendius struck his hand against the bars of a grating. 
They shook it, it gave way, and they found themselves on 
the steps of a staircase. A door of bronze closed it above. 
With the point of a dagger they moved the bar, which 
was opened from without, and suddenly the pure open ail 
surrounded them. 

The night was filled with silence, and the sky seemed at 
an extraordinary height. Clusters of trees projected over 
the long lines of walls. The whole town was asleep. The 
fires of the outposts shone like lost stars. 

Spendius, who had spent three years in the ergastulum, 
was but imperfectly acquainted with the different quarters. 
Matho conjectured that to reach Hamilcar’s palace they 
ought to strike to the left and cross the Mappalian district. 

“No,” said Spendius, “take me to the temple of Tanith.” 

Matho wished to speak. 

“Remember!” said the former slave, and raising his arm 
he showed him the glittering planet of Chabar. 

Then Matho turned in silence towards the Acropolis. 

They crept along the nopal hedges which bordered the 
paths The water trickled from their limbs upon the dust. 
Their damp sandals made no noise; Spendius, with eyes 
that flamed more than torches, searched the bushes at every 
step — and he walked behind Matho with his hands resting 
on the two daggers which he carried on his arms, and which 
hung from below the armpit by a leathern band. 
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After leaving the gardens Matho and Spendius found them- 
selves checked by the rampart of Mcgara. But they dib- 
covered a breach in the great wall and passed through. 

The ground sloped downwards, forming a kind of very 
broad valley. It was an exposed place. 

“Listen, ” said Spendius, “and first of all fear nothing! 
T shall fulfil my promise ” 

He stopped abruptly, and seemed to reflect as though 
searching for his words. — “Do you remember that time at 
sunrise when I showed Carthage to you on Salammbo's 
terrace? We were strong that day, but you would listen 
to nothing!” Then in a grave voice: “Master, in the 
sanctuary of Tanith there is a mysterious veil, which fell 
from heaven and which covers the Goddess.” 

“1 know/’ said Matho. 

Spendius resumed: “It is itself divine, for it forms part of 
her. The gods reside where their images are. It is because 
Carthage possesses it that Carthage is powerful.” Then 
leaning over to his ear: “I have brought you with me to 
carry it off!” 

Matho recoiled in horror. “Begone! look for someone 
else! I will not help you in this execrable crime!” 

“But Tanith is your enemy,” retorted Spendius; “she is 
persecuting you, and you are dying through her wrath. 
You will be revenged upon her. She will obey you, and 
you will become almost immortal and invincible.” 

Matho bent his head. Spendius continued: 

“We should succumb; the army would be annihilated of 
itself. We have neither flight, nor succour, nor pardon to 
hope for! What chastisement from the gods can you be 
afraid of since you will have their power in your own 
hands 5 Would you rather die on the evening of a defeat, 
in misery beneath the shelter of a bush, or amid the outrages 
of the populace and the flames of funeral piles? Master, 
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one day you will enter Carthage among the colleges of 
the pontiffs, who will kiss your sandals; and if the veil of 
Tanith weighs upon you still, you will reinstate it in its 
temple. Follow me! come and take it.” 

Matho was consumed by a terrible longing. He w r ould 
have liked to possess the veil while refraining from the 
sacrilege. He said to himself that perhaps it would not 
be necessary to take it in order to monopolize its virtue 
He did not go to the bottom of his thought but stopped at 
the boundary, where it terrified him. 

“Come on!” ho said; and they went off with rapid strides, 
side by side, and without speaking. 

The ground rose again, and the dwellings drew near. 
They turned into the narrow streets amid the darkness. 
The strips of esparto-grass w ith which the doors were closed, 
beat against the walls. Some camels were ruminating in a 
square before heaps of cut grass. Then they passed beneath 
a gallery covered with foliage. A pack of dogs were barking. 
But suddenly the space grew wider and they recognized the 
western face of the Acropolis. At the foot of Byrsa there 
stretched a long black mass: it was the temple of Tanith, 
a whole made up of monuments and galleries, courts and 
forecourts, and bounded by a low wall of dry stones. 
Spend ius and Matho leaped over it. 

This first barrier enclosed a wood of plane-trees as a 
precaution against plague and infection in the air. Tents 
were scattered here and there, in which, during the day- 
time, depilatory pastes, perfumes, garments, moon-shaped 
cakes, and images of the Goddess with representations of the 
temple hollowed out in blocks of alabaster, were on sale. 

They had nothing to fear, for on nights when the planet 
did not appear, all rites were suspended; nevertheless Matho 
slackened his speed, and stopped before the three ebony 
steps leading to the second enclosure. 

“Forward!” said Spendius. 

Pomegranates, almond-trees, cypresses, and myrtles alter- 
nated in regular succession; the path, which was paved 
with blue pebbles, creaked beneath their footsteps, and full- 
blown roses formed a hanging bower over the whole length 
of the avenue. They arrived before an oval hole protected 
by a grating. Then Matho, who was frightened by the 
silence, said to Spendius: 
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“ It is here that they mix the fresh water and the bitter.” 

“I have seen all that,” returned the former slave, “in 
Syria, in the town of Maphug”; and they ascended into the 
third enclosure by a staircase of six silver steps. 

A huge cedar occupied the centre. Its lowest branches 
were hidden beneath scraps of material and necklaces hung 
upon them by the faithful. They walked a few steps farther 
on and the front of the temple was displayed before them. 

Two long porticoes, with their architraves resting on 
dumpy pillars, flanked a quadrangular tower, the platform 
of which was adorned with the crescent of a moon. On 
the angles of the porticoes and at the four corners of the 
tower stood vases filled with kindled aromatics. The capitals 
were laden with pomegranates and coloquintidas. T waning 
knots, lozenges, and rows of pearls alternated on the walls, 
and a hedge of silver filigree formed a wide semicircle in front 
of the brass staircase which led down from the vestibule. 

There was a cone of stone at the entrance between a 
stela of gold and one of emerald, and Matho kissed his 
right hand as he passed beside it. 

The first room was very lofty ; its vaulted roof was pierced 
by numberless apertures, and if the head were raised the 
stars might be seen. All round the wall rush baskets were 
heaped up with the first-fruits of adolescence in the shape of 
beards and heads of hair; and in the centre of the circular 
apartment the body of a woman issued from a sheath which 
was covered with breasts. Fat, bearded, and with eyelids 
downcast, she looked as though she were smiling, while her 
hands were crossed upon the lower part of her big body, 
which was polished by the kisses of the crowd. 

Then they found themselves again in the open air in a 
transverse corridor, wherein there was an altar of small 
dimensions leaning against an ivory door. There was no 
further passage; the priests alone could open it; for the 
temple was not a place of meeting for the multitude, but 
the private abode of a divinity. 

“The enterprise is impossible.” said Matho. “You had 
not thought of this ! Let us go back ! ” Spendius was 
examining the walls. 

He wanted the veil, not because he had confidence in its 
virtue (Spendius believed only in the Oracle), but because 
he was persuaded that the Carthaginians would be greatly 
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dismayed on seeing themselves deprived of it. They walked 
all round behind in order to find some outlet 

^dicules of different shapes were visible beneath clusters 
of turpentine-trees. Here and there rose a stone phallus, 
and large stags roamed peacefully about spuming the fallen 
fir-cones with their cloven hoofs. 

But they retraced their steps between two long galleries 
which ran parallel to each other. There were small open 
cells along their sides, and tambourines and cymbals hung 
against their cedar columns from top to bottom. Women 
were sleeping stretched on mats outside the cells. Their 
bodies were greasy with unguents, and exhaled an odour of 
spices and extinguished perfuming-pans; while they were 
so covered with tattooings, necklaces, rings, vermilion, and 
antimony that, but for the motion of their breasts, they 
might have been taken for idols as they lay thus on the 
ground. There were lotus-trees encircling a fountain in 
which fish like Salammbd’s were swimming; and then in 
the background, against the wall of the temple, spread a 
\ine, the branches of which were of glass and the grape- 
bunches of emerald, the rays from the precious stones 
making a play of light through the yxiinted columns upon 
the sleeping faces. 

Matlio felt suffocated in the warm atmosphere pressed 
down upon him by the cedar partitions. All these symbols 
of fecundation, these perfumes, radiations, and breathings 
overwhelmed him. Through all the mystic dazzling he kept 
thinking of Salammbo. She became confused with the Goddess 
herself, and his love unfolded itself all the more, like the 
great lotus-plants blooming upon the depths of the waters. 

Spendius was calculating how much money he would 
have made in former days by the sale of these women; and 
with a rapid glance he estimated the weight of the golden 
necklaces as he passed by. 

The temple was impenetrable on this side as on the 
other, and they returned behind the first chamber. While 
Spendius was searching and ferreting, Matho was prostrate 
before the door supplicating Tanith. He besought her not 
to permit the sacrilege, and strove to soften her w r ith caressing 
words, such as are used to an angry person. 

Spendius noticed a narrow aperture above the door. 

“Rise!” he said to Mutho, and he made him stand erect 
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with his back against the wall. Placing one foot in his 
hands, and then the other upon his head, he reached up to 
the airhole, made his way into it and disappeared. Then 
Matho felt a knotted cord — that one which Spend ins had 
rolled around his body before entering the cisterns — fall 
upon his shoulders, and bearing upon it with both hands, 
he soon found himself by the side of the other in a large 
hall filled with shadow. 

Such an attempt was something extraordinary. The 
inadequacy of the means for preventing it was a sufficient 
proof that it was considered impossible. The sanctuaries 
were protected by terror more than by their walls. Matho 
expected to die at every step. 

However, a light was flickering far back in the darkness, 
and they went up to it. It was a lamp burning in a shell 
on the pedestal of a statue which wore the cap of the 
Kabiri. Its long blue robe was strewn with diamond disks, 
and its heels were fastened to the ground by chains which 
sank beneath the pavement. Matho suppressed a cry. “ Ah ! 
there she is! there she is!” he stammered out. Spendius 
took up the lamp in order to light himself. 

“What an impious man you are!” murmured Matho, 
following him nevertheless. 

*The apartment which they entered had nothing in it but 
a black painting representing another woman. Her legs 
reached to the top of the wall, and her body filled the entire 
ceiling; a huge egg hung by a thread from her navel, and 
she fell head downwards upon the other wall, reaching as 
far as the level of the pavement, which was touched by 
her pointed fingers. 

They drew a hanging aside, in order to go on farther; but 
the wind blew and the light went out. 

Then they wandered about, lost in the complications of 
the architecture. Suddenly they felt something strangely 
soft beneath their feet. Sparks crackled and leaped; they 
were walking in fire. Spendius touched the ground and 
perceived that it was carefully carpeted with lynx skins; 
then it seemed to them that a big cford, wet, cold, and 
viscous, was gliding between their legs. Through some 
fissures cut in the wall there fell thin white rays, and they 
advanced by this uncertain light. At last they distinguished a 
large black serpent. It darted quickly away and disappeared. 
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“Let us fly!” exclaimed Matho. “It is she! I feel her; 
she is coming.” 

“No, no,” replied Spendius, “the temple is empty.” 

Then a dazzling light made them lower their eyes. Next 
they perceived all around them an infinite number of beasts, 
lean, panting, with bristling claws, and mingled together 
one above another in a mysterious and terrifying contusion. 
There were serpents with feet, and bulls with wings, fishes 
with human heads were devouring fruit, flowers were blooming 
in the jaws of crocodiles, and elephants with uplifted trunks 
were sailing proudly through the azure like eagles. Their 
incomplete or multiplied limbs were distended with terrible 
exertion. As they thrust out their tongues they looked as 
though they would fain give forth their souls; and every shape 
was to be found among them as if the germ-receptacle had 
been suddenly hatched and had burst, emptying itself upon 
the walls of the hall. 

Round the latter were twelve globes of blue crystal, sup- 
ported by monsters resembling tigers. Their eyeballs were 
starting out of their heads like those of snails, with their 
dumpy leans bent they were turning round toward the back- 
ground where the supreme Rabbet, the Omnifecund, the last 
invented, shone splendid in a chariot of ivory. 

She was covered with scales, leathers, flowers, and birds 
as high as the waist. l r or ear-rings she had silver cymbals, 
which flapped against her cheeks. Her large fixed eyes 
gazed upon you, and a luminous stone, set in an obscene 
symbol on her brow, lit up the whole hall by its reflection 
in red copper mirrors above the door. 

Matho took a step forward ; but a flagstone yielded 
beneath his heels and immediately the spheres began to 
revolve and the monsters to roar; music rose melodious and 
pealing, like the harmony of the planets; the tumultuous 
soul of Tanith was poured streaming forth. She was about 
to arise, as lofty as the hall and with open arms. Suddenly 
the monsters closed their jaws and the crystal globes revolved 
no longer. 

Then a mournful “modulation lingered for a time through 
the air and at last died away. 

“And the veil?” said Spendius. 

Nowhere could it be seen. Where was it to be found? 
IIow could it be discovered ? What if the priests had hidden 
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it? Matho experienced anguish of heart and felt as though 
he had been deceived in his belief. 

“This way!” whispered Spendius. An inspiration guided 
him. Pie drew Matho behind Tanith’s chariot, where a cleft 
a cubit wide ran down the wall from top to bottom. 

Then they penetrated into a small and completely circular 
room, so lofty that it was like the interior of a pillar. In 
the centre there was a big black stone, of semispherical 
shape like a tambourine; flames were burning upon it; an 
ebony cone, bearing a head and two arms, rose belli nd. 

But beyond, it seemed as though there were a cloud 
wherein were twinkling stars; faces appeared in the dej^ths 
of its folds — Eschmoun with the Kabiri, some of the 
monsters that had already been seen, the sacred beasts of 
the Babylonians, and others with which they were not 
acquainted. It passed beneath the idol’s face like a mantle, 
and spread fully out was drawn up on the wall, to which it 
was fastened by the corners, appearing at once bluish as the 
night, yellow as the dawn, purple as the sun, multitudinous, 
diaphanous, sparkling, light. It was the mantle of the 
goddess, the holy zaimph which might not be seen. 

Both turned pale. 

“Take it!” said Matho at last. 

Spendius did not hesitate, and leaning upon the idol he 
unfastened the veil, which sank to the ground. Matho laid 
his hand upon it; then he put his head through the opening, 
then he wrapped it about his body, and he spread out his 
arms the better to view it. 

“Let us go!” said Spendius. 

Matho stood panting with his eyes fixed upon the pave- 
ment. Suddenly he exclaimed : 

“But what if I went to her? I fear her beauty no longer! 
What could she do against me? I am now more than a man. 
I could pass through flames or walk upon the sea! I am 
transported ! Salammbo ! Salammbo! I am your master!” 

His voice was like thunder. He seemed to Spendius to 
have grown taller and transformed. 

A sound of footsteps drew near, a door opened, and a 
man appeared, a priest with lofty cap and staring eyes. 
Before he could make a gesture Spendius had rushed upon 
him, and clasping him in his arms had buried both his 
daggers in his sides. His head rang upon the pavement. 
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Then they stood for a while, as motionless as the corpse, 
listening. Nothing could be heard but the murmuring of 
the wind through the half-opened door. 

The latter led into a narrow passage. Spendius advanced 
along it, Matho followed him, and they found themselves 
almost immediately in the third enclosure, between the lateral 
porticoes, in which were the dwellings of the priests. 

Behind the cells there must be a shorter way out. They 
hastened along. 

Spendius squatted down at the edge of the fountain and 
washed his bloodstained hands. The women slept. The 
emerald vine shone. They resumed their advance. 

But someone was running behind them under the trees; 
and Matho, who bore the veil, several times felt that it was 
being pulled very gently from below. It was a large cyno- 
cephalus, one of those which dwelt at liberty within the 
cm Insure of the goddess. It clung to the mantle as though 
it had been conscious of the theft. They did not dare to 
strike it, however, fearing that it might redouble its cries; 
suddenly its anger subsided, and it trotted close beside them, 
swinging its body with its long hanging arms. Then at the 
barrier it leaped at a bound into a palm-tree. 

When they had left the last enclosure they directed their 
steps towards Ilaimlcar’s palace, Spendius understanding 
that it would be useless to try to dissuade Matho. 

They went by the street of the Tanners, the square of 
Muthumhal, the Green Market and the crossways of Cynasyn. 
At the angle of a wall a man drew back frightened by the 
spaikling thing which pierced the darkness. 

“Hide the zaimph!” said Spendius. 

Other people passed them, but without perceiving them. 

At last they recognized the houses of Megara. 

The pharos, which was built behind them on the summit 
of the cliff, lit up the heavens with a great red brightness, 
and the shadow of the palace, with its rising terraces, pro- 
jected a monstrous pyramid, as it were, upon the gardens. 
They entered through the hedge of jujube-trees, beating down 
the branches with blows of the dagger. 

The traces of the feast of the Mercenaries were everywhere 
still manifest. The parks were broken up, the trenches 
drained, the doors of the ergastulum open. No one was to 
be seen about the kitchen or cellars. They wondered at the 
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silence, which was occasionally broken by the hoarse breathing 
of the elephants moving in their shackles, and the crepitation 
of the pharos, in which a pile of aloes was burning. 

Matho, however, kept repeating: 

“But where is she? I want to see her? Lead me!” 

“It is a piece of insanity!” Spendius kept saying. “She 
will call, her slaves will run up, and in spite of your strength 
you will die!” 

They reached thus the galley staircase. Matho raised his 
head, and thought that he could perceive far above a vague 
brightness, radiant and soft. Spendius sought to restrain 
him, but he dashed up the steps. 

As he found himself again in places where he had already 
seen her, the interval of the days that had passed was 
obliterated from his memory. But now had she been 
singing among the tables; she had disappeared, and he had 
since been continually ascending this staircase. The sky 
above his head was covered with fires; the sea filled the 
horizon; at each step lie was surrounded by a still greater 
immensity, and he continued to climb upwards with that 
strange facility which we experience in dreams. 

The rustling of the veil as it brushed against the stones 
recalled his new power to him; but in the excess of his hope 
he could no longer tell what he was to do; this uncertainty 
alarmed him. 

From time to time he would press his face against the 
quadrangular openings in the closed apartments, and he 
thought that in several of the latter he could see persons 
asleep. 

The last story, which was narrower, formed a sort of 
dado on the summit of the terraces. Matho walked round 
it slowly. 

A milky light filled the sheets of talc which closed the 
little apertures in the wall, and in their symmetrical arrange- 
ment they looked in the darkness like rows of delicate 
pearls. He recognized the red door with the black cross. 
The throbbing of his heart increased. He would fain have 
fled. He pushed the door and it opened. 

A galley-shaped lamp hung burning in the back part 
of the room, and three rays, emitted from its silver keel, 
trembled on the lofty wainscots, which were painted red with 
black bands. The ceiling was an assemblage of small beams. 
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with amethysts and topazes amid their gilding in the knots 
of the wood. On both the great sides of the apartment 
there stretched a very low bed made with w r hite leathern 
straps; while above, semicircles like shells, opened in the 
thickness of the wall, suffered a garment to come out and 
hang down to the ground. 

There was an oval basin with a step of onyx round it ; 
delicate slippers of serpent skin were standing on the edge, 
together with an alabaster flagon. The trace of a wet 
footstep might be seen beyond. Exquisite scents were 
evaporating. 

Matho glided over the pavement, which was encrusted 
with gold, mother-of-pearl, and glass; and, in spite of the 
polished smoothness of the ground, it seemed to him that 
his feet sank as though he were walking on sand. 

Behind the silver lamp he had perceived a large square of 
azure held in the air by four cords from above, and he 
advanced with loins bent and mouth open. 

Flamingos’ wings, fitted on branches of black coral, lay 
about among purple cushions, tortoiseshell strigils, cedar 
boxes, and ivory spatulas. There were antelopes’ horns with 
rings and bracelets strung upon them ; and clay vases were 
cooling in the wind in the cleft of the wall on a lattice-work 
of reeds. Several times he struck his foot, for the ground 
had various levels of unequal height, which formed a suc- 
cession of apartments, as it were, in the room. In the 
background there w^ere silver balustrades surrounding a 
carpet strewn with painted flowers. At last he came to 
the hanging bed beside an ebony stool serving to get 
into it. 

But the light ceased at the edge — and the shadow, like 
a great curtain, revealed only a corner of the red mattress 
with the extremity of a little naked foot lying upon its 
ankle. Then Matho took up the lamp very gently. 

She was sleeping with her cheek in one hand and with 
the other arm extended. Her ringlets w r ere spread about 
her in such abundance that she appeared to be lying on black 
feathers, and her ample white tunic wound in soft draperies 
to her feet following the curves of her person. Her eyes 
were just visible beneath her half-closed eyelids. The 
curtains, which stretched perpendicularly, enveloped her 
in a bluish atmosphere, and the motion of her breathing. 
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communicating itself to the cords, seemed to rock her in 
the air. A long mosquito was buzzing. 

Matho stood motionless holding the silver lamp at arm’s 
length; but on a sudden the mosquito-net caught fire and 
disappeared, and Salammbo awoke. 

The fire had gone out of itself. She did not speak. 
The lamp caused great luminous moires to flicker on the 
wainscots. 

“What is it?” she said. 

He replied : 

“ ’Tis the veil of the goddess!” 

“The veil of the goddess!” cried Salammbo, and support- 
ing herself on both clenched hands she leaned shuddering 
out. He resumed : 

“I have been in the depths of the sanctuary to seek it 
for you! Look!” The zaimph shone a mass of rays. 

“Do you remember it?” said Matho. “You appeared at 
night in my dreams, but T did not guess the mute command 
of your eyes!” She put out one foot upon the ebony stool. 
“Had I understood I should have hastened hither, I should 
have forsaken the army, I should not have left Carthage. 
To obey you I would go down through the caverns of 
Hadrumetum into the kingdom of the Shades! — Forgive 
me! it was as though mountains were weighing upon my 
days; and yet something drew me on! I tried to come to 
you ! Should I ever have dared this without the gods ! — 
Let us go ! you must follow me ! or, if you do not wish to 
do so, I will remain. What matters it to me! — Drown my 
soul in your breath ! Let my lips be crushed with kissing 
your hands!” 

“Let me see it!” she said. “Nearer! nearer!” 

Day was breaking, and the sheets of talc in the walls were 
filled with a vinous colour. Salammbo leaned fainting against 
the cushions of the bed. 

“ I love you ! ” cried Matho. 

“Give it!” she stammered out, and they drew closer 
together. 

She kept advancing, clothed in her white trailing simar, 
and with her large eyes fastened on the veil. Matho gazed 
at her, dazzled by the splendours of her head, and, holding 
out the zaimph towards her, was about to enfold her in 
an embrace. She was stretching out her arms. Suddenly 
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she stopped, and they stood looking at each other open- 
mouthed. 

Then without understanding the meaning of his solicita- 
tion a horror seized upon her. Her delicate eyebrows rose, 
her lips opened; she trembled. At last she struck one of 
the brass pat eras which hung at the corners of the red 
mattress, crying: 

“To the rescue! to the rescue! Back, sacrilegious man! 
infamous and accursed! Help, Taanach, Kruurn, Ewa, 
M icipsa, Schaoul ! ” 

And the scared face of Spendius, appearing in the w r all 
between the Hay flagons, cried out these words: 

“Fly! they are hastening hither!” 

A great tumult came upwards, shaking the staircases, and 
a flood of people, women, serving-men, and slaves, rushed 
into the room with stakes, tomahawks, cutlasses, and daggers. 
They were nearly paralysed with indignation on perceiving 
a man ; the female servants uttered funeral wailings, and the 
eunuchs grew pale beneath their black skins. 

Matho was standing behind the balustrades. With the 
zaimph which was wrapped about him, he looked like a 
sidereal god surrounded by the firmament. The slaves were 
going to fall upon him, but she stopped them: 

“Touch it not! It is the mantle of the goddess!” 

She had drawn back into a corner; but she took a step 
towards him, and stretched forth her naked arm : 

“A curse upon you, you who have plundered Tanith ! 
Hatred, vengeance, massacre, and grief! May Gurzil, god 
of battles, rend you! may Mastiman, god of the dead , stifle 
you! and may the Other — he who may not be named — 
burn you!” 

Matho uttered a cry as though he had received a sword- 
thrust. She repeated several times: “Begone! begone!” 

The crowd of servants spread out, and Matho, with hang- 
ing head, passed slowly through the midst of them; but at 
the door he stopped, for the fringe of the zaimph had caught 
on one of the golden stars with which the flagstones were 
paved. lie pulled it off abruptly with a movement of his 
shoulder and went down the staircases. 

Spendius, bounding from terrace to terrace, and leaping 
over the hedges and trenches, had escaped from the gardens, 
lie reached the foot of the pharos. The wall was discon- 
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tinued at this spot, so inaccessible was the cliff. He advanced 
to the edge, lay down on his back, and let himself slide, feet 
foremost, down the whole length of it to the bottom; then 
by swimming he reached the Cape of the Tombs, made a 
wide circuit by the salt lagoon, and re-entered the camp of 
the Barbarians in the evening. 

The sun had risen; and, like a retreating lion, Matho went 
down the paths, casting terrible glances around him. 

A vague clamour reached his ears. It had started from 
the palace, and it was beginning afresh in the distance, 
towards the Acropolis. Some said that the treasure of the 
republic had been seized in the temple of Moloch; others 
spoke of the assassination of a priest. It was thought, 
moreover, that the Barbarians had entered the city. 

Matho, who did not know how to get out of the enclosures, 
walked straight before him. He was seen, and an outcry was 
raised. Every one understood; and there was consternation^ 
and then immense wrath. 

From the bottom of the Mappalian quarter, from the 
heights of the Acropolis, from the catacombs, from the 
borders of the lake, the multitude came in haste. The 
patricians left their palaces, and the traders left their shops; 
the women forsook their children; swords, hatchets, and 
sticks were seized ; but the obstacle which had stayed 
Salammbo stayed them. How could the veil be taken 
back? The mere sight of it was a crime; it was of the 
nature of the gods, and contact with it was death. 

The despairing priests wrung their hands on the peristyles 
of the temples. The guards of the Legion galloped about at 
random ; the people climbed upon the houses, the terraces, 
the shoulders of the colossuses, and the masts of the ships. 
He went on, nevertheless, and the rage, and the terror 
also, increased at each of his steps; the streets emptied at 
his approach, and the torrent of flying men streamed on 
both sides up to the tops of the walls. Everywhere he 
could perceive only eyes opened widely as if to devour him, 
chattering teeth and outstretched fists, and Salammbo’s 
imprecations resounded many times renewed. 

Suddenly a long arrow whistled past, then another, and 
stones began to buzz about him; but the missiles, being badly 
aimed (for there was the dread of hitting the zaimph), t passed 
over his head. Moreover, he made a shield of the veil. 
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holding it to the right, to the left, before him and behind 
him; and they could devise no expedient. He quickened 
his steps more and more, advancing through the open streets. 
They were barred witn cords, chariots, and snares; and 
all his windings brought him back again. At last he 
entered the square of Khamon where the Balearians had 
perished, and stopped, growing pale as one about to die. 
This time he was surely lost, and the multitude clapped 
their hands. 

He ran up to the great gate, which was closed. It was 
very high, made throughout of heart of oak, with iron nails 
and sheathed with brass. Matho flung himself against it. 
The people stamped their feet with joy as they saw the 
impotence of his fury; then he took his sandal, spat upon it, 
and beat the immovable panels with it The wdiole city 
howled. The veil was forgotten now, and they were about 
to crush him. Matho gazed with wdde vacant eyes upon 
the crowd. His temples were throbbing with violence 
enough to stun him, and he felt a numbness as of intoxi- 
cation creeping over him. Suddenly he caught sight of the 
long chain used in working the swinging of the gate. With 
a bound he grasped it, stiffening his arms, and making a 
buttress of his feet, and at last the huge leaves partly opened. 

Then when he was outside he took the great zaiimph from 
his neck, and raised it as high as possible above his head. 
The material, upborne by the sea breeze, shone in the sun- 
light with its colours, its gems, and the figures of its gods. 
Matho bore it thus across the whole plain as far as the 
soldiers' tents, and the people on the walls watched the 
iurtune of Carthage depart. 
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“I ought to have carried her off!” Matho said in the evening 
to Spendius. “I should have seized her, and torn her from 
her house! No one would have dared to touch me 1 ” 

Spendius was not listening to him. Stretched on his 
hack, he was taking delicious rest beside a large jar filled 
with honey-coloured water, into which he would dip his head 
from time to time in order to drink more copiously. 

Matho resumed : 

“What is to he done? TTow can we re-enter Cartilage ?” 

“I do not know,” said Spendius. 

Such impassibility exasperated him, and he exclaimed: 

“Why! the fault is yours! You carry me away, and then 
you forsake me, coward that you are ! Why, pray, should I 
obey you? Do you think that you are my master? Ah! 
you prostituter, you slave, you son of a slave !” He ground 
his teeth and raised his broad hand above Spendius. 

The Greek did not reply. An earthen lamp was burning 
gently against the tent-pole, where the zaimph shone amid 
the hanging panoply. Suddenly Matho put on his cothurni, 
buckled on his brazen jacket of mail, and took his helmet. 

“Where are you going ?” asked Spendius. 

“I am returning! Let me alone! I will bring her back! 
and if they show themselves I will crush them like vipers! 
T will put her to death, Spendius! Yes,” he repeated, “I 
will kill her! You shall see, I will kill her!” 

But Spendius, who was listening eagerly, snatched up the 
zaimph abruptly and threw it into a corner, heaping up 
fleeces above it. A murmuring of voices was heard, torches 
gleamed, and Karr’ Havas entered, followed by about 
twenty men. 

They wore white woollen cloaks, Long daggers, copper 
necklaces, wooden earrings, and boots of hyena skin; and 
standing on the threshold they leaned upon their lances like 
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herdsmen resting themselves. Narr’ ITavas was the hand- 
somest of all ; his slender arms were hound with straps 
ornamented with pearls! the golden circlet which fastened 
his ample garment about his head held an ostrich feather 
which hung down behind upon his shoulder; his teeth were 
displayed in a continual smile; his eyes seemed sharpened 
like arrows, and there was something observant and airy 
about his whole demeanour. 

He declared that he had come to join the Mercenaries, 
for the republic had long been threatening his kingdom. 
Accordingly he w\as interested in assisting the Barbarians, 
and he might also be of service to them. 

“I will provide you with elephants (my forests are full 
of them), wine, oil, barley, dates, pitch and sulphur for sieges, 
twenty thousand foot-soldiers and ten thousand horses. If 
I address myself to you, Matho, it is because the possession 
of the zaimph has made you chief man in the army. More- 
over/’ lie added, “we are old friends.” 

Matho, however, was looking at Spend ius, who, seated on 
the sheepskins, was listening, and giving little nods of 
assent the while. Narr’ Havas continued speaking. He 
called the gods to witness he cursed Carthage. In his 
imprecations he broke a javelin. All his men uttered 
simultaneously a loud howl, and Matho, carried away by 
so much passion, exclaimed that he accepted the alliance. 

A white bull and a black sheep, the symbols of day and 
night, were then brought, and their throats were cut on the 
edge of a ditch. When the latter was full of blood they 
dipped their arms into it. Then Narr’ Havas spread out his 
hand upon Matho ’s breast, and Matho did the same to Narr’ 
Havas. They repeated the stain upon the canvas of their 
tents. Afterwards they passed the night in eating, and the 
remaining portions of the meat were burnt together with 
the skin, bones, horns, and hoofs. 

Matho had been greeted with great shouting when he had 
come back bearing the veil of the goddess; even those who 
were not of the Chanaanitish religion were made by their 
vague enthusiasm to feel the arrival of a Genius. As to 
seizing the zaimph, no one thought of it, for the mysterious 
manner in which he had acquired it was sufficient in the 
minds of the Barbarians to justify its possession; such wrere 
the thoughts of the soldiers of the African race. The others. 
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whose hatred was not of such long standing, did not know 
how to make up their minds. If they had had ships they 
would immediately have departed. 

Spendius, Narr’ Havas, and Matho dispatched men to all 
the tribes on Punic soil. 

Carthage was sapping the strength of these nations. She 
wrung exorbitant taxes from them, and arrears or even 
murmu rings were punished with fetters, the axe, or the cros*>. 
It was necessary to cultivate whatever suited the republic, 
and to furnish w r hat she demanded ; no one had the right 
of possessing a weapon; when villages rebelled the inhabi- 
tants were sold; governors were esteemed like wine-presses, 
according to the quantity which they succeeded in extracting. 
7’hen beyond the regions immediately subject to Carthage 
extended the allies, paying only a moderate tribute, and be- 
hind the allies roamed the Nomads, who might be let loose 
upon them. By this system the crops were always abundant, 
the studs skilfully managed, and the plantations superb. 

The elder Cato, a master in the matters of tillage and 
slaves, was amazed at it ninety-two years later, and the 
death-cry which he repeated continually at Rome was but 
the exclamation of jealous greed. 

During the last war the exactions had been increased, so 
that nearly all the towns of Libya had surrendered to 
Regulus. To punish them a thousand talents, twenty 
thousand oxen, three hundred bags of gold dust, and con- 
siderable advances of grain had been exacted from them, 
and the chiefs of the tribes had been crucified or thrown 
to the lions. 

Tunis especially execrated Carthage! Older than the 
metropolis it could not forgive her her greatness, and it 
fronted her walls crouching in the mire on the water's 
edge like a venomous beast watching her. Transportations, 
massacres, and epidemics did not weaken it. It had assisted 
Archagathas, the son of Agathocles, and the Eaters of 
Uncleanness found arms there at once. 

The couriers had not yet set out when universal rejoicing 
broke out in the provinces. Without waiting for anything 
they strangled the comptrollers of the houses and the 
functionaries of the republic in the baths; they took the 
old weapons that had been concealed out of the caves; they 
forged sw r ords with the iron of the ploughs; the children 
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sharpened javelins at the doors, and the women gave their 
necklaces, rings, ear-rings, and everything that could be 
employed for the destruction of Carthage. Piles of lances 
were heaped up in the county towns like sheaves of maize. 
Cattle and money were sent off. Matho speedily paid the 
Mercenaries their arrears, and owing to this, which was 
Spendius’s idea, he was appointed commander-in-chief — the 
schalischim of the Barbarians. 

Reinforcements of men poured in at the same time. The 
aborigines appeared first, and were followed by the slaves 
from the country; caravans of negroes were seized and 
armed, and merchants on their way to Carthage, despairing 
of any more certain profit, mingled with the Barbarians. 
Numerous bands were continually arriving. From the 
heights of the Acropolis the growing army might be seen. 

But the guards of the Legion were posted as sentries 
on the platform of the aqueduct, and near them rose at 
intervals brazen vats, in which floods of asphalt were boiling. 
Hclow in the plain the great crowd stirred tumultuously. 
They were in a state of uncertainty, feeling the embarrass- 
ment with which Barbarians arc always inspired when they 
meet with walls. 

Utica and Hippo-Zarytus refused their alliance. Phoenician 
colonies like Carthage, they were self-governing, and always 
had clauses inserted in the treaties concluded by the Re- 
public to distinguish them from the latter. Nevertheless 
they respected this stronger sister of theirs who protected 
them, and they did not think that she could be vanquished 
by a mass of Barbarians; these would on the contrary be 
themselves exterminated. They desired to remain neutral 
and to live at peace. 

But their position rendered them indispensable. Utica, 
at the foot of the gulf, was convenient for bringing assistance 
into Carthage from without. If Utica alone were taken, 
llippo-Zarytus, six hours farther distant along the coast, 
would take its place, and the metropolis, being revictualled 
in this way, would be impregnable. 

Spendius wished the siege to be undertaken immediately. 
Narr’ Havas was opposed to this: an advance should first 
be made upon the frontier. This was the opinion of the 
veterans, and of Matho himself, and it w r as decided that 
Spendius should go to attack Utica, and Matho Hippo- 
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Zarytus, while in the third place the main body should 
rest on Tunis and occupy the plain of Carthage, Autaritus 
being in command. As to Narr’ Havas, he was to return 
to his own kingdom to procure elephants and to scour the 
roads with his cavalry. 

The women cried out loudly against this decision; they 
coveted the jewels of the Punic ladies. The Libyans also 
protested. They had been summoned against Carthage, and 
now they were going away from it ! The soldiers departed 
almost alone. Matho commanded his own companions 
together with the Iberians, Lusitanians, and the men of the 
West, and of the islands; all those who spoke Greek had 
asked for Spendius on account of his cleverness. 

Great was the stupefaction when the army was seen 
suddenly in motion ; it stretched along beneath the mountain 
of Ariana on the road to Utica beside the sea. A fragment 
remained before Tunis, the rest disappeared to reappear on 
the other shore of the gulf on the outskirts of the woods 
in which they were lost. 

They were perhaps eighty thousand men. The two 
Tyrian cities would offer no resistance, and they would 
return against Carthage. Already there was a considerable 
army attacking it from the base of the isthmus, and it 
would soon perish from famine, for it was impossible to 
live without the aid of the provinces, the citizens not paying 
contributions as they did at Rome. Carthage was wanting 
in political genius. Her eternal anxiety for gain prevented 
her from having the prudence which results from loftier 
ambitions. A galley anchored on the Libyan sands, it was 
with toil that she maintained her position. The nations 
roared like billows around her, and the slightest storm shook 
this formidable machine. 

The treasury was exhausted by the Roman war and by 
all that had been squandered and lost in the bargaining with 
the Barbarians. Nevertheless soldiers must be had, and 
not a government would trust the Republic! Ptolenueus 
had lately refused it two thousand talents. Moreover the 
rape of the veil disheartened them. Spendius had clearly 
foreseen this. 

But the nation, feeling that it was hated, clasped its money 
and its gods to its heart, and its patriotism was sustained 
by the very constitution of its government. 
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First the power rested with all, without any one being 
strong enough to engross it. Private debts were considered 
as public debts, men of Chanaanitish race had a monopoly 
of commerce, and by multiplying the profits of piracy w r ith 
those of usury, by hard dealings in lands and slaves and 
with the poor, fortunes were some times made. These alone 
opened up all the magistracies, and although authority and 
money were perpetuated in the same families, people tolerated 
the oligarchy because they hoped ultimately to share in it. 

The societies of merchants, in which the laws were elabor- 
ated, chose the inspectors of the exchequer, who on leaving 
office nominated the hundred members of the Council of 
the Ancients, themselves dependent on the Grand Assembly, 
or general gathering of all the rich. As to the two Suffets, 
the relics of the monarchy and the less than consuls, they 
were taken from distinct families on the same day. All 
kinds of enmities were contrived between them, so that they 
might mutually weaken each other. They could not deliber- 
ate concerning war, and when they were vanquished the 
Great Council crucified them. 

The power of Carthage emanated, therefore, from the 
Syssitia, that is to say, from a large court in the centre of 
Malqua, at the place, it was said, where the first bark of 
Phoenician sailors had touched, the sea having retired a long 
way since then. It was a collection of little rooms of archaic 
architecture, built of palm trunks with corners of stone, 
and separated from one another so as to accommodate the 
various societies separately. The rich crowded there all 
day to discuss their own concerns and those of the govern- 
ment from the procuring of pepper to the extermination of 
Rome. Thrice in a moon they would have their beds brought 
up to the lofty terrace running along the w r all of the court, 
and they might be seen from below' at table in the air, 
without cothurni or cloaks, with their diamond-covered 
fingers wandering over the dishes, and their large ear-rings 
hanging down among the flagons — all fat and lusty, half 
naked, smiling and eating beneath the blue sky, like great 
sharks sporting in the sea. 

But just now they were unable to dissemble their anxiety; 
they w'ere too pale for that. The crowd which waited for 
them at the gates escorted them to their palaces in order 
to obtain some news from them. As in times of pestilence. 
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all the houses were shut; the streets would fill and suddenly 
empty again ; people ascended the Acropolis or ran to the 
harbour, and the Great Council deliberated every night. At 
last the people were convened in the square of Khamon, and 
it was decided to leave the management of things to Hanno, 
the conqueror of Hecatompylos. 

He was a true Carthaginian, devout, crafty, and pitiless 
towards the people of Africa. His revenues equalled those 
of the Barcas. No one had such experience in administrative 
affairs. 

He decreed the enrolment of all healthy citizens, he 
placed catapults on " the towers, he exacted exorbitant 
supplies of arms, he even ordered the construction of four- 
teen galleys which were not required, and he desired every- 
thing to be registered and carefully set down in writing. 
He had himself conveyed to the arsenal, the pharos, and the 
treasuries of the temples; his great litter was continually to 
be seen swinging from step to step as it ascended the stair- 
cases of the Acropolis. And then in his palace at night, 
being unable to sleep, he would yell out warlike manoeuvres 
in terrible tones so as to prepare himself for the fray. , 

In their extremity of terror all became brave. The rich 
ranged themselves in line along the Mappalian district at 
cockcrow, and tucking up their robes practised themselves 
in handling the pike. But for want of an instructor they 
had disputes about it. They would sit down breathless 
upon the tombs and then begin again. Several even dieted 
themselves. Some imagined that it was necessary to eat a 
great deal in order to acquire strength, while others who 
were inconvenienced by their corpulence weakened themselves 
with fasts in order to become thin. 

Utica had already called several times upon Carthage for 
assistance; but Hanno would not set out until the engines 
of war had been supplied with the last screw. He lost 
three moons more in equipping the one hundred and twelve 
elephants that were lodged in the ramparts. They were the 
conquerors of Regulus; the people loved them; it was im- 
possible to treat such old friends too well. Hanno had the 
brass plates which adorned their breasts recast, their tusks 
gilt, their towers enlarged, and caparisons, edged with very 
heavy fringes, cut out of the handsomest purple. Finally, 
as their drivers were called Indians (after the first ones, no 
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doubt, who came from the Indies) he ordered them all to be 
costumed after the Indian fashion ; that is to say, with white 
pads round their temples, and small drawers of byssus 
which with their transverse folds looked like two valves of 
a shell applied to the hips. 

The army under Autaritus still remained before Tunis. 
It was hidden behind a wall made with mud from the lake, 
and protected on the top by thorny brush wood. Some 
Negroes had planted tall sticks here and there bearing 
frightful faces — human masks made with birds’ feathers, and 
jackals’ or serpents’ heads — which gaped towards the enemy 
for the purpose of terrifying him; 'and the Barbarians, 
reckoning themselves invincible through these means, danced, 
wrestled, and juggled, convinced that Carthage would perish 
before long. Any one but Hanno w r ould easily have crushed 
such a multitude, hampered as it was with herds and women. 
Moreover, they knew nothing of drill, and Autaritus was so 
disheartened that he had ceased to require it. 

They stepped aside when he passed by, rolling his big blue 
eyes. Then on reaching the edge of the lake he wrould draw 
back his sealskin cloak, unfasten the cord which tied up his 
long red hair, and soak the latter in the water, lie regretted 
that lie had not deserted to the Romans along w r ith the two 
thousand Gauls of the temple of Eryx. 

Often the sun w T ould suddenly lose his rays in the middle 
of the day. Then the gulf and the open sea would seem as 
motionless as molten lead. A cloud of brown dust stretching 
perpendicularly w r ould speed wdiirling along; the palm-trees 
w’ould bend and the sky disappear, while stones w r ould be 
heard rebounding on the animals’ cruppers; and the Gaul, his 
lips glued against the holes in his tent, would gasp with 
exhaustion and melancholy. His thoughts would be of the 
scent of the pastures on autumn mornings, of snowflakes, or 
of the bellowing of the urus lost in the fog, and closing his 
eyelids he would in imagination behold the fires in long, 
straw-roofed cottages flickering on the marshes in the depths 
of the woods. 

Others regretted their native lands as well as he, even 
though they might not be so far away. Indeed the Cartha- 
ginian captives could distinguish the velaria spread over the 
courtyards of their houses, beyond the gulf on the slopes of 
Byrsa. But sentries marched round them continually. They 
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were all fastened to a common chain. Each one wore an iron 
carcanet, and the crowd was never weary of coming to gaze 
at them. The women would show their little children the 
handsome robes hanging in tatters on their wasted limbs. 

Whenever Autaritus looked at Cisco he was seized with 
rage at the recollection of the insult that he had received, 
and he would have killed him but for the oath which he had 
taken to Narr’ Havas. Then he would go back into his tent 
anti drink a mixture of barley and cumin until he swooned 
away from intoxication — to awake afterwards in broad day- 
light consumed with horrible thirst. 

Matho, meanwhile, was besieging Hippo-Zarytus. But the 
town was protected by a lake, communicating with the sea. 
It had three lines of circumvallation, and upon the heights 
which surrounded it there extended a wall fortified with 
towers. IJc had never commanded in such an enterprise 
before. Moreover, he was beset with thoughts of Salammbo, 
and he raved in the delight of her beauty as in the sweet- 
ness of a vengeance that transported him with pride. He 
felt an acrid, frenzied, permanent want to see her again, 
lie even thought of presenting himself as the bearer of a 
flag of truce, in the hope that once within Carthage he might 
make his way to her. Often he would cause the assault to 
be sounded and, waiting for nothing, rush upon the mole 
which it was sought to construct in the sea. He would 
snatch up the stones with his hands, overturn, strike, and 
deal sw T ord thrusts everywhere. The Barbarians would dash 
on pell-mell; the ladders would break with a loud crash, 
and masses of men would tumble into the water, causing it 
to fly up in red waves against the walls. Finally the tumult 
would subside, and the soldiers would retire to make a fresh 
beginning. 

Matho would go and seat himself outside the tents, wipe 
liis blood-splashed face with his arm, and gaze at the horizon 
in the direction of Carthage. 

In front of him, among the olives, palms, myrtles, and 
planes, stretched two broad ponds which met another lake, 
the outlines of which could not be seen. Behind one 
mountain other mountains reared themselves, and in the 
middle of the immense lake rose an island, perfectly black 
and pyramidal in form. On the left, at the extremity of the 
gulf, were sand heaps like arrested waves, large and pale, 
u 8J*s 
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while the sea, flat as a pavement of lapis-lazuli, ascended by 
insensible degrees to the edge of the sky. The verdure of 
the country was lost in places beneath long sheets of yellow; 
carobs were shining like knobs of coral; vine branches 
drooped from the tops of the sycamores; the murmuring of 
the water could be heard ; crested larks were hopping about, 
and the sun’s latest fires gilded the carapaces of the tortoises 
as they came forth from the reeds to inhale the breeze. 

Matho would heave deep sighs. He would lie flat on his 
face, with his nails buried in the soil, and weep; he felt 
wretched, paltry, forsaken. Never would he possess her, and 
he was even unable to take a town. 

At night, when alone in his tent, he would gaze upon the 
zaimph. Of what use to him was this thing which belonged 
to the gods ? — and doubts crept into the Barbarian’s thoughts. 
Then on the contrary it would seem to him that the vesture 
of the goddess was depending from Salammbo, and that a 
portion of her soul hovered in it, subtler than a breath; 
and he would feel it, breathe it in, bury his face in it, and 
kiss it with sobs. lie would cover his shoulders with it in 
order to delude himself into believing that he was beside her. 

Sometimes he w'ould suddenly steal away, stride in the 
starlight over the sleeping soldiers as they lay wrapped in 
their cloaks, spring upon a horse on reaching the camp gates, 
and two hours later be at Utica in Spcndius’s tent. 

At first he would speak of the siege, hut his coining was 
only to ease his sorrow by talking about Salammbo. Spendius 
exhorted him to be prudent. 

“Drive away these trifles from your soul, which is 
degraded by them! Formerly you were used to obey; now 
you command an army, and if Carthage is not conquered 
we shall at least be granted provinces. We shall become 
kings ! ” 

liut how w'as it that the possession of the zaimph did 
not give them the victory? According to Spendius they 
must wait. 

Matho fancied that the veil affected people of Chanaan- 
itish race exclusively, and, in his Barbarian-like subtlety, he 
said to himself: “The zaimph will accordingly do nothing 
for me, but, since they have lost it, it will do nothing for 
them.” 

Afterwards a scruple troubled him. He was afraid of 
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offending Moloch by worshipping Aptouknos, the god of the 
Libyans, and he timidly asked Spendius to which of the 
gods it would be advisable to sacrifice a man. 

“Keep on sacrificing ! ” laughed Spendius. 

Matho, who could not understand such indifference, 
suspected the Greek of having a genius of whom he would 
not speak. 

All modes of wo /ship, as well as all races, were to be met 
with in these armies of Barbarians, and consideration was 
had to the gods of others, for they, too, inspired fear. 
Many mingled foreign practices with their native religion. 
It was to no purpose that they did not adore the stars;* if 
a constellation were fatal or helpful sacrifices were offered 
to it; an unknown amulet found by chance at a moment of 
peril became a divinity; or it might be a name and nothing 
more, which would be repeated without any attempt to 
understand its meaning. But after pillaging temples, and 
seeing numbers of nations and slaughters, many ultimately 
ceased to believe in anything but destiny and death — and 
every evening these would fall asleep with the placidity 
of wild beasts. Spendius had spat upon the images of 
Jupiter Olympius; nevertheless he dreaded to speak aloud 
in the dark, nor did he fail every day to put on his right 
boot first. 

lie reared a long quadrangular terrace in front of Utica, 
but in proportion as it ascended the rampart was also 
heightened, and what was thrown down by the one side was 
almost immediately raised again by the other. Spendius 
took care of his men ; he dreamed of plans and strove to 
recall the stratagems which he had heard described in his 
travels. But why did Karr’ Havas not return? There was 
nothing but anxiety. 

Hanno had at last concluded his preparations. One night 
when there w'as no moon he transported his elephants and 
soldiers on rafts across the gulf of Carthage. Then they 
wheeled round the mountain of the Hot Springs so as to 
avoid Autaritus, and continued their march so slowly that 
instead of surprising the Barbarians in the morning as the 
SufTet had calculated, they did not reach them until it was' 
broad daylight on the third day. 

Utica had on the east a plain which extended to the large 
lagoon of Carthage; behind it a valley ran at right angles 
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between two low and abruptly terminated mountains; the 
Barbarians were encamped farther to the left in such a way 
as to blockade the harbour; and they were sleeping in their 
tents (for on that day both sides were too weary to fight and 
were resting) when the Carthaginian army appeared at the 
turning of the hills. 

Some camp-followers furnished with slings w r ere stationed 
at intervals on the wings. The first line was formed of the 
guards of the Legion in golden scale-armour, mounted on 
their big horses, which w T ere without mane, hair, or ears, and 
had silver horns in the middle of their foreheads to make 
them look like rhinoceroses. Between their squadrons were 
youths wearing small helmets and swinging an ashen javelin 
in each hand. The long files of the heavy infanty marched 
behind. All these traders had piled as many weapons upon 
their bodies as possible. Some might be seen carrying an axe, 
a lance, a club, and two swords all at once; others bristled 
with darts like porcupines, and their arms stood out from 
their cuirasses in sheets of horn or iron plates. At last the 
scaffoldings of the lofty engines appeared: carrobalistas, 
onagers, catapults, and scorpions, rocking on chariots drawn 
by mules and quadrigas of oxen; and in proportion as the 
army drew out the captains ran panting right and left to 
deliver commands, close up the files, and preserve the intervals. 
Such of the Ancients as held commands had come in purple 
cassocks, the magnificent fringes of which tangled in the 
white straps of their cothurni. Their faces, which were 
smeared all over with vermilion, shone beneath enormous 
helmets surmounted with images of the gods; and, as they 
had shields with ivory borders covered with precious stones, 
they might have been taken for suns passing over walls of brass. 

But the Carthaginians manoeuvred so clumsily that the 
soldiers in derision urged them to sit down. They called 
out that they were just going to empty their big stomachs, 
to dust the gilding of their skin, and to give them iron to 
drink. 

A strip of green cloth appeared at the top of the pole 
planted before Spendius’s tent: it was the signal. The 
Carthaginian army replied to it with a great noise of trum- 
pets, cymbals, flutes of asses’ bones, and tympanums. The 
Barbarians had already leaped outside the palisades, and 
were facing their enemies within a javelin's throw of them. 
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A Balearic slinger took a step forward, put one of his 
clay bullets into his thong, and swung round his arm. An 
ivory shield was shivered, and the two armies mingled 
together. 

The Greeks made the horses rear and fall back upon their 
masters by pricking their nostrils with the points of their 
lances. The slaves who were to hurl stones had picked 
such as were too big, and they accordingly fell close to 
them. The Punic foot -soldiers exposed the right side in 
cutting with their long swords. The Barbarians broke their 
lines; they slaughtered them freely; they stumbled over 
the dying and dead, quite blinded by the blood that spurted 
into their faces. The confused heap of pikes, helmets, cui- 
rasses, and swords turned round about, widening out and 
closing in with elastic contractions. The gaps increased 
more and more in the Carthaginian cohorts, the engines 
could not be got out of the sand ; and finally the Suffet’s 
litter (his grand litter with crystal pendants), which from the 
beginning might have been seen tossing among the soldiers 
like a bark on the waves, suddenly foundered. He was no 
doubt dead. The Barbarians found themselves alone. 

The dust around them fell and they were beginning to sing, 
when Hanno himself appeared on the top of an elephant. 
He sat bareheaded beneath a parasol of byssus which w r as 
carried by a negro behind him. His necklace of blue plates 
flapped against the flowers on his black tunic; his huge arms 
were compressed within circles of diamonds, and with open 
mouth he brandished a pike of inordinate size, which spread 
out at the end like a lotus, and flashed more than a mirror. 
Immediately the earth shook — and the Barbarians saw all 
the elephants of Carthage, with their gilt tusks and blue- 
painted ears, hastening up in single line, clothed with bronze 
and shaking the leathern towers which were placed above 
their scarlet caparisons, and in each one of which there were 
three archers bending large bows. 

The soldiers were barely in possession of their arms; they 
had taken up their positions at random. They were frozen 
with terror; they stood undecided. 

Javelins, arrow's, phalaricas, and masses of lead were 
already being show r ered down upon them from the towers. 
Some clung to the fringes of the caparisons in order to climb 
up, but their hands were struck oft with cutlasses and they 
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fell backwards upon the swords’ points. The pikes were 
too weak and broke, and the elephants passed through the 
phalanxes like wild boars through tufts of grass; they 
plucked up the stakes of the camp with their trunks, and 
traversed it from one end to the other, overthrowing the 
tents with their breasts. All the Barbarians had fled. They 
were hiding themselves in the hills bordering the valley by 
which the Carthaginians had come. 

The victorious Hanno presented himself before the gates 
of Utica. He had a trumpet sounded. The three judges 
of the town appeared in the opening of the battlements on 
the summit of a tower. 

But the people of Utica would not receive such well- 
armed guests. Hanno was furious. At last they consented 
to admit him with a feeble escort. 

The streets were too narrow for the elephants. They had 
to be left outside. 

As soon as the suffete was in the town the principal men 
came to greet him. He had himself taken to the vapour 
baths, and called for his cooks. 

Three hours afterwards he was still immersed in the od 
of cinnainomum with which the basin had been filled; and 
while he bathed he ate flamingos' tongues with honeyed 
poppy-seeds on a spread ox-hide. Beside him was his Greek 
physician, motionless, in a long yellow robe, directing the 
reheating of the bath from time to time, and two young boys 
leaned over the steps of the basin and rubbed his legs. But 
attention to his body did not check his love for the common- 
wealth, for he was dictating a letter to be sent to the Great 
Council, and as some prisoners had just been taken he was 
asking himself what terrible punishment could be devised. 

“Stop!” said he to a slave who stood writing in the 
hollow of his hand. “Let some of them be brought to me! 
I want to see them!” 

And from the bottom of the hall, full of a whitish vapour 
on which the torches cast red spots, three Barbarians were 
thrust forward: a Samnite, a Spartan, and a Cappadocian. 

“ Proceed ! ” said Hanno. 

“ Rejoice, light of the Baals ! your suffete has exterminated 
the ravenous hounds ! Blessings on the republic ! Give 
orders for prayers!” He perceived the captives and burst 
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out laughing — “Ah! ha! my fine fellows of Sicca! You 
are not shouting so loudly to-day ! It is I ! Do you recog- 
nize me? And where are your swords? What really terrible 
fellows!” and he pretended to be desirous to hide himself 
as though he were afraid of them. “You demanded horses, 
women, estates, magistracies, no doubt, and priesthoods! 
Why not? Well, I will provide you with the estates, and 
such as you will never come out of! You shall be married 
to gibbets that are perfectly new! Your pay? it shall be 
melted into your mouths in leaden ingots! and I will put 
you into good and very exalted positions among the clouds, 
so as to bring you close to the eagles ! ” 

The three long-haired and ragged Barbarians looked at 
him without understanding what he said. Wounded in the 
knees, they had been seized by having ropes thrown over 
them, and the ends of the great chains on their hands 
trailed upon the pavement. Hanno was indignant at their 
impassibility. 

“On your knees! on your knees! jackals! dust! vermin! 
excrements! And they make no reply! Enough! be silent! 
I.et them be flayed alive! No! presently!” 

He was breathing like a hippopotamus and rolling his 
eyes. The perfumed oil overflowed beneath the mass of 
his body, and clinging to the scales on his skin, made it 
look pink in the light of the torches. 

lie resumed: 

“For four days we suffered greatly from the sun. Some 
mules were lost in crossing the Macaras. In spite of their 

position, the extraordinary courage Ah! Demonades ! 

how I suffer! Have the bricks reheated, and let them be 
red-hot ! ” 

A noise of rakes and furnaces was heard. The incense 
smoked more strongly in the large perfuming-pans, and the 
shampooers, who were quite naked and were sweating like 
sponges, crushed a paste composed of wheat, sulphur, black 
wine, bitch’s milk, myrrh, galbanum, and storax upon his 
joints. He was consumed with incessant thirst, but the 
yellow-robed man did not yield to this inclination, and held 
out to him a golden cup in which viper broth w f as smoking. 

“Drink!” said he, “that the strength of sun-born serpents 
may penetrate into the marrow of your bones, and take 
courage, O reflection of the gods! You know, moreover. 
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that a priest of Eschmoun watches those cruel stars round 
the Bog from which your malady is derived. They are 
growing pale like the spots on your skin, and you are not 
to die from them.” 

“ Oh ! yes, that is so, is it not ? ” repeated the suffete, “ I am 
not to die from them!” And his violaceous lips gave forth 
a breath more nauseous than the exhalation from a corpse. 
Two coals seemed to burn in the place of his eyes, which 
had lost their eyebrows; a mass of rugose skin hung over 
his forehead ; both his ears stood out from his head and 
were beginning to increase in size; and the deep wrinkles 
forming semicircles round his nostrils gave him a strange 
and terrifying appearance, the look of a wild beast. Ills 
unnatural voice was like a roar; he said: 

“Perhaps you are right, Demonades. In fact there are 
many ulcers here which have closed. 1 feel robust. Here! 
look how I am eating ! ” 

And less from greediness than from ostentation, and the 
desire to prove to himself that lie was in good health, he 
cut into the forc emeats of cheese ami marjoram, the honed 
fish, gourds, oysters, with eggs, horse-radishes, truffles, and 
brochettes of small birds. As he looked at the prisoners he 
revelled in the imagination of their tortures. Nevertheless 
he remembered Sicca, and the rage caused by all his woes 
found vent in the abuse of these three men. 

“ Ah ! traitors ! ah ! wretches ! infamous, accursed creatures ! 
And you outraged me! — me! the suffete! Their services, 
the price of their blood, say they! Ah! yes! their blood! 
their blood!” Then, speaking to himself: “All shall perish! 
not one shall be sold! It would be better to bring them to 
Carthage! They should be seen; but, doubtless, I have not 

brought chains enough? Write: Send me How many of 

them are there? go and ask Muthumbal! Go! no pity! and 
let all their hands he cut off and brought to me in baskets!” 

But strange cries at once hoarse and shrill penetrated into 
the hall above Hanno’s voice and the rattling of the dishes 
that were being placed around him. They increased, and 
suddenly the furious trumpeting of the elephants burst forth 
as though the battle were beginning again. A great tumult 
was going on around the town. 

The Carthaginians had not attempted to pursue the 
Barbarians. They had taken up their quarters at the foot 
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of the walls with their baggage, mules, serving-men, and all 
their train of satraps; and they made merry in their beauti- 
ful pearl-bordered tents, while the camp of the Mercenaries 
was now nothing but a heap of ruins in the plain. Spendius 
had recovered his courage. He dispatched Zarxas to 
Matho, scoured the w r oods, rallied his men (the losses had 
been inconsiderable) — and they were re-forming their lines, 
enraged at having been conquered without a fight, w r hen 
they discovered a vat of petroleum which had no doubt been 
abandoned by the Carthaginians. Then Spendius had some 
pigs carried off from the farms, smeared them with bitumen, 
set them on fire, and drove them towards Utica. 

The elephants were terrified by the flames and fled. The 
ground sloped upwards, javelins were thrown at them, and 
they turned back; and with great blows of ivory and 
trampling of feet they ripped up the Carthaginians, stifled 
them, flattened them. The Barbarians descended the hill 
behind them; the Punic camp, which was without entrench- 
ments, was sacked at the first rush, and the Carthaginians 
were crushed against the gates, which were not opened 
through fear of the Mercenaries. 

Day broke, and Matho’s foot-soldiers were seen coming up 
from the west. At the same time horsemen appeared ; they 
were Narr’ Havas with his Numidians. Leaping ravines and 
bushes they ran down the fugitives like greyhounds pursuing 
hares. This change of fortune interrupted the suffete. He 
called out to be assisted to leave the vapour bath. 

The three captives were still before him. Then a negro 
(the same who had carried his parasol in the battle) leaned 
over to his car. 

“Well?” replied the SufTet slowly. “Ah! kill them!” he 
added in an abrupt tone. 

The Ethiopian drew a long dagger from his girdle and 
the three heads fell. One of them rebounded among the 
remains of the feast, and leaped into the basin, where it 
floated for some time with open mouth and staring eyes. 
The morning light entered through the thinks in the wall; the 
three bodies streamed with great bubbles like three fountains, 
and a sheet of blood flowed over the mosaics with their 
pow'dering of blue dust. The suffete dipped his hand into 
this hot mire and rubbed his knees with it: it was a cure. 

When evening had come he stole away from the town 
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with his escort, and made his way into the mountain to 
rejoin his army. 

He succeeded in finding the remains of it. 

Four days afterwards he was on the top of a defile at 
Gorza, when the troops under Spcndius appeared below. 
Twenty stout lances might easily have checked them by 
attacking the head of their column, but the Carthaginians 
watched them pass by in a state of stupefaction. Hanno 
recognized the king of the Numidians in the rearguard; 
Narr’ Havas bowed to him, at the same time making a sign 
which he did not understand. 

The return to Carthage took place amid all kinds of terrors. 
They marched only at nights, hiding in the olive woods 
during the day. There were deaths at every halting-place; 
several times they believed themselves lost. At last they 
reached Cape IJermacum, where vessels came to receive them. 

Hanno was so fatigued, so desperate — the loss of the 
elephants in particular overwhelmed him — that he de- 
manded poison from Demonadcs in order to put an end to 
it all. Moreover he could already feel himself stretched 
upon the cross. 

Carthage had not strength enough to be indignant with 
him. Its losses had amounted to one hundred thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-two shekels of silver, fifteen 
thousand six hundred and twenty-three shekels of gold, 
eighteen elephants, fourteen members of the Great Council, 
three hundred of the Rich, eight thousand citizens, corn 
enough for three moons, a considerable quantity of baggage, 
and all the engines of war l The defection of Narr’ Havas 
was certain, and both sieges were beginning again. The 
army under Autaritus now extended from Tunis to Rhades. 
From the top of the Acropolis long columns of smoke might 
be seen in the country ascending to the sky ; they were the 
mansions of the Rich which were on fire. 

One man alone could have saved the republic. People 
repented that they had slighted him, and the peace party 
itself voted holocausts for Hamilcar’s return. 

The sight of the zainph had upset Salammbo. At night 
she thought that she could hear the footsteps of the goddess, 
and she would awake terrified and shrieking. Every day 
she sent food to the temples. Taanach was worn out with 
executing her orders, and Schahabarim never left her. 
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HAMILCAR BARCA 

The Announcer of the Moons, who watched on the summit 
of the temple of Eschmoun every night in order to signal 
the disturbances of the planet w ith his trumpet, one morning 
perceived towards the west something like a bird skimming 
the surface of the sea with its long wings. 

It was a ship with three tiers of oars and w r ith a horse 
carved on the prow 7 . The sun was rising; the Announcer 
of the Moons put up his hand before his eyes, and then, 
grasping his clarion with outstretched arms, sounded a loud 
brazen cry over Carthage. 

People came out of every house; they would not believe 
what was said; they disputed with one another; the mole 
was covered with people. At last they recognized Ilamilcar’s 
trireme. 

It advanced in fierce and haughty fashion, cleaving the 
foam around it, the lateen-yard quite square and the sail 
bulging down the whole length of the mast; its gigantic 
oars kept time as they beat the water ; every now and then 
the extremity of the keel, which was shaped like a plough- 
share, would appear, and the ivory-headed horse, rearing 
both its feet beneath the spur which terminated the prow, 
would seem to be speeding over the plains of the sea. 

As it rounded the promontory the wind ceased, the sail fell, 
and a man was seen standing bareheaded beside the pilot. 
It was he, Hamilcar the suffete! About his sides he wore 
gleaming sheets of steel; a red cloak, fastened to his shoulders, 
left his arms visible; two pearls of great length hung from 
his ears, and his black, bushy beard rested on his breast. 

The galley, however, tossing amid the rocks, was pro- 
ceeding along the side of the mole, and the crowd followed 
it on the flagstones, shouting: 

“Greeting! blessing! Eye of Khamon! ah! deliver us! 
’Tis the fault of the Rich! they want to put you to death 1 
Take care of yourself, Barca!” 

9 1 
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lie made no reply, as though the clamour of oceans and 
battles had completely deafened him. But when he was 
below the staircase leading down from the Acropolis, Hamil- 
car raised his head, and looked with folded arms upon the 
temple of Esclimoun. His gaze mounted higher still, to 
the great pure sky; he shouted an order in a harsh voice to 
his sailors; the trireme leaped forward; it grazed the idol 
set up at the corner of the mole to stay the storms; and in 
the merchant harbour, which was full of filth, fragments of 
wood, and rinds of fruit, it pushed aside and crushed against 
the other ships moored to stakes and terminating in croco- 
diles’ jaws. The people hastened thither, and some threw 
themselves into the water to swim to it. It was already at 
the very end before the gate which bristled with nails. The 
gate rose, and the trireme disappeared beneath the deep arch. 

The military harbour was completely separated from the 
town ; when ambassadors arrived, they had to proceed 
between two walls through a passage which had its outlet 
on the left in front of the temple of Khamoun. This great 
expanse of water was as round as a cup, and was bordered 
with quays on which sheds were built for sheltering the 
ships. Before each of these rose two pillars bearing the 
horns of Ammon on their capitals and forming continuous 
porticoes all round the basin. On an island in the centre 
stood a house for the marine suflete. 

The water was so limpid that the bottom was visible with 
its paving of white pebbles. The noise of the streets did 
not reach so far, and Hamilcar as he passed recognized the 
triremes which he had formerly commanded. 

Not more than twenty perhaps remained, under shelter on 
the land, leaning over on their sides or standing upright on 
their keels, with lofty poops and swelling prows, and covered 
with gildings and mystic symbols. The chimseras had lost 
their wings, the patiec gods their arms, the bulls their silver 
horns; and half-painted, motionless, and rotten as they 
were, yet full of associations, and still emitting the scent 
of voyages, they all seemed to say to him, like mutilated 
soldiers on seeing their master again, “ ’Tis we! ’tis w r e ! 
and you too are vanquished!” 

No one excepting the marine Suffet might enter the 
admiral’s house. So long as there was no proof of his death 
he was considered as still in existence. In this way the 
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Ancients avoided a master the more, and they had not failed 
to comply with the custom in respect of Hamilcar. 

The suffete proceeded into the deserted apartments. At 
every step he recognized armour and furniture — familiar 
objects which nevertheless astonished him, and in a per- 
fuming-pan in the vestibule there even remained the ashes of 
the perfumes that had been kindled at his departure for the 
conjuration of Melkarth. It was not thus that he had hoped 
to return. Everything that he had done, everything that he 
had seen, unfolded itself in his memory: assaults, conflagra- 
tions, legions, tempests, Drcpanum, Syracuse, Lilybneum, 
Mount Etna, the plateau of Eryx, five years of battles — 
until the fatal day when arms had been laid down and Sicily 
had been lost. Then he once more saw woods of citron trees, 
and herdsmen with their goats on grey mountains; and his 
heart leaped at the thought of the establishment of another 
Carthage down yonder. His projects and his recollections 
buzzed through his head, which was still dizzy from the 
pitching of the vessel; he was overwhelmed with anguish, 
and, becoming suddenly weak, he felt the necessity of draw- 
ing near to the gods. 

Then he went up to the highest story of his house, and 
taking a nail-studded staple from a golden shell, which hung 
on his arm, he opened a small oval chamber. 

It was softly lighted by means of delicate black disks let 
into the wall and as transparent as glass. Between the 
rows of these equal disks, holes, like those for the urns in 
columbaria, were hollowed out. Each of them contained a 
round dark stone, which appeared to be very heavy. Only 
people of superior understanding honoured these abaddirs, 
which had fallen from the moon. By their fall they denoted 
the stars, the sky, and fire; by their colour dark night, and 
by their density the cohesion of terrestrial things. A stifling 
atmosphere filled this mystic place. The round stones lying 
in the niches were whitened somewhat witli sea-sand which 
the wind had no doubt driven through the door. Hamilcar 
counted them one after the other with the tip of his finger; 
then he hid his face in a saffron-coloured veil, and, falling 
on his knees, stretched himself on the ground with both 
arms extended. 

The daylight outside was beginning to strike on the fold- 
ing shutters of black lattice-work. Arborescences, hillocks. 
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eddies, and ill-defined animals appeared in their diaphanous 
thickness; and the light came, terrifying and yet peaceful, 
as it must be behind the sun in the dull spaces of future 
creations. He strove to banish from his thoughts all forms, 
and all symbols and appellations of the gods, that he might 
the better apprehend the immutable spirit which outward 
appearances took away. Something of the planetary vitalities 
penetrated him, and he felt withal a wiser and more intimate 
scorn of death and every accident. When he rose he was 
filled with serene fearlessness and was proof against pity or 
dread, and as his chest was choking he went to the top of 
the tower which overlooked Carthage. 

The town sank downwards in a long hollow curve with its 
cupolas, its temples, its golden roofs, its houses, its clusters 
of palm trees here and there, and its glass balls with stream- 
ing rays, while the ramparts formed as it were the gigantic 
border of this horn of plenty which poured itself out before 
him. Down below he could see the harbours, the squares, 
the interiors of the courts, the plan of the streets, and the 
people, who seemed very small and but little above the level 
of the pavement. Ah ! if Hanno had not arrived too late 
on the morning of the Aigatian islands! He fastened his 
eyes on the extreme horizon and stretched forth his quivering 
arms in the direction of Rome. 

The steps of the Acropolis were occupied by the multitude. 
In the square of Khamon the people were pressing forward 
to see the suffete come out, and the terraces were gradually 
being loaded with people; a few recognized him, and he was 
saluted; but he retired in order the better to excite the 
impatience of the people. 

Hamilcar found the most important men of his party below 
in the hall: Istatten, Subeldia, Hictamon, Yeoubas, and 
others. They related to him all that had taken place since 
the conclusion of the peace: the greed of the Ancients, the 
departure of the soldiers, their return, their demands, the 
capture of Cisco, the theft of the zaimph, the relief and 
subsequent abandonment of Utica; but no one ventured to 
tell him of the events which concerned himself. At last they 
separated, to meet again during the night at the assembly 
of the Ancients in the temple of Moloch. 

They had just gone out when a tumult arose outside 
the door. Someone was trying to enter in spite of the 
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servants; and as the disturbance was increasing Hamilcar 
ordered the stranger to be shown in. 

An old negress made her appearance, broken, wrinkled, 
trembling, stupid-looking, wrapped to the heels in ample 
blue veils. She advanced face to face with the suffete, and 
they looked at each other for some time; suddenly Hamilcar 
started; at a wave of his hand the slaves withdrew. Then, 
signing to her to walk with precaution, he drew her by the 
arm into a remote apartment. 

The negress threw herself upon the ground to kiss his feet; 
he raised her brutally. 

“Where have you left him, Iddibal?” 

“Down there, master ”; and extricating herself from her 
veils, she rubbed her face with her sleeve; the black colour, 
the senile trembling, the bent figure disappeared, and there 
remained a strong old man whose skin seemed tanned by 
sand, wind . and sea. A tuft of white hair rose on his skull 
like the crest of a bird; and he indicated his disguise, as it 
lay on the ground, with an ironic glance. 

“You have done well, Tddibal! ’Tis well!” Then piercing 
him as it were w r ith his keen gaze: “No one yet suspects?” 

The old man swore to him by the Kabiri that the mystery 
had been kept. They never left their cottage, which was 
three days’ journey from Hadrumetum, on a shore peopled 
with turtles, and with palms on the dune. “And in accord- 
ance with your command, O master! I teach him to hurl 
the iavelin and to drive a team.” 

“He is strong, is he not?” 

“Yes, master, and intrepid as well! He has no fear of 
serpents, or thunder, or phantoms. He runs barefooted like 
a herdsman along the brinks of precipices.” 

“Speak! speak!” 

“He invents snares for wild beasts. Would you believe 
it that last moon he surprised an eagle; he dragged it away, 
and the bird’s blood and the child’s were scattered in the air 
in large drops like driven roses. The animal in its fury 
enwrapped him in the beating of its wings; he strained it 
against his breast, and as it died his laughter increased, 
piercing and proud like the clashing of swords.” 

Hamilcar bent his head, dazzled by such presages of 
greatness. 

“But he has been for some time restless and disturbed. 
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lie Razes at the sails passing far out at sea; he is melancholy, 
lie rejects bread, he inquires about the gods, and he wishes 
to become acquainted with Carthage.” 

“No, no! not yet!” exclaimed the suffete. 

The old slave seemed to understand the peril which 
alarmed Ilamilcar, and he resumed: 

“How is he to be restrained? Already I am obliged to 
make him promises, and I have come to Carthage only to buy 
him a dagger with a silver handle and pearls all around it.” 
Then he told how, having perceived the suffete on the terrace, 
he had passed himself off on the warders of the harbour as 
one of SalamrntxVs women, so as to make his way in to him. 

Ilamilcar remained for a long time apparently lost in 
deliberation; at last he said: 

“ To-morrow you will present yourself at sunset behind 
the purple factories in Megara, and imitate a jackal’s cry 
three times. If you do not see me, you will return to 
Carthage on the first day of every moon. Forget nothing! 
Love him ! You may speak to him now about Ilamilcar.” 

The slave resumed his costume, and they left the house 
and the harbour together. 

Ilamilcar went on his way alone on foot and without an 
escort, for the meetings of the Ancients were, under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, always secret, and were resorted 
to mysteriously. 

At first he went along the western front of the Acropolis, 
and then passed through the Green Market, the galleries of 
Kinisdo, and the Perfumers’ suburb. The scattered lights 
were being extinguished, the broader streets grew still, then 
shadows glided through the darkness. They followed him, 
others appeared, and like him they all directed their course 
towards the Mappulian district. 

The temple of Moloch was built at the foot of a steep 
defile in a sinister spot. From below nothing could be seen 
hut lofty walls rising indefinitely like those of a monstrous 
tomb. The night was gloomy, a greyish fog seemed to weigh 
upon the sea, which beat against the cliff with a noise as of 
death-rattles and sobs ; and the shadows gradually vanished 
as though they had passed through the walls. 

Hut as soon as the doorway was crossed one found one- 
self in a vast quadrangular court bordered by arcades. In 
the centre rose a mass of architecture with eight equal faces. 
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It was surmounted by cupolas which thronged around a 
second story supporting a kind of rotunda, from which 
sprang a cone with a re-entrant curve and terminating in 
a ball on the summit. 

Fires were burning in cylinders of filigree-work fitted upon 
poles, which men were carrying to and fro. These lights 
flickered in the gusts of wind and reddened the golden combs 
which fastened their plaited hair on the nape of the neck. 
They ran about calling to one another to receive the Ancients. 

Here and there on the flagstones huge lions were couched 
like sphinxes, living symbols of the devouring sun. They 
were slumbering with half-closed eyelids. But roused by 
the footsteps and voices they rose slowly, came towards the 
Ancients, whom they recognized by their dress, and rubbed 
themselves against their thighs, arching their backs with 
sonorous yawns; the vapour of their breath passed across 
the light of the torches. The stir increased, doors closed, 
ail the priests fled, and the Ancients disappeared beneath the 
columns which formed a deep vestibule round the temple. 

These columns were arranged in such a way that their 
circular ranks, which were contained one within another, 
showed the Saturnian period with its years, the years with 
their months, and the months with their days, and finally 
reached to the walls of the sanctuary. 

Here it was that the Ancients laid aside their sticks of 
narwhal’s horn — for a law which was always observed in- 
flicted the punishment of deatli upon any one entering the 
meeting with any kind of weapon. Several wore a rent re- 
paired with a strip of purple at the bottom of their garment, 
to show that they had not been economical in their dress 
when mourning for their relations, and this testimony to their 
affliction prevented the slit from growing larger. Others 
had their beards enclosed in little bags of violet skin, and 
fastened to their ears by two cords. They all accosted one 
another by embracing breast to breast. They surrounded 
Hamilcar with congratulations; they might have been taken 
for brothers meeting their brother again. 

These men were generally, thick-set, with curved noses like 
those of the Assyrian colossus. In a few, however, the more 
prominent cheekbone, the taller figure, and the narrower 
foot betrayed an African origin, and nomad ancestors. Those 
w ho lived continually shut up in their counting-houses had 
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pale faces; others showed in theirs the severity of the desert, 
and strange jewels sparkled on all the fingers of their hands, 
which were burnt by unknown suns. The navigators might 
be distinguished by their rolling gait, while the men of 
agriculture smelt of the wine-press, dried herbs, and the 
sweat of mules. These old pirates had lands under tillage, 
these money-grubbers would fit out ships, these proprietors 
of cultivated lands supported slaves who followed trades. 
All were skilled in religious discipline, expert in strategy, 
pitiless and rich. They looked wearied of prolonged cares. 
'Their flaming eyes expressed distrust, and their habits of 
travelling and lying, trafficking and commanding, gave an 
appearance of cunning and violence, a sort of discreet and 
< onvulsive brutality to their whole demeanour. Further, 
the influence of the god cast a gloom upon them. 

They first passed through a vaulted hall which was shaped 
like an egg. Seven doors, corresponding to the seven planets, 
displayed seven squares of different colouis against the wall. 
After traversing a long room they entered another similar 

I Kill. 

A candelabrum completely covered with chiselled flowers 
was burning at the far end, and each of its eight golden 
branches bore a wick of byssus in a diamond chalice. It 
was placed upon the last of the long steps leading to a great 
altar, the corners of which terminated in horns of brass. 
Two lateral staircases led to its flattened summit; the stones 
of it could not be seen; it was like a mountain of heaped 
cinders, and something indistinct was slowly smoking on the 
top of it. Then farther back, higher than the candelabrum, 
and much higher than the altar, rose the Moloch, all of 
iron, and w r ith gaping apertures in his human breast. His 
outspread wrings were stretched upon the wall, his tapering 
hands reached clown to the ground ; three black stones 
bordered by yellow circles represented three eyeballs on his 
brow, and his bull’s head was raised w’ith a terrible effort 
as though in order to bellow. 

Ebony stools were ranged round the apartment. Behind 
each of them was a bronze shaft resting on three claw r s and 
supporting a torch. All these lights were reflected in the 
mother-of-pearl lozenges which formed the pavement of the 
hall. So lofty w T as the latter that the red colour of the 
walls grew black as it rose tow r ards the vaulted roof, and 
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the three eyes of the idol appeared far above like stars half 
lost in the night. 

The Ancients sat down on the ebony stools after putting 
the trains of their robes over their heads. They remained 
motionless with their hands crossed inside their broad sleeves, 
and the mother-of-pearl pavement seemed like a luminous 
river streaming from the altar to the door and flowing 
beneath their naked feet. 

The four pontiffs had their places in the centre, sitting back 
to back on four ivory seats which formed a cross, the high- 
priest of Eschmoun in a hyacinth robe, the high-priest of 
Tanith in a white linen robe, the high-priest of Khamon in 
a tawny woollen robe, and the high-priest of Moloch in a 
purple robe. 

Ilamilcar advanced towards the candelabrum. He walked 
all round it, looking at the burning wicks; then he threw a 
scented powder upon them, and violet flames appeared at 
the extremities of the branches. 

Then a shrill voice rose; another replied to it, and the 
hundred Ancients, the four pontiffs, and Ilamilcar, who 
remained standing, simultaneously intoned a hymn, and their 
voices — ever repeating the same syllables and strengthen- 
ing the sounds — rose, grew loud, became terrible, and then 
suddenly were still. 

There was a pause for some time. At last Ilamilcar drew’ 
from his breast a little three-headed statuette, as blue as 
sapphire, and placed it before him. It was the image of 
Truth, the very genius of his speech. Then he replaced it 
in his bosom, and all, as though seized with sudden wrath, 
cried out: 

“They are good friends of yours, are the Barbarians! 
Infamous traitor! You come back to see us perish, do you 
not? Let him speak! — No! no!” 

They were taking their revenge for the constraint to which 
political ceremonial had just obliged them; and even though 
they had w'ished for Hamilcar’s return, they w r ere now in- 
dignant that he had not anticipated their disasters, or rather 
that he had not endured them as well as they. 

When the tumult had subsided, the pontiff of Moloch rose: 

“We ask you w T hy you did not return to Carthage ?” 

“What is that to you?” replied the suffete disdainfully. 

Their shouts were redoubled. 
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“Of what do you accuse me? I managed the war badly 
perhaps! You have seen how I order my battles, you who 
conveniently allow Barbarians ” 

“Enough! enough!” 

lie went on in a low voice so as to make himself the 
better listened to: 

“Oh! that is true! I am wrong, lights of the Baals; there 
are intrepid men among you! Cisco, rise!” And surveying 
the step of the altar with half-closed eyelids, as though 
looking for someone, he repeated : 

“Rise, Cisco! You can accuse me; they will protect you! 
But where is he?” Then as though bethinking himself: 
“Ah! in his house, no doubt! surrounded by his sons, com- 
manding his slaves, happy and counting on the wall the 
necklaces of honour winch his country has given to 
him!” 

They moved about, raising their shoulders as though they 
were being scourged with thongs. “ You do not even know 
whether he is living or dead!” And without giving any 
heed to their clamours he said that in deserting the suffete 
they had deserted the republic. So too the peace with Rome, 
however advantageous it might appear to them, was more 
fatal than twenty battles. A few — those who were the least 
rich of the council and were suspected of perpetual leanings 
towards the people or towards tyranny — applauded. Their 
opponents, chiefs of the Syssitia and administrators, 
triumphed over them in point of numbers; and the more 
eminent of them had ranged themselves close to Hanno, 
who was sitting at the other end of the hall before the lofty 
door, which was closed by a hanging of hyacinth colour. 

lie had covered the ulcers on his face with paint. But 
the gold dust on his hair had fallen upon his shoulders, 
where it formed two brilliant sheets, so that his hair appeared 
whitish, fine, and frizzled like wool. His hands were enve- 
loped in linen soaked in a greasy perfume, which dripped 
upon the pavement, and his disease had no doubt consider- 
ably increased, for his eyes were hidden beneath the folds 
of his eyelids. He had to throw back his head in order to 
see. His partisans urged him to speak. At last in a hoarse 
and hideous voice he said : 

“ Less arrogance, Barca ! We have all been vanquished ! 
Each one supports his own misfortune! Be resigned!” 
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“Tell us rather,” said Hamilcar, smiling, “how it was that 
you steered your galleys into the Roman fleet?” 

“I was driven by the wind,” replied Hanno. 

“ You are like a rhinoceros trampling on his dung: you 
are displaying your own folly! be silent!” And they began 
to indulge in recriminations respecting the battle of the 
^Egatian islands. 

Hanno accused him of not having come to meet him. 

“ But that would have left Kryx undefended. You ought 
to have stood out from the coast ; what prevented you ? 
Ah! I forgot! all elephants are afraid of the sea!” 

Hamilcar’s followers thought this jest so good that they 
burst out into loud laughter. The vault rang with it like 
the beating of tympanums. 

Hanno denounced the unworthiness of such an insult; 
the disease had come upon him from a cold taken at the 
siege of Hecatompylos, and tears flowed down his face like 
winter rain on a ruined wall. 

Hamilcar resumed : 

“If you had loved me as much as him there would be 
great joy in Carthage now ! How many times did I not 
call upon you! and you always refused me money!” 

“Wc had need of it,” said the chiefs of the Syssitia. 

“And when things were desperate with me — we drank 
mules’ urine and ate the straps of our sandals — when I 
would fain have had the blades of grass soldiers, and made 
battalions with the rottenness of our dead, you recalled the 
vessels that I had left!” 

“We could not risk everything,” replied Baat-Baal, who 
possessed gold mines in Darytian Gsctulia. 

“But what did you do here, at Carthage, in your houses, 
behind your walls ? There are Gauls on the Eridanus who 
ought to have been roused, Chanaanites at Cyrene who 
would have come, and w hile the Romans send ambassadors 
to Ptolemieus ” 

“Now he is extolling the Romans to us!” Someone 
shouted out to him : “ How much have they paid you to 
defend them?” 

“Ask that of the plains of Bruttium, of the ruins of 
Locri, of Metapontum, and of Heraclea! I have burnt all 
their trees, I have pillaged all their temples, and even to 
the death of their grandchildren’s grandchildren ” 
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“Why! you declaim like a rhetor! 5 * said Kapouras, a 
very illustrious merchant. “What is it that you want?” 

“ I say that we must be more ingenious or more terrible ! 
If the whole of Africa rejects your yoke the reason is, my 
feeble masters, that you do not know how to fasten it upon 
her shoulders ! Agathocles, Regulus, Coepio, any bold man 
has only to land and capture her; and when the Libyans 
in the east concert with the Numidians in the west, and the 
Nomads come from the south, and the Romans from the 
north” — a cry of horror rose — “Oh! you will beat your 
breasts, and roll in the dust, and tear your cloaks! No 
matter! you will have to go and turn the millstone in 
the Suburra, and gather grapes on the hills of Latium.” 

They smote their right thighs to mark their sense of the 
scandal, and the sleeves of their robes rose like large wings 
of startled birds. Hamilcar, carried away by a spirit, con- 
tinued his speech, standing on the highest step of the altar, 
quivering and terrible; he raised his arms, and the rays from 
the candelabrum which burned behind him passed between 
his fingers like javelins of gold. 

“ You will lose your ships, your country seats, your 
chariots, your hanging beds, and the slaves who rub your feet ! 
The jackal will couch in your palaces, and the ploughshare 
will upturn your tombs. Nothing will be left but the eagles 5 
scream and a heap of ruins. Carthage, thou wilt fall ! 55 

The four pontiffs spread out their hands to avert the 
anathema. All had risen. But the marine SufTet, being a 
sacerdotal magistrate under the protection of the sun, was 
inviolable so long as the assembly of the Rich had not judged 
him. Terror was associated with the altar. They drew 
back. 

Hamilcar had ceased speaking, and was panting with eye 
fixed, his face as pale as the pearls of his tiara, almost 
frightened at himself, and his spirit lost in funereal visions. 
From the height on which he stood, all the torches on the 
bronze shafts seemed to him like a vast crown of fire laid 
level with the pavement ; black smoke issuing from them 
mounted up into the darkness of the vault; and for some 
minutes the silence was so profound that they could hear in 
the distance the sound of the sea. 

Then the Ancients began to question one another. Their 
interests, their existence, were attacked by the Barbarians. 
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But it was impossible to conquer them without the assistance 
of the suffete, and in spite of their pride this consideration 
made them forget every other. His friends were taken aside. 
There were interested reconciliations, understandings, and 
promises. Hamilcar would not take any further part in any 
government. All conjured him. They besought him; and 
as the word treason occurred in their speech, he fell into a 
passion. The sole traitor was the Great Council, for as the 
enlistment of the soldiers expired with the war, they became 
free as soon as the war was finished ; he even exalted their 
bravery and all the advantages which might be derived from 
interesting them in the republic by donations and privileges. 

Then Magdassin, a former provincial governor, said as 
he rolled his yellow eyes : 

“Truly, Barca, with your travelling you have become a 
Greek, or a Latin, or something ! Why speak you of rewards 
for these men? Rather let ten thousand Barbarians perish 
than a single one of us ! ” 

The Ancients nodded approval, murmuring: “Yes; is there 
need for so much trouble ? They can always be had ! ” 

“And they can be got rid of conveniently, can they not? 
They are deserted as they were by you in Sardinia. The 
enemy is apprised of the road which they are to take, as in 
the case of those Gauls in Sicily, or perhaps they are dis- 
embarked in the middle of the sea. As I was returning I 
saw the rock quite white with their bones!” 

“What a misfortune!” said Kapouras impudently. 

“ Have they not gone over to the enemy a hundred times ? ” 
cried the others. 

“Why, then,” exclaimed Hamilcar, “did you recall them 
to Carthage, notwithstanding your laws? And when they 
arc in your town, poor and numerous amid all your riches, 
it does not occur to you to weaken them by the slightest 
division! Afterwards you dismiss the whole of them with 
their women and children, without keeping a single hostage ! 
Did you expect that they would murder themselves to spare 
you the pain of keeping your oaths? You hate them be- 
cause they are strong! You hate me still more, who am 
their master! Oh! I felt it just now when you were kissing 
my hands and were all putting a constraint upon yourselves 
not to bite them!” 

If the lions that were sleeping in the court had come 
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howling in, the uproar could not have been more frightful. 
But the pontiff of Eschmoun rose, and, standing perfectly 
upright, with his knees close together, his elbows pressed to 
his body, and his hands half open, he said: 

“Barca, Carthage has need that you take the general 
command of the Punic forces against the Mercenaries ! ” 

“I refuse,” replied Ilamilcar. 

“We will give you full authority,” cried the chiefs of 
the Syssitia. 

“No!” 

“With no control, no partition, all the money that you 
want, all the captives, all the booty, fifty zereths of land 
for every enemy’s corpse.” 

“No! no! because it is impossible to conquer with you!” 

“He is afraid!” 

“ Because you are cowardly, greedy, ungrateful, pusil- 
lanimous and mad!” 

“lie is careful of them!” 

“ In order to put himself at their head,” said someone. 

“And return against us,” said another; and from the 
bottom of the hall Ilanno howled: 

“He wants to make himself king!” 

Then they bounded up, overturning the scats and the 
torches: the crowd of them rushed towards the altar; they 
brandished daggers. But Ilamilcar dived into his sleeves 
and drew from them two broad cutlasses; and half stoop- 
ing, his left foot advanced, his eyes flaming and his teeth 
clenched, he defied them as he stood there beneath the 
golden candelabrum. 

Thus they had brought weapons with them as a precau- 
tion ; it was a crime; they looked with terror at one another. 
As all were guilty, every one became quickly reassured; and 
by degrees they turned their backs on the suffete and came 
down again, maddened with humiliation. For the second 
time they recoiled before him. They remained standing for 
some time. Several who had wounded their fingers put 
them to their mouths or rolled them gently in the hem of 
their mantles, and they were about to depart w hen Hamilcar 
heard these words: 

“ Why ! it is a piece of delicacy to avoid distressing his 
daughter ! ” 

A louder voice was raised : 
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“No doubt, since she takes her lovers from among the 
Mercenaries ! ” 

At first he tottered, then his eyes rapidly sought for 
Schahabarim. But the priest of Tanith had alone remained 
in his place; and Hamilcar could only see his lofty cap in 
the distance. All were sneering in his face. In proportion 
as his anguish increased their joy redoubled, and those who 
were behind shouted amid the hootings: 

“lie was seen coming out of her room!” 

“One morning in the month of Tammouz!” 

“It was the thief who stole the zaimph ! ” 

“A very handsome man!” 

“Taller than you!” 

He snatched of! his tiara, the ensign of his rank — his 
tiara with its eight mystic rows, and with an emerald shell 
in the centre — and with both hands and with all his strength 
dashed it to the ground ; the golden circles rebounded as 
they broke, and the pearls rang upon the pavement. Then 
they saw a long scar upon the whiteness of his brow; it 
moved like a serpent between his eyebrows; all his limbs 
trembled. He ascended one of the lateral staircases whic h 
led on to the altar, and walked upon the latter! This was 
to devote himself to the god, to offer himself as a holocaust. 
The motion of his mantle agitated the lights of the candel- 
abrum, which was lower than his sandals, and the fine dust 
raised by his footsteps surrounded him like a cloud as high as 
the waist. He stopped betwe en the legs of the brass colossus. 
He took up two handfuls of the dust, the mere sight of which 
made every Carthaginian shudder with horror, and said: 

“By the hundred torches of your intelligences! by the 
eight fires of the Kabiri ! by the stars, the meteors, and the 
volcanoes ! by everything that burns ! by the thirst of the 
desert and the saltness of the ocean! by the cave of 
Hadrumetum and the empire of souls! by extermination! 
by the ashes of your sons and the ashes of the brothers of 
your ancestors with which I now mingle my own! — you, 
the Hundred of the Council of Carthage, have lied in your 
accusation of my daughter! And I, Hamilcar Barca, marine 
suffete, chief of the Rich and ruler of the people, in the 
presence of bull-headed Moloch, I swear” — they expected 
something frightful, but he resumed in a loftier and calmer 
tone — “that I will not even speak to her about it!” 
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The sacred servants entered wearing their golden combs, 
some with purple sponges and others with branches of palm. 
They raised the hyacinth curtain which was stretched before 
the door; and through the opening of this angle there was 
visible behind the other halls the great pink sky which 
seemed to be a continuation of the vault and to rest at the 
horizon upon the blue sea. The sun was issuing from the 
waves and mounting upwards. It suddenly struck upon the 
breast of the brazen colossus, which was divided into seven 
compartments closed by gratings. His red-toothed jaws 
opened in a horrible yawn; his enormous nostrils were 
dilated, the broad daylight animated him, and gave him a 
terrible and impatient look, as though he would fain have 
leaped without to mingle with the star, the god, and together 
traverse the immensities. 

The torches, however, which were scattered on the ground, 
were still burning, while here and there on the mother-of-pearl 
pavement there stretched from them what looked like spots 
of blood. The Ancients were reeling from exhaustion; they 
filled their lungs, inhaling the freshness of the air; the sweat 
flowed down their livid faces; they had shouted so much that 
they could now scarcely make their voices heard. But their 
wiath against the suffctc was not at all abated; they hurled 
menaces at him by way of farewells, and Hamilear answered 
them again. 

“ Uni il the next night, Barca, in the temple of Eschmoun !” 

“ 1 shall be there ! ” 

“ Wo will have you condemned by the Rich!" 

,l And I you by the people!” 

‘‘Take care that you do not end on the cross!” 

“And you that you are not torn to pieces in the streets!” 

As soon as they were on the threshold of the court they 
again assumed a calm demeanour. 

Their runners and coachmen were waiting for them at the 
door. Most of them departed on white mules. The suffete 
leaped into his chariot and took the reins; the two animals, 
curving their necks, and rhythmically beating the rebounding 
pebbles, went up the whole of the Mappalian Way at full 
gallop, and the silver vulture at the extremity of the pole 
seemed to fly, so quickly did the chariot pass along. 

The road crossed a field planted with slabs of stone, which 
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were pointed on the top like pyramids, and had open hands 
carved out in the centre as though the dead men lying beneath 
had stretched them out towards heaven to demand some- 
thing. Next there came scattered cabins built of earth, 
branches, and bulrush hurdles, and all of a conical shape. 
These dwellings, which became constantly denser as the 
road ascended towards the suffete’s gardens, were irregularly 
separated from one another by little pebble walls, trenches 
of spring water, ropes of esparto grass, and nopal hedges. 
But Hamilcar’s eyes were fastened on a great tower, the three 
stories of which formed three monster cylinders — the first 
being built of stone, the second of brick, and the third all of 
cedar — supporting a copper cupola upon twenty-four pillars 
of juniper, from which slender interlacing chains of brass 
hung down after the manner of garlands. This lofty edifice 
overlooked the buildings — the emporiums and mercantile 
house — which stretched to the right, while the women’s 
palace rose at the end of the cypress trees, which were 
ranged in line like two walls of bronze. 

When the echoing chariot had entered through the narrow 
gateway it stopped beneath a broad shed in which there were 
shac kled horses eating from heaps of chopped grass. 

All the servants hastened up. They formed quite a 
multitude, those who worked on the country estates having 
been brought to Carthage through fear of the soldiers. The 
labourers, who w’erc clad in animals’ skins, had chains 
riveted to their ankles and trailing after them; the workers 
in the purple factories had arms as red as those of execu- 
tioners; the sailors wore green caps; the fishermen coral 
necklaces; the huntsmen carried nets on their shoulders; and 
the people belonging to Megara w ? ore black or white tunics, 
leathern drawers, and caps of straw, felt, or linen, according 
to their service or their different oc cupations. 

Behind pressed a tattered populace. They lived without 
employment remote from the apartments, slept at night in 
the gardens, ate the refuse from the kitchens — a human 
mouldiness vegetating in the shadow of the palace. Hamilcar 
tolerated them from foresight even more than from scorn. 
They had all put a flower in the enr in token of their joy, and 
many of them had never seen him. 

But men with head-dresses like the Sphinx’s, and fur- 
nished with great sticks, dashed into the crowd, striking 
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right and left. This was to drive hack the slaves, who were 
curious to see their master, so that he might not be assailed 
by their numbers or inconvenienced by their smell. 

Then they all threw themselves flat on the ground, crying: 

Kye of Baal, may your house flourish l” And through 
these people as they lay thus on the ground in the avenue 
of cypress trees, Abdalonim, the steward of the stewards, 
wearing a white mitre, advanced towards Hamilcar with a 
censer in his hand. 

Salammho was then coming down the galley staircase. All 
her women followed behind her; and, at each of her steps, 
they also descended. The heads of the negresses formed big 
black spots on the line of the bands of golden plates clasping 
the foreheads of the Roman women. Others had silver 
arrows, emerald butterflies, or long bodkins set like suns in 
their hair. Rings, clasps, necklaces, fringes, and bracelets 
shone amid the confusion of white, yellowy and blue garments ; 
a rustling of light materials became audible; the pattering 
of sandals might be heard together with the dull sound of 
naked leet as they were set down on the wood ; and here and 
there a tall eunuch, head and shoulders above them, smiled 
with his face in air. When the shouting of the men had 
subsided the y hid their faces in their sleeves, and together 
uttered a strange cry like the howling of a she-wolf, and so 
frenzied and strident was it that it seemed to make the 
great ebony staircase, with its thronging women, vibrate 
from top to bottom like a lyre. 

The wind lifted their veils, and the slender stems of the 
papyrus plants rocked gently. It was the month of Schebaz 
and the depth of winter. The flowering pomegranates 
swelled against the azure of the sky, and the sea appeared 
through the branches with an island in the distance half 
lost in the mist. 

Hamilcar stopped on perceiving Salammbo. She had come 
to him after the death of several male children. Moreover, 
the birth of daughters was considered a calamity in the 
religions of the sun. The gods had afterwards sent him a 
son; but he still felt something of the betrayal of his hope, 
and the shock, as it were, of the curse which he had uttered 
against her. Salammbo, however, continued to advance. 

Long bunches of variously coloured pearls fell from her 
ears to her shoulders, and as far as her elbows. Her hair 
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was crisped so as to simulate a cloud. Round her neck she 
wore little quadrangular plates of gold, representing a 
woman between two rampant lions ; and her costume was 
a complete reproduction of the equipment of thfe goddess. 
Her broad-sleeved, hyacinth rohe fitted close to her figure, 
widening out below. The vermilion on her lips gave addi- 
tional whiteness to her teeth, and the antimony on her 
eyelids greater length to her eyes. Her sandals, which were 
cut out in bird’s plumage, had very high heels, and she was 
extraordinarily pale, doubtless on account of the cold. 

At last she came close to Hamilcar, and without looking 
at him, without raising her head, said to him: 

“Greeting, Eye of Baalim, eternal glory! triumph! leisure! 
satisfaction ! riches ! Long has my heart been sad and the 
house drooping. But the returning master is like reviving 
Tammouz ; and beneath your gaze, O father, joyfulness .and 
a new existence will everywhere prevail ! ” 

And taking from TaanaclVs hands a little oblong vase 
wherein smoked a mixture of meal, butter, cardamom, and 
wine: “Drink freely/’ said she, “of the returning cup, which 
your servant has prepared ! ” 

He replied: “A blessing upon you!” and he mechanically 
grasped the golden vase which she held out to him. 

He scanned her, however, with such harsh attention, 
that Salammbo was troubled and stammered out: 

“They have told you, O master!” 

“Yes! I know!” said Hamilcar in a low voice. 

Was this a confession, or was she speaking of the Bar- 
barians? And he added a few vague words upon the public 
embarrassments which he hoped by his own sole efforts 
to clear away. 

“O father!” exclaimed Salammbo, “you will not obliterate 
w hat is irreparable ! ” 

Then he drew back, and Salammbo was astonished at his 
amazement; for she was not thinking of Carthage but of the 
sacrilege in which she found herself implicated. This man, 
who made legions tremble and whom she hardly knew, 
terrified her like a god ; lie had guessed, he knew all, something 
awful was about to happen. “Pardon !” she cried. 

Hamilcar slowly bowed his head. 

Although she wished to accuse herself she dared not open 
her lips; and yet she felt stifled with the need of complaining 
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new textures. As to those who go by way of the Syrtes 
and the temple of Ammon to purchase chalcedony, they had 
no doubt perished in the sands. The caravans from Gaetulia 
and Phazzana had furnished their usual supplies; but he, the 
’Chief of the Journeys, did not venture to fit one out just now. 

Ilamilcar understood ; the Mercenaries were in occupation 
of the country. He leaned upon his other elbow with a 
hollow groan; and the Chief of the Farms was so afraid to 
speak that he trembled horribly in spite of his thick shoulders 
and his big red eyeballs. 1 1 is face, which was as snub-nosed 
as a mastiff’s, was surmounted by a net woven of threads of 
bark; he wore a waistbelt of hairy leopard’s skin, wherein 
gleame d two formidable cutlasses. 

As soon as Ham i I car turned away he began to cry aloud 
And invoke all the Baals. It was not his fault! he could 
not help it ! He had watched the temperature, the soil, the 
stars, had planted at the winter solstice and pruned at the 
waning of the moon, had inspected the slaves and had been 
careful of their clothes. 

But Hamilcar grew angry at this loquacity. He clacked 
]iis tongue, and the man with the cutlasses went on in 
rapid tones: 

“Ah, master! they have pillaged everything! sacked 
everything 1 destroyed everything! Three thousand trees 
have been cut down at Maschala, and at Ubada the granaries 
have been looted and the cisterns filled up! At Tedes they 
have carried off fifteen hundred gomers of meal; at Marrazana 
they have killed the shepherds, eaten the flocks, burnt your 
house — your beautiful house with its cedar beams, which you 
used to visit in the summer! The slaves at Tuburbo who 
were reaping barley fled to the mountains; and the asses, 
the mules both great and small, the oxen from Taormina, 
and the antelopes — not a single one left! all carried aw^ay ! 
1 1 is a curse! I shall not survive it!” He went on again 
m tears: “ Ah ! if you knew how full the cellars were, and how 
the ploughshares shone! Ah! the fine rams! ah! the fine 
bulls! 

Hamilcar \s w^rath was choking him. It burst forth: 

“Be silent! Am 1 a pauper, then? No lies! speak the 
truth ! I wish to know all that I have lost to the last shekel, 
to the last cab! Abdalonim, bring me the accounts of the 
ships, of the caravans, of the farms, of the house! And if 
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your consciences are not clear, woe be on your heads ! 
Go out!” 

All the stewards went out walking backwards, and with 
their fists touching the ground. 

Abdalonim went up to a set of pigeon-holes in the wall, 
and from the midst of them took out knotted cords, strips of 
linen or papyrus, and sheeps’ shoulder-blades inscribed with 
delicate writing. He laid them at Hamilcar’s feet, placed 
in his hands a wooden frame furnished on the inside with 
three threads on which balls of gold, silver, and horn were 
strung, and began: 

“One hundred and ninety-two houses in the Mappalian 
district let to the New Carthaginians at the rate of a bekah 
per moon.” 

“No! it is too much! be lenient towards the poor people! 
and you will try to learn whether they are attached to the 
Republic, and write down the names of those who appear to 
you to be the most daring! What next?” 

Abdalonim hesitated in surprise* at such generosity. 

Hamilear snatched the strips of linen from his hands. 

“What is this? three palaces around Khamon at twelve 
kesitahs per month! Make it twenty! I do not want to 
be eaten up by the Rich.” 

The steward of the stewards, after a long salutation, 
resumed : 

“Tent to Tigillas until the end of the season two kikars 
at three per cent, maritime interest; to Bar-Malkartli fifteen 
hundred shekels on the security of thirty slaves. But 
twelve have died in the salt-marshes.” 

“That is because they were not hardy.” said the suffete, 
laughing. “No matter! if he is in want of money, satisfy 
him! We should always lend, and at different rates of 
interest, according to the wealth of the individual.” 

Then the servant hastened to read all that had been 
brought in by the iron-mines of Annaba, the coral fisheries, 
the purple factories, the farming of the tax on the resident 
(ireeks, the export of silver to Arabia, where it had ten 
times the value of gold, and the captures of vessels, deduction 
of a tenth being made for the temple of the goddess. “Each 
time I declared a quarter less, master ! ” Hamilear was 
reckoning with the balls ; they rang beneath his fingers. 

“ Enough ! What have you paid ? ” 
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“To Stratonicles of Corinth, and to three Alexandrian 
merchants, on these letters here (they have been realized), 
ten thousand Athenian drachmas, and twelve Syrian talents 
of gold. 'The food foi the crews amounting to twenty mince 
per month for each trireme ” 

“I know! How many lost?” 

“Here is the account on these sheets of lead,” said the 
steward. “As to the ships chartered in common, it has 
often been necessary to throw the cargoes into the seas, and 
so the unequal losses have been divided among the partners. 
For the ropes which were borrowed from the arsenals, and 
which it was impossible to restore, the syssitia exacted eight 
hundred kesi tahs before the expedition to Utica.” 

“'They again!” said Hamilcar, hanging his head; and he 
remained for some time as though crushed by the weight of 
all the hatreds that he could feel upon him. “But I do 
not see the Megara expenses.” 

Abdalonim, turning pale, went to another set of pigeon- 
holes, and took from them some planohettes of sycamore 
wood strung in packets on leathern strings. 

Hamilcar, curious about these domestic details, listened to 
him and grew calm with the monotony of the tones in which 
the figures were enumerated. Abdalonim became slower. 
Suddenly he let the wooden sheets fall to the ground and 
threw himself flat on his face with his arms stretched out 
in the position of a condemned criminal. Hamilcar picked 
up the tablets without any emotion ; and his lips parted and 
his eyes grew larger when he perceived an exorbitant con- 
sumption of meat, fish, birds, wines, and aromatics, with 
broken vases, dead slaves, and spoiled carpets set down as 
the expense of a single day. 

Abdalonim, still prostrate, told him of the feast of the 
Barbarians. He had not been able to avoid the command 
of the Ancients. Moreover, Salammbo desired money to be 
lavished for the better reception of the soldiers. 

At his daughter’s name ITamilcar leaped to his feet. Then 
w r ith compressed lips he crouched down upon the cushions, 
tearing the fringes with his nails and panting with staring eyes. 

“ Rise!” said he; and he descended. 

Abdalonim followed him; his knees trembled. But seizing 
an iron bar he began like one distraught to loosen the paving 
stones. A wooden disk sprang up and soon there appeared 
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throughout the length of the passage several of the large 
covers employed for stopping up the trenches in which 
grain was kept. 

“ You see, Eye of Baal/’ said the servant, trembling, “ they 
have not taken everything yet! and these are each fifty 
cubits deep and filled up to the brim! During your voyage 
1 had them dug out in the arsenals, in the gardens, every- 
where ! your house is full of corn as your heart is of wisdom." 

A smile passed over Hamilcar’s face. “It is well, Abda- 
lonim!" Then bending over to his ear: “You will have 
it brought from Etruria, Brutium, whence you will, and no 
matter at what price! Heap it and keep it! I must alone 
possess all the corn in Cartilage." 

Then, when they were at the extremity of the passage, 
Abdalonim, w'ith one of the keys hanging at his girdle, opened 
a large quadrangular chamber di\ ided in the centre by pillars 
of cedar. Gold, sil\ er, and brass coins were arranged on 
tables or packed into niches, and rose as high as the joists of 
the roof along the four walls. In the corners there were 
huge baskets of hippopotamus skin supporting whole rows 
of smaller bags; there were hillocks formed of heaps of 
bullion on the pavement; and here and there a pile which 
was too high had gi\ cn way and looked like a ruined column 
The large Carthaginian pieces, representing Tanith with a 
horse beneath a palm-tree, mingled with those from the 
colonies, which were marked with a bull, star, globe, or 
crescent. Then there might be seen pieces of all values, 
dimensions, and ages arranged in unequal amounts — from the 
ancient coins of Assyria, slender as the nail, to the ancient 
ones of Eatium, thicker than the hand, with the buttons 
of Angina, the tablets of Bactriana, and the short bars of 
Lacedaemon; many were covered with rust, or had grown 
greasy, or, having been taken in nets or from among the ruins 
of captured cities, were green with the water or blac kened by 
fire. The suffete had very speedily calculated whether the 
sums present corresponded with the gains and losses which 
had just been read to him; and he was going away w r hen 
he perceived three brass jars completely empty. Abdalonim 
turned away his head to mark his horror, and Ilamilcar, 
resigning himself to it, said nothing. 

They crossed other passages and other halls, and at last 
reached a door where, to ensure its better protection and in 
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accordance with a Roman custom lately introduced into 
Carthage, a man was fastened by the waist to a long chain 
let into the wall. His beard and nails had grown to an 
immoderate length, and he swayed himself from right to left 
with that continual oscillation which is characteristic of 
captive animals. As soon as he recognized Hamilcar he 
darted towards him, crying: 

“ Pardon, Rye of Raal ! pity ! kill me ! For ten years I have 
not seen the sun! In your father’s name, pardon!” 

Hamilcar, without answering him, clapped his hands and 
three men appeared ; and all four simultaneously stiffening 
their arms, drew back from its rings the enormous bar whirl i 
closed the door. Hamilcar took a torch and disappeared 
into the darkness. 

This was believed to be the family burying-place ; but 
nothing would have been found in it except a broad well. 
1 1 was dug out merely to baffle robbers, and it concealed 
nothing. Hamilcar passed along beside it; then stooping 
down he made a very heavy millstone turn upon its rollers, 
and through this aperture entered an apartment which was 
built in the shape of a cone. 

The walls were covered with scales of brass; and in the 
centre, on a granite pedestal, stood the statue of one of the 
Kabiri called Aletes, the discoverer of the mines in Celtiberia. 
On the ground, at its base, and arranged in the form of a 
cross, were large gold shields and monster close-necked silver 
vases, of extravagant shape and unfitted for use; for it was 
customary to cast quantities of metal in this way, so that 
dilapidation and even removal should be almost impossible. 

With his torch he lit a miner’s lamp which was fastened 
to the idol’s cap, and green, yellow, blue, violet, wine- 
coloured, and blood-coloured fires suddenly illuminated the 
hall. It was filled with gems which were either in gold 
calabashes fastened like sconces upon sheets of brass, or 
were ranged in native masses at the foot of the wall. There 
were callaides shot away from the mountains with slings, 
carbuncles formed by the urine of the lynx, glossopetrae 
which had fallen from the moon, tyanos, diamonds, san- 
dastra, beryls, with the three kinds of rubies, the four kinds 
of sapphires, and the twelve kinds of emeralds. They 
gleamed like splashes of milk, blue icicles, and silver dust, 
and shed their light in sheets, rays, and stars. Ceraunia, 
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engendered by the thunder, sparkled by the side of chalce- 
donies, which are a cure for poison. There were topazes 
trom Mount Zabarca to avert terrors, opals from Bactriana 
to prevent abortions, and horns of Ammon, which are placed 
under the bed to induce dreams. 

The fires from the stones and the flames from the lamp 
were glassed in the great golden shields. Hamilcar stood 
smiling with folded arms, and was less delighted by the 
sight of his riches than by the consciousness of their pos- 
session. They were inaccessible, exhaustless, infinite. His 
ancestors sleeping beneath his feet transmitted something of 
their eternity to his heart. He felt very near to the sub- 
terranean deities. It was as the joy of one of the Kabiri ; 
and the great luminous rays striking upon his face looked 
like the extremity of an invisible net linking him across 
the abysses with the centre of the world. 

A thought came which made him shudder, and placing 
himself behind the idol he walked straight up to the wall. 
Then among the tattooings on his arm he scrutinized a 
horizontal line with two other perpendicular ones which in 
( hanaanitish figures expressed the number thirteen. Then 
he counted as far as the thirteenth of the brass plates and 
again raised his ample sleeve; and with his right hand 
stretched out he read other more complicated lines on his 
arm, at the same time moving his fingers daintily about like 
one playing on a lyre. At last he struck seven blows with 
his thumb, and an entire section of the wall turned about in 
a single block. 

It served to conceal a sort of cellar containing mysterious 
things which had no name and were of incalculable value. 
Hamilcar went down the three steps, took up a lama’s skin 
which w T as floating on a black liquid in a silver vat, and 
then reascended. 

Abdalonim again began to walk before him. lie struck 
the pavement with his tall cane, the pommel of which was 
adorned with bells, and before every apartment cried aloud 
the name of Hamilcar amid eulogies and benedictions. 

Along the walls of the circular gallery, from which the 
passages branched off, were piled Mttle beams of algummim, 
bags of Lawsonia, cakes of Lemnos-earth, and tortoise 
carapaces filled with pearls. The suffete brushed them with 
his robe as he passed without even looking at some gigantic 
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pieces of amber, an almost divine material formed by the 
rays of the sun. 

A cloud of odorous vapour burst forth. 

“Push open the door!” 

They went in. 

Naked men were kneading pastes, crushing herbs, stirring 
coals, pouring oil into jars, and opening and shutting the 
little ovoid cells which were hollowed out all round in the 
wall, and were so numerous that the apartment was like 
the interior of a hive. They were brimful of myrobalan, 
bdellium, saffron, and violets. Gums, powders, roots, glass 
phials, branches of filipendula, and rose-petals were scattered 
about everywhere, and the scents were stilling in spite of the 
t loud-wreaths from the sty rax shrivelling on a brazen tripod 
in the centre. 

The Chief of the Sweet Odours, pale and long as a waxen 
torch, came up to Hamilcar to crush a roll of metopion in 
his hands, while two others rubbed his heels with leaves of 
barcharis. lie repulsed them; they were Cyreneans of 
infamous morals, but valued on account of the secrets which 
they possessed. 

To show his vigilance the Chief of the Odours offered the 
suffete a little m.ilohathrum to taste in an eloctrum spoon; 
then he pierced three Indian bezoars with an awl. The 
master, who knew the artifices employed, took a horn full 
of balm, and after holding it near the coals inclined it over 
his robe. A brown spot appeared; it was a fraud. Then he 
gazed fixedly at the Chief of the Odours, and without saying 
anything llung the gazelle’s horn full in his face. 

However indignant he might be at adulterations made to 
his own prejudice, when he perceived some parcels of nard 
which were being packed up for countries beyond the sea, 
he ordered antimony to be mixed with it so as to make it 
heavier. 

Then he asked where three boxes of psagdas designed for 
his own use were to be found. 

The Chief of the Odours confessed that he did not know; 
some soldiers had come howling in with knives and he had 
opened the boxes for them. 

“So you are more afraid of them than of me!” cried the 
suffete; and his eyeballs sparked like torches through the 
smoke upon- the tail, pale man who was beginning to 
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understand. “Abdalonim! you will make him run the 
gauntlet before sunset: tear him!” 

This loss, which was less than the others, had exasperated 
him ; for in spite of his efforts to banish them from his thoughts 
he was continually coming again across the Barbarians. 
Their excesses were blended with his daughter’s shame, and 
he was angry with the whole household for knowing of the 
latter and for not speaking of it to him. But something 
impelled him to bury himself in his misfortune; and in an 
inquisitorial fit he visited the sheds behind the mercantile 
house to see the supplies of bitumen, wood, anchors and 
cordage, honey and wax, the cloth warehouse, the stores of 
food, the marble yard, and the silphium barn. 

He went to the other side of the gardens to make an 
inspection in their cottages, of the domestic artisans whose 
produc tions were sold. There were tailors embroidering 
cloaks, others making nets, others painting cushions or 
cutting out sandals, and Kgyptian workmen polished papyrus 
with a shell, while the weavers’ shuttles rattled and the 
armourers’ anvils rang. 

llamilcar said to the m: 

“Beat away at the swords! I shall want them.” And he 
drew the antelope’s skin, that had been steeped in poisons, 
from his bosom to have it cut into a cuirass more solid than 
one of brass and unassailable by steel or flame. 

As soon as he approached the workmen, Abdalonim, to 
give his wrath another direction, tried to anger him against 
them by murmured disparagement of their work. “Wliat a 
performance! it is a shame! The master is indeed too 
good.” Ham dear moved away without listening to him. 

He slackened his pace, for the paths were barred by great 
trees calcined from one end to the other, such as may be met 
with in woods where shepherds have encamped ; and the 
palings were broken, the water in the trenches was dis- 
appearing, while fragments of glass and the bones of apes 
were to be seen amid the miry puddles. A scrap of cloth 
hung here and there from the bushes, and the rotten flowers 
formed a yellow muck-heap beneath the citron trees. In 
fact, the servants had neglected everything, thinking that 
the master would never return. 

At every step he discovered some new disaster, some 
further proof of the thing which he had forbidden himself 
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to learn. Here he was soiling his purple boots as he crushed 
the filth under foot; and he had not all these men before 
him at the end of a catapult to make them fly into fragments ! 
He felt humiliated at having defended them ; it was a delusion 
and a piece of treachery; and as he could not revenge himself 
upon the soldiers, or the Ancients, or Salammbo, or anybody, 
and his wrath required some victim, he condemned all the 
slaves of the gardens to the mines at a single stroke. 

Abdalomm shuddered each time that he saw him approach- 
ing the parks. But Hamilcar took the path towards the 
mill, from which there might be heard issuing a mournful 
melopoeia. 

The heavy millstones we re turning amid the dust. They 
consisted of two cones of porphyry laid the one upon the 
other -the upper one of the two, which carried a funnel, 
being made to revolve upon the second by means ol strong 
bars. Some men were pushing these with their breasts and 
arms, while others were yoked to them and were pulling 
them. The friction of the straps had formed purulent scabs 
round about their armpits such as are seen on asses’ withers, 
and the end of the limp black rag, which scarcely covered 
their loins, hung down and Happed against their hams like 
a long tail. Their eyes were red, the irons on their feet 
clanked, and all their breasts panted rhythmically. On 
their mouths they had muzzles fastened by two little bronze 
chains to render it impossible for them to eat the Hour, and 
their hands were enclosed in gauntlets without fingers, so as 
to prevent them from taking any. 

At the master’s entrance the wooden bars creaked still 
more loudly. The grain grated as it was being crushed. 
Several fell upon their knees; the others, continuing their 
work, stepped across them. 

He asked for Giddcnem, the governor of the slaves, and 
that personage appeared, his rank being displayed in the 
richness of his dress. His tunic, which was slit up the sides, 
was of fine purple ; his ears were weighted w ith heavy rings ; 
and the strips of cloth enfolding his legs were joined together 
with a lacing of gold which extended from his ankles to his 
hips, like a serpent winding about a tree. In his fingers, 
which w r cre laden w F ith rings, he held a necklace of jet beads, 
so as to recognize the men who were subject to the sacred 
disease. * 
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Ilamilcar signed to him to unfasten the muzzles. Then 
with the cries of famished animals they all rushed upon the 
flour, burying their faces in the heaps of it and devouring it. 

“You are weakening them!” said the sullete. 

Giddenem replied that such treatment was necessary in 
order to subdue them. 

"It was scarcely worth while sending you to the slaves’ 
school at Syracuse. Fetch the others!” 

And the cooks, butlers, grooms, runners, and litter-carriers, 
the men belonging to the vapour-baths, and the women with 
their children, all ranged themselves in a single line in the 
garden from the mercantile house to the deer park. They 
held their breath. An enormous silence prevailed in Megara. 
The sun was lengthening across the lagoon at the foot of the 
catacombs. The peacocks were screeching. Ilamilcar w f alked 
along step by step. 

“What am I to do with these old creatures?” he said. 
“ Sell them ! There are too many Gauls: they arc drunkards ! 
and too many Cretans: they are liars! Huy me some Cap- 
padocians, Asiatics, and Negroes.” 

He was astonished that the children were so few. “The 
house ought to have births every year, Giddenem. You 
will leave the huts open every night to let them mingle 
freely.” 

He then had the thieves, the lazy, and the mutinous 
shown to him. He distributed punishments, with reproaches 
to Giddenem; and Giddenem, ox-like, bent his low forehead, 
with its two broad intersecting eyebrows. 

“See, Eye of Baal,” he said, pointing out a sturdy Eibyan, 
“here is one who was caught with the rope round his neck.” 

“Ah! you wish to die?” said the sufTete scornfully. 

“Yes!” replied the slave in an intrepid tone. 

Then, without heeding the precedent or the pecuniary loss, 
Ilamilcar said to the serving- men: 

“Away with him!” 

Perhaps in his thoughts he intended a sacrifice. It w^as a 
misfortune wdiich he inflicted upon himself in order to avert 
more terrible ones. 

Giddenem had hidden those who were mutilated behind 
the others. Hamilcar perceived them: 

“ Who cut off your arm ? ” 

“The soldiers. Eye of Baal.” 

896 
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Then to a Sammte who was staggering like a wounded 
heron : 

“And you, who did that to you?” 

It was the governor, who had broken his leg with an iron 
bar. 

This silly atrocity made the sufTete indignant; he snatc hed 
the jet necklace out of Giddenem's hands. 

“ Cursed be the dog that injures the flock! Gracious 
Tanith, to cripple slaves! All! you ruin your master! 
Tet h*m be smothered in the* dunghill. And those that 
fire missing? Where are they? Have you helped the 
soldiers to murder them?” 

Ilis face was so terrible that nil the women fled. The 
slaves drew back and formed a large circle around them ; 
Giddenem was frantically kissing his sandals; Hamilcar 
stood upright with his arms raised above him. 

llut with his understanding as clear as in the sternest of 
his battles, lie recalled a thousand odious things, ignominies 
Irom which he had turned aside; and in the gleaming ol 
his wrath he could once more see all his disasters simulta- 
neously as in the lightnings of a storm. The governors of 
the country estates had fled through terror of the soldiers, 
perhaps through collusion with them ; they were all deceiving 
him ; he had restrained himself too long. 

“bring them here!” he cried; “and brand them on the 
forehead with red-hot irons as cowards!” 

Then they brought and spread out in the middle of the 
garden, fetters, carcanets, knives, chains for those condemned 
to the* mines, cippi for fastening the legs, numelloe for confining 
the shoulders, and scorpions or whips with triple thongs 
terminating in brass claws. 

All were placed facing the sun, in the direction of Moloch 
the Devourer, and were stretched on the ground on their 
stomachs or on their backs. Those, however, w r ho w T ere 
sentenced to be flogged were standing upright against the 
trees with two men beside them, one counting the blows and 
the other striking. 

In striking he used both his arms, and the whistling thongs 
made the bark of the plane trees fly. The blood was scat- 
tered like rain upon the foliage, and red masses writhed 
with howls at the foot of the trees. Those who were under 
the iron tore their faces with their nails. The wooden 
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screws could be heard creaking; dull knockings resounded; 
sometimes a sharp cry would suddenly pierce the air. In 
the direction of the kitchens, men were brisking up burning 
coals with fans amid tattered garments and scattered hair, 
and a smell of burning flesh was perceptible. Those who 
were under the scourge, swooning, hut kept in their positions 
by the bonds on their arms, rolled their heads upon tlieir 
shoulders and closed their eyes. The others who were 
watching them began to shriek with terror, and the lions, 
remembering the feast perhaps, stretched themselves out 
yawning against the edge ot the dens. 

Then Salammbo was seen on the platform of her terrace*. 
She ran wildly about it from left to right. Ilamilcar per- 
ceived her. It seemed to him that she was holding up her 
arms towards him to ask for pardon; with a gesture of 
horror he plunged into the elephants’ park. 

These animals were the pride of the great Punic houses. 
They had carried their ancestors, had triumphed in the wars, 
and they were reverent ed as being the favourite's of the sun. 

Those of Megara were the strongest in Carthage. before 
be went away Ilamilcar had required Abdalonim to swear 
that he would watch over them. Hut they had died from 
their mutilations; and only three remained, Ivmg in the 
middle of the court in the dust before the ruins of their 
manger. 

They recognized him and came up to him. 

One had its ears horribly slit, another had a large wound 
in its knee, while the trunk of the third was cut off. 

They looked sadly at him, like reasonable creatures; and 
the one that had lost its trunk tried by stooping its huge 
head and bending its liams to stroke him softly with the 
hideous extremity of its stump. 

At this caress from the animal two tears started into his 
eyes. lie rushed at Abdalonim. 

“Ah! wretch! the cross! the cross!” 

Abdalonim fell back swooning upon the ground. 

The bark of a jackal rang from behind the purple-factories, 
the blue smoke of which was ascending slowly into the sky; 
Ilamilcar paused. 

The thought of his son had suddenly calmed him like the 
touch of a god. He caught a glimpse of a prolongation of 
his might, an indefinite continuation of his personality, and 
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the slaves could not understand whence this appeasement 
had come upon him. 

As he bent his steps towards the purple factories he 
passed before the ergastulum, which was a Ion" house of 
black stone built in a square pit with a small pathway all 
round it and four staircases at the corners. 

Iddibal was doubtless waiting until the night to finish 
his signal. “There is no hurry yet,” thought Hamilcar; 
and he went down into the prison. Some cried out to him: 
“Return”; the boldest followed him. 

The open door w r as flapping in the wind. The twilight 
entered through the narrow loopholes, and in the interior 
broken chains could be distinguished hanging from the walls. 

This was all that remained of the captives of war! 

Then Hamilcar grew extraordinarily pale, and those who 
were leaning over the pit outside saw him resting one hand 
against the wall to keep himself from falling. 

Hut the jackal uttered its cry three times in succession 
Hamilcar raised his head; he did not speak a word nor 
make a gesture. Then when the sun had completely set 
he disappeared behind the nopal hedge, and in the evening 
he said as he entered the assembly of the Rich in the temple 
of Eschmoun: 

“Luminaries of the Raalim, 1 accept the command of the 
Punic forces against the army qf the Barbarians!” 
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On the following day he drew two hundred and twenty-three 
thousand kikars of gold from the syssitia, and decreed a tax 
of fourteen shekels upon the Rich. Even the women contri- 
buted ; payment was made on behalf of the children, and 
he compelled the colleges of priests to furnish money — a 
monstrous thing according to Carthaginian customs. 

He demanded all the horses, mules, and arms. A few 
tried to conceal their wealth, and their property was sold ; 
and, to intimidate the avarice of the rest, he himself gave 
sixty suits of armour, and fifteen hundred gomers of meal, 
which was as much as was given by the Ivory Company. 

He sent into Liguria to buy soldiers, three thousand 
mountaineers accustomed to fight with bears; they were paid 
for six moons in advance at the rate of four minae a day. 

Nevertheless an army was wanted. But he did not, like 
Hanno, accept all the citizens. First he rejected those 
engaged in sedentary occupations, and then those who were 
big-bellied or had a pusillanimous look; and he admitted 
those of ill-repute, the scum of Malqua, sons of Barbarians, 
freed men. For reward he promised some of the New 
Carthaginians complete rights of citizenship. 

His first care was to reform the Legion. These handsome 
young fellows, who regarded themselves as the military 
majesty of the republic, governed themselves. He reduced 
their officers to the ranks; he treated them harshly, made 
them run, leap, ascend the declivity of the Byrsa at a single 
burst, hurl javelins, wrestle together, and sleep in the squares 
at night. Their families used to come to see them and 
pity them. 

He ordered shorter swords and stronger buskins. He , 
fixed the number of serving-men, and reduced the amount 
of baggage; and as there were three hundred Roman pila 
kept in the temple of Moloch, he took them in spite of the 
pontiff’s protests. 
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He organized a phalanx of seventy-two elephants with 
those which had returned from Utica, and others which were 
private property, and rendered them formidable. He armed 
their drivers with mallet and chisel to enable them to split 
their skulls in the fight if they ran away. 

He would not allow his generals to be nominated by the 
Grand Council. The Ancients tried to urge the laws in 
objection, but he set them aside; no one ventured to murmur 
again, and everything yielded to the violence of his genius. 

He assumed sole charge of the war, the government, and 
the finances; and as a precaution against accusations he 
demanded the sufTetc Ilanno as examiner of his ac counts. 

He set to work upon the 1 ramparts, and had the old and 
now useless inner walls demolished in order to furnish 
stones. But difference of fortune, replacing the hierarchy 
of race, still kept the sons of the vanquished and those of 
the c onquerors apart; thus the patricians viewed the destruc- 
tion of these ruins with an angry eye, while the plebeians, 
scarcely knowing why, rejoic ed. 

The troops defiled under arms through the streets from 
morning till night; every moment the sound of trumpets 
was heard; chariots passed bearing shields, tents, and pikes; 
the courts were full of women engaged in tearing up linen; 
the enthusiasm spread from one to another, and Hamilcar's 
soul filled the republic. # 

He had divided his soldiers into even numbers, being 
careful to plac e a strong man and a weak one alternately 
throughout the length of his files, so that he who was less 
vigorous or more cowardly might be at once led and pushed 
forward by two others. But with his three thousand 
Ligurians, and the best in Carthage, he could form only a 
simple phalanx of four thousand and ninety-six hoplites, 
protected by bronze helmets, and handling ashen sarissae 
fourteen cubits long. 

There were two thousand young men, each equipped with 
a sling, a dagger, and sandals. He reinforced them with 
eight hundred others armed with round shields and Roman 
swords. 

The heavy cavalry was composed of the nineteen hundred 
rem lining guardsmen of the Legion, covered with plates of 
vermilion bronze, like the Assyrian Clinabarians. He had 
further four hundred mounted archers, of those that were 
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called Tarentines, with caps of weasel’s skin, two-edged 
.axes, and leathern tunics. Finally there were twelve 
hundred Negroes from the quarter of the caravans, who 
were mingled with the Clinabarians, and were to run beside 
the stallions with one hand resting on the manes. All was 
ready, and yet Hamilcar did not start. 

Often at night he would go out of Carthage alone and 
m.ike his way beyond the lagoon towards the mouths of the 
Macaras. Did he intend to join the Mercenaries? The 
Ligurians encamped in the Mappalian district surrounded 
his house. 

The apprehensions of the Rich appeared justified when, 
one day, three hundred Barbarians were seen approaching 
the walls. The suffete opened the gate s to them; they were 
deserters; drawn by fear or by fidelity they were hastening 
to their muster. 

ILimilcar's return had not surprised the Mercenaries; 
according to their ideas the man could not die. He was 
returning to fulfil his promise - a hope by no means absurd, 
so deep was the abyss between country and army. More- 
over they did not believe themselves culpable; the feast 
was forgotten. 

The spies whom they surprised undeceived them. It was 
a triumph for the bitter; even the lukewarm grew furious. 
Then the two sieges overwhelmed tin m with weariness; no 
progress was being mule; a battle would be better! Thus 
many men had left the ranks and were scouring the country. 
But at news of the arming they returned; Matlio leaped for 
joy. “ At last! at last!” he cried. 

Then the resentment which he cherished against Salammbo 
was turned against Hamilcar. His hate could now* perceive* 
a definite prey; and as his vengeance grew easier of con- 
ception he almost believed that he had realized it and he 
revelled in it already. At the same time he was seized with 
a loftier tenderness, and consumed by more acrid desire. 
He saw himself alternately in the midst of the soldiers 
brandishing the sufTete’§ head on a pike, and then in the 
room with the purple bed, clasping the maiden in his arms, 
covering her face with kisses, passing his hands over her " 
long, black hair; and the imagination of this, which he knew 
could never be realized, tortured him. He swore to himself 
that, since his companions had appointed him schalischim, he 
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would conduct the war; the certainty that he would not 
return from it urged him to render it a pitiless one. 

lie came to Spendius and said to him: 

“You will go and get youi men! I will bring mine! 
Warn Autaritus! We are lost if Ilamilcar attacks us! Do 
you understand me? Rise!’' 

Spendius was stupefied before such an air of authority. 
Matho usually allowed himself to be led, and his previous 
transports had quickly passed away. But just now he 
appeared at once calmer and more terrible ; a superb will 
gleamed in his eyes like the flame of a sacrifice. 

The Greek did not listen to his reasons, lie was living 
in one of the Carthaginian pearl-bordered tents, drinking 
cool beverages from silver cups, playing at the cottabos. 
letting his hair grow , and conducting the siege with slackness. 
Moreover, he had entered into communications with some in 
the town and would not leave, being sure that it would open 
its gates before many days were over. 

Niirr’ Havas, who wandered about among the three armies, 
was at that time with him. lie supported his opinion, and 
even blamed the Libyan for wishing, in his excess of courage, 
to abandon their enterprise. 

“Go, if you are afraid!*' exclaimed Matho; “you promised 
us pitch, sulphur, elephants, foot-soldiers, horses! where 
are they?” 

Narr’ Havas reminded him that he had exterminated 
llanno’s last cohorts; as to the elephants, they were being 
hunted in the woods; lie was arming the foot-soldiers, the 
horses were on their way ; and the Numidian rolled his eyes 
like a woman and smiled in an irritating manner as lie stroked 
the ostrich feather which fell upon his shoulder. In his 
presence Matho was at a loss for a reply. 

But a man who was a stranger entered, wet with perspira- 
tion, scared, and with bleeding feet and loosened girdle; 
his breathing shook his lean sides enough to have burst 
them, and speaking in an unintelligible dialect he opened his 
eyes wide as though he were tellipg of some battle. The 
king sprang outside and called his horsemen. 

They ranged themselves in the plain before him in the 
form of a circle. Narr’ Havas, wdio w r as mounted, bent his 
head and hit his lips. At last he separated his men into two 
equal divisions, and told the first to w'ait; then with an 
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imperious gesture he carried off the others at a gallop and 
disappeared on the horizon in the direction of the mountains. 

“Master!” murmured Spcndius, “I do not like these 
extraordinary chances — the suffete returning, Narr' Havas 
going away ” 

“Why! what does it matter?” said Matho disdainfully. 

Tt was a reason the more for anticipating Ilamilear by 
uniting with Autaritus. But if the siege of the towns were 
raised, the inhabitants would come out and attack them in 
the rear, while they would have the Carthaginians in front. 
After much talking the following measures were resolved 
upon and immediately executed. 

Spendius proceeded with fifteen thousand men as far as the 
bridge built across the Macaras. three miles from Utica; the 
corners of it were fortified with four huge towers provided 
with <atapults; all the paths and gorges in the mountains 
were stopped up with trunks of trees, pieces of rock, inter- 
lacings of thorn, and stone walls; on the summits heaps of 
grass were made which might be lighted as signals, and 
shepherds who were able to see at a distance were posted at 
intervals. 

No doubt Ham dear would not, like Ilanno, advance by 
the mountain of the Hot Springs. lie would think that 
Autaritus, being master of the interior, would close the route 
against him. Moreover, a check at the opening of the 
campaign would ruin him, while if he gained a victory he 
would soon hav e to make a fresh beginning, the Mercenaries 
being farther off. Again, he could disembark at Cape Grapes 
and march thence upon one of the towns. But he would then 
find himself between the two armies, an indiscretion which 
he could not commit with his scanty forces. Accordingly 
he must proceed along the base of Mount Ariana, then turn 
to the left to avoid the mouths of the Macaras, and t ome 
straight to the bridge. It was there that Matho expected him. 

At night he used to inspect the pioneers by torchlight. 
He would hasten to Ilippo-Zarytus or to the works on the 
mountains, would come back again, would never rest. 
Spcndius envied his energy*; but in the management of spies, 
the choice of sentries, the working of the engines, and all 
means of defence, Matho listened docilely to his companion. 
They spoke no more of Salammbo — one not thinking about 
her, and the other being prevented by a feeling of shame. 
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Often he would go towards Carthage, striv’ng to catch 
sight of Hamilcar’s troops. His eyes would dart along the 
horizon; he would lie flat on the ground, and believe that 
lie could hear an army in the throbbing of his arteries. 

He told Spendius that if Hamilcar did not arrive within 
three days he would go with all his men to meet him and 
offer him battle. Two further days elapsed. Spendius 
restrained him; but c-n the morning of the sixth day he 
departed. 

The Carthaginians were no less impatient for war than the 
Barbarians. In tents and in houses there was the same 
longing and the same distress; all were asking one another 
what was delaying Hamilcar. 

From turn* to time In* would mount to the cupola of the 
temple of Kschmoun beside the Announcer of the Moons 
and take note of the wind. 

One day — it was the thiul of the month of Tibby — they 
saw him descending from the Acropolis with hurried steps. 
A great clamour arose in the Mappalian district. Soon the 
streets were astir, and the soldiers were everywhere begin- 
ning to arm surrounded by weeping women who threw them- 
selves upon their breasts; then they ran quickly to the square 
of Khamon to take their places in the ranks. No one was 
allowed to follow them or even to speak to them, or to 
approach the ramparts ; for some* nvnutes the whole town 
was as silent as a great tomb. The soldiers as they leaned 
011 their lances were thinking, and the others in the houses 
were sighing. 

At sunset the army went out by the western gate; but 
instead of taking the road to Tunis or making for the moun- 
tains in the direction of Utica, they continued their march 
along the edge of the sea; and they soon reached the Lagoon, 
where round spaces quite whitened with salt glittered like 
gigantic silver dishes forgotten on the shore. 

Then the pools of water multiplied. The ground gradually 
became softer, and the feet sank in it. Hamilcar did not 
turn back. He went on still at their head; and his horse, 
which was yellow-spotted like a dragon, advanced into the 
mire flinging froth around him, and with great straining of 
the loins. Night — a moonless night — fell. A few cried out 
that they were going to perish ; lie snatched their arms from 
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them, and gave them to the serving-men. Nevertheless the 
mud became deeper and deeper. Some had to mount the 
beasts of burden; others clung to the horses’ tails; the sturdy 
pulled the weak, and the Ligurian corps drove on the infantry 
with the points of their pikes. The darkness increased. They 
had lost their way. All stopped. 

Then some of the suffete’s slaves w^ent on ahead to look for 
the buoys which had been placed at intervals by his order. 
They shouted through the darkness, and the army followed 
them at a distance. 

At last they felt the resistance of the ground. Then a 
whitish curve became dimly visible, and they found them- 
selves on the bank of the Macaras. In spite of the cold no 
fires were lighted. 

In the middle of the night squalls of wind arose. Hamilcar 
had the soldiers roused, but not a trumpet was sounded: 
their captains tapped them softly on the shoulder. 

A man of lofty stature went down into the water. It did 
not come up to his girdle; it was possible to cross. 

The suiTete ordered thirty-two of the elephants to be posted 
in the river a hundred paces farther on, while the others, 
lower down, would check the lines of men that were carried 
away by the current; and holding their weapons above their 
heads they all crossed the Macaras as though between two 
walls. He had noticed that the western wind had driven 
the sand so as to obstruct the river and form a natural 
causeway across it. 

He was now on the left bank in front of Utica, and in a 
vast plain, the latter being advantageous for his elephants, 
which formed the strength of his army. 

This feat of genius filled the soldiers with enthusiasm. 
They recovered extraordinary confidence. They wished to 
hasten immediately against the Barbarians; but the suffete 
made them rest for two hours. As soon as the sun appeared 
they moved into the plain in three lines — first came the 
elephants, and then the light infantry with the cavalry 
behind it, the phalanx marching next. 

The Barbarians encamped at Utica, and the fifteen 
thousand about the bridge, were surprised to see the ground 
undulating in the distance. The wind, which was blowing 
very hard, was driving tornadoes of sand before it; they rose 
as though snatched from the soil, ascended in great light- 
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coloured strips, then parted asunder and began again, hiding 
the Punic army the while from the Mercenaries. Owing to 
the horns which stood up on the edge of the helmets some 
thought that they could perceive a herd of oxen ; others, 
deceived by the motion of the cloaks, pretended that they 
could distinguish wings, and those who had travelled a good 
deal shrugged their shoulders and explained everything 
by the illusions of the mirage. Nevertheless something of 
enormous size continued to advance. Little vapours, as 
subtle as the breath, ran across the surface of the desert; 
the sun, which was higher now, shone more strongly: a harsh 
light, which seemed to vibrate, threw back the depths of 
the sky, and, permeating objects, rendered distance incal- 
culable. The immense plain expanded in every direction 
beyond the limits of vision ; and the almost insensible undula- 
tions of the soil extended to the extreme horizon, which was 
closed by a great blue line which they knew to be the sea. 
The two armies, having left their tents, stood gazing; the 
people of Utica were massing on the ramparts to have a 
better view. 

At last they distinguished several transverse bars bristling 
with level points. They became thicker, larger; black 
hillocks swayed to and fro; square thickets suddenly 
appeared; they were elephants and lances. A single shout 
went up: “The Carthaginians . r ” and without signal or 
command the sold ; ers at Utica and those at the bridge ran 
pell-mell to fall in a body upon llamilcar. 

Spendius shuddered at the name. “ Hamilcar ! Hamilcar ! ” 
he repeated, panting, .and Matho was not there! What was 
to be done? No means of flight! The suddenness of the 
event, his terror of the suffete, and above all, the urgent need 
of forming an immediate resolution, distracted him; he could 
see himself pierced by a thousand swords, decapitated , dead. 
Meanwhile he was being called for; thirty thousand men 
would follow him; he was seized with fury against himself; 
he fell hack upon the hope of victory; it was full of bliss, 
and he belie\ ed himself more intrepid than Epaminondas. 
lie smeared his cheeks with vermilion in order to conceal 
his paleness, then he buckled on lus knemids and his cuirass, 
swallowed a patera of pure wine, and ran after his troops, 
who were hastening towards those from Utica. 

They united so rapidly that the suffete had not time to 
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draw up his men in battle array. By degrees he slackened 
his speed. The elephants stopped; they rocked their heavy 
heads with their chargings of ostrich feathers, striking their 
shoulders the while with their trunks. 

Behind the intervals between them might be seen the 
cohorts of the velites, and farther on the great helmets of 
the Clinabarians, with steel heads glancing in the sun, 
cuirasses, plumes, and waving standards. But the Cartha- 
ginian army, which amounted to eleven thousand three 
hundred and ninety-six men, seemed scarcely to contain 
them, for it formed an oblong, narrow at the sides and 
pressed back upon itself. , 

Seeing them so weak, the Barbarians, who Were thrice as 
numerous, were seized with extravagant joy. Hamilcar was 
not to be seen. Perhaps lie had remained down yonder? 
Moreover, what did it matter? The disdain which they felt 
for these traders strengthened their courage ; and before 
Spcndius could command a manoeuvre they had all under- 
stood it, and already executed it. 

They deployed in a long, straight line, overlapping the 
wings of the Punic army in order to completely encompass 
it. But when there was an interval of only three hundred 
paces between the armies, the elephants turned round instead 
of advancing; then the Clinabarians were seen to face about 
and follow them ; and the surprise of the Mercenaries increased 
when they saw the archers running to join them. So the 
Carthaginians w r ere afraid, they were fleeing! A tremendous 
hooting broke out from among the Barbarian troops, and 
Spendius exclaimed from the top of his dromedary: “Ah! 
I knew it! Forward! forward!” 

Then javelins, darts, and sling-bullets burst forth simul- 
taneously. The elephants feeling their croups stung by the 
arrow's began to gallop more quickly; a great dust enveloped 
them, and they vanished like shadows in a cloud. 

But from the distance there came a loud noise of footsteps 
dominated by the shrill sound of the trumpets, which were 
being blown furiously. The space which the Barbarians had 
in front of them, and which was full of eddies and tumult, 
attracted like a whirlpool; some dashed into it. Cohorts of 
infantry appeared; they closed up; and at the same time all 
the rest saw the foot-soldiers hastening up with the horsemen 
at a gallop. 
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Ilamilcar had, in fact, ordered the phalanx to break its 
sections, and the elephants, light troops, and cavalry to pass 
through the intervals so as to bring themselves speedily upon 
the wings, and so well had he calculated the distance from 
the Barbarians, that at the moment when they reached him, 
the entire Carthaginian army formed one long straight 
line. 

In the centre bristled the phalanx, formed of syntagm ita 
or full squares having sixteen urn on each side. All the 
leaders of all the files appeared amid long, sharp lance-heads, 
which jutted out unevenly around them, for the six first 
ranks crossed their sarissse, holding them in the middle, and 
the ten lower ranks rested them upon the shoulders of their 
companions in succession before them. Their faces were 
all half hidden beneath the visors of their helmets; their 
right legs were all covered with bronze knemids; broad 
cylindrical shields reached down to their knees; and the 
horrible quadrangular mass moved in a single body, and 
seemed to live like an animal and work like a machine. 
Two cohorts of elephants flanked it in regular array; quiver- 
ing, they shook off the splinters of the arrows that clung to 
their black skins. The Indians, squatting on their withers 
among the tults of white feathers, restrained them with their 
spoon-headed harpoons, while the men in the towers, who 
were hidden up to their shoulders, moved about iron distaffs 
furnished with lighted tow on the edges of their large bended 
bows. Right and left of the elephants hovered the slingers, 
each with a sling around his loins, a second on his head, and 
a third in his right hand. Then came the Clinabarians, each 
flanked by a negro, and pointing their lances between the 
ears of their horses, which, like themselves, were completely 
covered with gold. Afterwards, at intervals, came the light- 
armed soldiers with shields of lynx skin, beyond which 
projected the points of the javelins which they held in 
their left hands; while the Tarentincs, each having two 
coupled horses, relieved this wall of soldiers at its two 
extremities. 

The army of the Barbarians, on the contrary, had not 
been able to preserve its line. l/ndulatinns and blanks were 
to be found through its extravagant length; all were panting 
and out of breath with their running. 

The phalanx moved heavily along with thrusts from all 
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its sarisste ; and the too slender line of the Mercenaries 
soon yielded in the centre beneath the enormous weight. 

Then the Carthaginian wings expanded in order to fall 
upon them, the elephants following. The phalanx, with 
obliquely pointed lances, cut through the Barbarians; there 
were two enormous, struggling bodies; and the wings with 
slings and arrows beat them back upon the phalangites. 
There was no cavalry to get rid of them, except two hundred 
Numidians operating against the right squadron of the 
Clinabarians. All the rest w r ere hemmed in, and unable to 
extricate themselves from the lines. The peril was imminent, 
and the need of coming to some resolution urgent. 

Spendius ordered attacks to be made simultaneously on 
both ilanks of the phalanx so as to pass clean through it. 
But the narrower ranks glided below the longer ones and 
recovered their position, and the phalanx turned upon the 
Barbarians as terrible in flank as it had just been in front. 

'I hey struck at the staves of the sarissac, but the cavalry 
in the rear embarrassed their attack; and the phalanx, 
supported by the elephants, lengthened and contracted, pre- 
senting itself in the form of a square, a cone, a rhombus, a 
trapezium, a pyramid. A twofold internal movement went 
on continually from its head to its rear; for those who were 
at the lowest part of the files hastened up to the first ranks, 
while the latter, from fatigue, or on account of the wounded, 
fell farther back. The Barbarians found the mselves thronged 
upon the phalanx. It was impossible for it to advance; 
there was as it were an ocean wherein leaped red crests and 
scales cf brass, while the bright shields rolled like silver 
foam. Sometimes broad currents would descend from one 
extremity to the other, and then go up airain, while a heavy 
mass remained motionless in the centre. The lances dipped 
and rose alternately. Elsewhere there was so quick a play 
of naked swords that only the points were visible, while 
turmae of cavalry formed wide c ircles which closed again 
like whirlwinds behind them. 

Above the voices of the captains, the ring‘ng of clarions, 
and the grating of lyres, bullets of lead and almonds of clay 
whistled through the air, dashing the sw r ord from the hand 
or the brain out of the skull. The wounded, sheltering 
themselves with one arm beneath their shields, pointed their 
swords by resting the pommels upon the ground, while 
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others, lying in pools of blood, would turn and bite the 
heels of those above them. The multitude was so compact, 
the dust so thick, and the tumult so great that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish anything ; the cowards who offered to 
surrender were not even heard. Those whose hands were 
empty clasped one another close; breasts cracked against 
cuirasses, and corpses hung with head thrown back between 
a pair of contracted arms. There was a company of sixty 
Umbrians who, firm on their hams, their pikes before their 
eyes, immovable and grinding their teeth, forced two syntag- 
mata to recoil simultaneously. Some Kpirote shepherds ran 
upon the left squadron of the CTinabarians, and whirling 
their staves, seized the horses by the mane; the animals 
threw their riders and fled across the plain. The Punic 
slingers scattered here and there stood gaping. The phalanx 
began to waver, the captains ran to and fro in distraction, 
the rearmost in the files were pressing upon the soldiers, and 
the Barbarians had re-formed; they were recovering; the 
victory was theirs. 

But a cry, a terrible cry broke forth, a roar of pain and 
wrath: it came 4 lrom the seventy-two elephants which were 
rushing on in double line, Ilamilcar having waited until the 
Mercenaries were massed together in one spot to let them 
loose against them ; the Indians had goaded them so vigorously 
that blood was trickling down their broad ears. Their 
trunks, which were smeared with minium, were stretched 
straight out in the air like red serpents; their breasts were 
furnished with spears and their backs with cuirasses; their 
tusks were lengthened with steel blades curv ed like sabres — 
and to make them more ferocious they had been intoxicated 
with a mixture of pepper, wine, and incense. They shook 
their necklaces of bells, and shrieked; and the elephantarclis 
bent their heads beneath the stream of phalaricas which was 
beginning to fly from the tops of the towers. 

In order to resist them the better the Barbarians rushed 
forward in a compact crowd ; the elephants flung themselves 
impetuously upon the centre of it. The spurs on their 
breasts, like ships’ prows, clove through the cohorts, which 
flowed surging back. They stifled the men with their trunks, 
or else snatching them up from the ground delivered them 
over their heads to the soldiers in the towers; with their 
tusks they disembowelled them, and hurled them into the 
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air, and long entrails hung from their ivory fangs like bundles 
of ropes from a mast. The Barbarians strove to blind them, 
to hamstring them; others would slip beneath their bodies, 
bury a sword in them up to the hilt, and perish crushed to 
death; the most intrepid clung to their straps; they would 
go on sawing the leather amid flames, bullets, and arrow's, 
and the wicker tower w'ould fall like a tower of stone. Four- 
teen of the animals on the extreme right, irritated by their 
wrounds, turned upon the second rank ; the Indians seized 
maUet and chisel, applied the latter to a joint in the head, 
and with all their might struck a great blow. 

Down sank the huge beasts, falling one above another. 
It was like a mountain; and upon the heap of dead bodies 
and armour a monstrous elephant, called “The Fury of 
llaal,” which had been caught by the leg in some chains, 
stood howling until the ev ening with an arrow' in its eye. 

The others, however, like conquerors delighting in exter- 
mination, overthrew*, crushed, stamped, and raged against 
the corpses and the debris. To repel the maniples in serried 
circles around them, they turned about on their hind feet 
as they advanced, with a continual rotatory motion. The 
Carthaginians felt their energy increase, and the battle 
began again. 

The Barbarians were growing weak; some Greek hoplites 
threw aw r ay their arms, and terror seized upon the rest. 
Spendius was seen stooping upon his dromedary, and spurring 
it on the shoulders with two javelins. Then they all rushed 
away from the wings and ran tow’ards Utica. 

The Clinabarians, whose horses were exhausted, did not 
try to overtake them. The Ligurians, who w ere weakened by 
thirst, cried out for an adv ance towards the river. But the 
Carthaginians, who were posted in the centre of the syntag- 
mata, and had suffered less, stamped their feet with longing 
for the vengeance which w as flying from them ; and they 
were already darting forward in pursuit of the Mercenaries 
when Hamilcar appeared. 

lie held in his spotted and sweat-covered horse with silver 
reins. The bands fastened to the horns on his helmet flapped 
in the wind behind him, and he had placed his oval shield 
beneath his left thigh. With a motion of his triple-pointed 
pike he checked the army. 

The Tarentines leaped quickly upon their spare horses 
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and set off right and left towards the river and towards 
the town. 

The phalanx exterminated all the remaining Barbarians 
at leisure. When the swords appeared they would stretch 
"lit their throats and close their eyelids. Others defended 
themselves to the last, and were knocked down from a dis- 
tance with flints like mad dogs. Hamilcar had desired the 
taking of prisoners, but the Carthaginians obeyed him 
grudgingly, so muc h pleasure did they derive from plunging 
their swords into the bodies of the Barbarians. As they 
were too hot they set about their work with bare arms like 
mowers, and when they desisted to take 1 breath they would 
follow with their eyes a horseman galloping across the 
country after a fleeing soldier. lie would succeed in seizing 
him by the hair, hold him thus for a while, and then fell 
him with a blow of his axe. 

Night fell. Carthaginians and Barbarians liad disappeared. 
The elephants which had taken to flight roamed in the 
hoi i/on with their fired towers. These burned here and 
there in the darkness like beacons half lost in the mist; and 
no movement could be discerned in the plain save the 
undulation of the river, which was heaped with corpses, and 
was drifting them away to the sea. 

Two hours afterw'ards Matho arrived. He caught sight 
in the starlight of long, uneven heaps lying upon the 
jj i < >und. 

They were files of Barbarians. lie stooped down; all w r ere 
dead. He culled into the distance, but no voice replied. 

That very morning he had left Hippo-Zarytus with his 
soldiers to inareli upon Carthage. At Utica the army under 
Spcndius had just set out, and the inhabitants were beginning 
to fire the engines. All had fought desperately. But the 
tumult which was going on in the direction of the bridge 
increasing in an incomprehensible fashion, Matho had struck 
across the mountain by the shortest road, and as the 
Barbarians were fleeing over the plain he hud encountered 
nobody. 

Facing him were little pyramidal masses rearing themselves 
in the shade, and on this side of the river and closer to him 
were motionless lights on the surface of the ground. In fact 
the Carthaginians had fallen back behind the bridge, and to 
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deceive the Barbarians the suffete had stationed numerous 
posts upon the other bank. 

Matho, still advancing, thought that he could distinguish 
Punic ensigns, for horses’ heads which did not stir appeared 
in the air fixed upon the tops of piles of staves which could 
not be seen; and farther off he could hear a great clamour, 
a noise of songs, and clashing of cups. 

Then, not knowing where he was nor how to find Spendius, 
assailed with anguish, scared, and lost in the darkness, he 
returned more impetuously by the same road. The dawn 
was growing grey when from the top of the mountain he 
perceived the town with the carcasses of the engines blackened 
by the flames and looking like giant skeletons leaning against 
the walls. 

All was peaceful amid extraordinary silence and heaviness. 
Among his soldiers on the verge of the tents men w r ere 
sleeping nearly naked, ea< h upon his back, or with his 
forehead against his arm which was supported by his cuirass. 
Some were unwinding bloodstained bandages from their legs. 
Those who were going to die rolled their heads about gently; 
others dragged themselves along and brought them drink. 
The sentries walked up and down along the narrow paths 
in order to warm themselves, or stood in a fierce attitude 
with their faces turned towards the horizon, and their pikes 
on their shoulders. Matho found Spendius sheltered beneath 
a rag of canvas, supported by two sticks set in the ground, 
his knee in his hands and his head cast down. 

They remained for a long time without speaking. 

At last Matho murmured : “ Conquered ! ” 

Spendius rejoined in a gloomy voice: “Yes, conquered ! ” 

And to all questions he replied by gestures of despair. 

Meanwhile sighs and death-rattles reached them. Matho 
partially opened the canvas. Then the sight of the soldiers 
reminded him of another disaster on the same spot, and he 
ground his teeth: “Wretch! once already ” 

Spendius interrupted him: “You were not there either.” 

“It is a curse!” exclaimed Matho. “Nevertheless, in the 
end I will get at him! I will conquer him ! I will slay 

him! Ah! if I had been there! ” The thought of 

having missed the battle rendered him even more desperate 
than the defeat. He snatched up his sword and threw it upon 
the ground. “But how did the Carthaginians beat you?” 
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The former slave began to describe the manoeuvres. 
Matho seemed to see them, and he grew angry. The army 
from Utica ought to have taken Hamilcar in the rear instead 
of hastening to the bridge. 

“Ah! I know!” said Spend ius. 

“You ought to have made your ranks twice as deep, 
avoided exposing the velites against the phalanx, and given 
free passage to the elephants. Everything might have been 
recovered at the last moment; there was no necessity to fly.” 

Spendius replied: 

“I saw him pass along in his large red cloak, with uplifted 
arms and higher than the dust, like an eagle flying upon the 
flank of the cohorts; and at every nod they closed up or 
darted forward; the throng carried us towards each other; 
lie looked at me, and I felt the cold steel as it were in my 
heart.” 

“lie selected the day, perhaps?” whispered Matho to 
himself. 

They questioned each other, trying to discover what it 
was that had brought the suffete just when circumstances 
were most unfavourable. They went on to talk over the 
situation, and Spendius, to extenuate his fault, or to revive 
his courage, asserted that some hope still remained. 

“And if there be none, it matters not!” said Matho; 
“alone, I will carry on the war!” 

“And I too!” exclaimed the Greek, leaping up; he strode 
to and fro, his eyes sparkling, and a strange smile wrinkling 
his jackal face. 

“ We will make a fresh start; do not leave me again! 
I am not made for battles in the sunlight — the flashing of 
the swords troubles my sight; it is a disease, I lived too 
long in the ergastulum. Hut give me walls to scale at 
night, and I will enter the citadels, and the corpses shall 
*bc cold before cock-crow! Show me any one, anything, an 
enemy, a treasure, a woman— a woman,” he repeated, 
“were she a king's daughter, and I will quickly bring your 
desire to your feet. You reproach me for having lost the 
battle against Ilanno, nevertheless I won it back again. 
Confess it! my herd of swine did more for us than a phalanx 
of Spartans ” And yielding to the need that he felt of 
exalting himself and taking his revenge, he enumerated all 
that he had done for the cause of the Mercenaries. “ It was 
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I who urged on the Gaul in the suffete’s gardens ! Later on, 
at Sicca, I maddened them all with fear of the Republic? 
Gisco was sending them back, but I prevented the interpre- 
ters speaking. Ah ! how their tongues hung out of their 
mouths! do you remember? I brought you into Carthage; 
I stole the zaimph. I led you to her. I will do more yet: 
you shall see!” He burst out laughing like a madman. 

Matho regarded him with staring eyes. He felt in a 
measure uncomfortable in the presence of this man, who was 
at once so cowardly and so terrible. 

The Greek resumed in jovial tones and cracking his fingers: 

“Evoe! Sun after rain! I have worked in the quarries, 
and I have drunk Massic wine beneath a golden awning in 
a vessel of my own like a Ptolcmacus. Calamity should 
help to make us cleverer. By dint of work we may make 
fortune bend. She loves politicians. She will yield!” 

He returned to Matho and took him by the arm. 

“Master, at present the Carthaginians are sure of their 
victory. You have quite an army which has not fought, 
and your men obey you. Place them in the front; mine will 
follow to avenge themselves. I have still three thousand 
Carians, twelve hundred slingers and archers, whole cohorts! 
A phalanx even might be formed ; let us return ! ” 

Matho, who had been stunned by the disaster, had hitherto 
thought of no means of repairing it. He listened with open 
mouth, and the bronze plates which circled his sides rose with 
the leapings of his heart. He picked up his sword, crying: 

“Follow me; forward!” 

But when the scouts returned, they announced that the 
Carthaginian detid had been carried off, that the bridge was 
in ruins, and that Ilamilcar had disappeared. 
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IN THE FIELD 

IIamilcar had thought that the Mercenaries would await 
him at Utica, or that they would return against him; and 
finding his forces insufficient to make or sustain an attack, 
lie had struck southwards along the right bank of the river, 
thus protecting himself immediately from a surprise. 

lie intended first to wink at the revolt of the tribes and 
to detach them all from the cause of the barbarians, then 
when they were quite isolated in the midst of the provinces 
hr would fall upon them and exterminate them. 

In fourteen days lie paufied the region comprised between 
Thouccabcr and Utica, with the towns of Tignicabah, Tes- 
sourah, Varca, and otlu rs farther to the west. Zounghar 
built in the mountains, Assouras celebrated for its temple, 
Djeraado iertile in junipers, Thapitis, and Hagour sent 
embassies to him. The country people came with their 
hands full of provisions, implored his protection, kissed his 
ket and those of the soldiers, and complained of the bar- 
barians. Some came to offer him bags containing heads of 
Mercenaries slain, so they said by themselves, but which 
they had cut off corpses; for many had lost themselves in 
their flight, and were found dead here and there beneath the 
olive trees and among the vines. 

On the morrow of his victory, Hamilear, to dazzle the 
people, had sent to Carthage the two thousand captives 
taken on the battlefield. They arrived in long companies 
* of one hundred men each, all with their arms fastened behind 
their bucks with a bar of bronze which caught them at the 
najie of the neck, and the wounded, bleeding as they still 
were, running also along; horsemen followed them, driving 
them on with blows of the whip. 

Then there was a delirium of joy! People repeated that 
there were six thousand Barbarians killed; the others would 
not hold out, and the war was finished; they embraced one 
another in the streets, and rubbed the faces of the Patacc 
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gods with butter and cinnamomum to thank them. These, 
with their big eyes, their big bodies, and their arms raised 
as high as the shoulder, seemed to live beneath their freshened 
paint, and to participate in the cheerfulness of the people. 
The Rich left their doors open ; the city resounded with the 
noise of the timbrels; the temples were illuminated every 
night, and the servants of the goddess w'ent down to Malqua 
and set up stages of sycamore-wood at the corners of the 
crossways, and prostituted themselves there. Lands were 
voted to the conquerors, holocausts to Melkarth, three 
hundred gold crowns to the sulTete, and his partisans proposed 
to decree to him new prerogatives and honours. 

He had begged the Ancients to make overtures to Autaritus 
for exchanging all the Barbarians, if necessary, for the aged 
Cisco, and the other Carthaginians detained like him. The 
Libyans and Nomads composing the army under Autaritus 
knew scarcely anything of these Mercenaries, who were men 
of Itahote or Creek race; and the offer by the Republic 
of so many Barbarians for so few Carthaginians, showed 
that the value of the former was nothing and that of the 
latter considerable. They dreaded a snare. Autaritus refused. 

Then the Ancients decreed the execution of the captives, 
although the suffete had written to them not to put them to 
death. lie reckoned upon incorporating the best of them 
with his own troops and of thus instigating defections. But 
hatred swept away all circumspection. 

The two thousand Barbarians were tied to the stela; of the 
tombs in the Mappalian quarter; and traders, scull’ on**, 
embroiderers, and even women— the widows of the dear] 
w ith their < hfldren— all w ho would, came to kill them w ith 
arrows. They aimed slowly at them, the better to prolong 
their torture, lowering the weapon and then raising it in 
turn ; and the multitude pressed forw’ard how ling. Paralytii 
had themselves brought thither in hand-barrows; many took 
the precaution of bringing their food, and remained on the 
spot until the evening; others passed the night there. Tents 
had been set up in which drinking went on. Many gained 
large sums by hiring out bows. 

Then all these crucified corpses were left upright, looking 
like so many red statues on the tombs, and the excitement 
even spread to the people of Malqua, w ho w ere the desc endant > 
of the aboriginal families, and were usually indifferent to the 
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affairs of their country. Out of gratitude for the pleasure it 
had been giving them they now interested themselves in its 
fortunes, and felt that they were Carthaginians, and the 
Ancients thought it a clever thing to have thus blended the 
entire people in a single act of vengeance. 

The sanction of the gods was not wanting; for crows 
alighted from all quarters of the sky. They wheeled in the 
air as they flew with loud hoarse cries, and formed a huge 
cloud rolling continually upon itself. It was seen from 
Clypea, Rhades, and the promontory of Hermreum. Some- 
times it would suddenly burst asunder, its black spirals 
extending far away, as an eagle clove the centre of it, and 
then departed again ; here and there on the terraces the 
domes, the peaks of the obelisks, and the pediments of the 
temples there were big birds holding human fragments in 
their reddened beaks. 

Owing to the smell the Carthaginians resigned themselves 
to unbind the corpses. A few of them were burnt; the 
rest were thrown into the sea, and the waves, driven by the 
north wind, deposited them on the shore at the end of the 
gulf before the camp of Autaritus. 

This punishment had no doubt terrified the Barbarians, 
for from the top of Ivschmoun they could be seen striking 
their tents, collecting thc*r flocks, and hoisting their baggage 
upon asses, and on the evening of the same day the entire 
army withdrew. 

It was to march to and fro between the mountain of the 
Hot Springs and Ilippo-Zarvtus, and so debar the suffete 
from approaching the Tyrian towns, and from the possibility 
of a return to Carthage. 

Meanwhile the two other armies were to try to overtake 
him in the south, Spend ius in the east, and Matho in the 
west, in such a way that all three should unite to surprise 
and entangle him. Then they received a reinforcement 
which they had not looked for: Karr* Havas reappeared 
with three hundred camels laden with bitumen, twenty-five 
elephants, and six thousand horsemen. 

To weaken the Mercenaries the suffete had judged it 
prudent to occupy his attention at a distance in his own 
kingdom. From the heart of Carthage he had come to an 
understanding with Masgaba, a Gaetuhan brigand who was 
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seeking to found an empire. Strengthened by Punic money, 
the adventurer had raised the Numidian States with promises 
of freedom. But Narr* Havas, warned by his nurse’s son, 
had dropped into Cirta, poisoned the conquerors with the 
water of the cisterns, struck off a few heads, set all right 
again, and had just arrived against the suffete more furious 
than the Barbarians. 

The chiefs of the four armies concerted the arrangements 
for the war. It would be a long one, and everything must 
be foreseen. 

It was agreed first to entreat the assistance of the Romans, 
and this mission was offered to Spendius, but as a fugitive 
he dared not undertake it. Twelve men from the Greek 
colonies embarked at Annaba in a sloop belonging to the 
Numidians. Then the chiefs exacted an oath of complete 
obedience from all the Barbarians. Every day the captains 
inspected clothes and boots; the sentries were even forbidden 
to use a shield, for they would often lean it against their 
lance and fall asleep as they stood ; those who had any 
baggage trailing after them were obliged to get rid of it; 
everything was to be carried, in Roman fashion, on the back. 
As a precaution against the elephants Matho instituted a 
corps of cataphract cavalry, men and horses being hidden 
beneath cuirasses of hippopotamus skin bristling with nails; 
and to protect the horses’ hoofs boots of plaited esparto- 
grass were made for them. 

It was forbidden to pillage the villages, or to tyrannize 
over the inhabitants who were not of l J unic race. But as 
the country was becoming exhausted, Matho ordered the 
provisions to be served out to the soldiers individually, 
without troubling about the women. At first the men shared 
with them. Many grew weak for lack of food. It was the 
occasion of incessant quarrels and invectives, many drawing 
away the companions of the rest by the bait or even by the 
promise of their own portion. Matho commanded them all 
to be driven away pitilessly. They took refuge in the camp 
of Autaritus; but the Gaulish and Libyan women forced 
them by their outrageous treatment to depart. 

At last they came beneath the walls of Carthage to implore 
the protection of Ceres and Proserpine, for in Byrsa there 
was a temple with priests consecrated to these goddesses in 
expiation of the horrors formerly committed at the siege of 
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Syracuse. The syssitia, alleging their right to waifs and 
strays, claimed the youngest in order to sell them; and some 
fair Lacedaemonian women were taken by New Carthaginians 
in marriage. 

A few persisted in following the armies. They ran on the 
flank of the syntagmata by the side of the captains. They 
called to their husbands, pulled them by the cloak, cursed 
them as they beat their breasts, and held out their little 
naked and weeping children at arms’ length. The sight of 
them was unmanning the Barbarians; they were an embar- 
rassment and a peril. Several times they were repulsed, but 
they came back again; Matho made the horsemen belonging 
to Narr* Havas charge them with the point of the lance; and 
on some Balcarians shouting out to him that they must have 
women, he replied: “7 have none!” 

Just now he was invaded by the Genius of Moloch. In 
spite of the rebellion of his conscience, he performed teri^ble 
deeds, imagining that he was thus obeying the voice of a god. 
When he could not ravage the fields, Matho would cast stones 
into them to render them sterile. 

He urged Autaritus and Spendius with repeated messages 
to make haste. But the suffete’s operations were incompre- 
hensible. He encamped at Eidous, Monchar, and Tehent 
successively; some scouts believed that they saw h»'m in the 
neighbourhood of Ischiil, near the frontiers of Narr’ Havas, 
and it was reported that he had crossed the river above 
Tebourba as though to return to Carthage. Scarcely was he 
in one place when he removed to another. The routes that 
he followed always remained unknown. The suffete pre- 
served his advantages without offering battle, and while 
pursued by the Barbarians seemed to be leading them. 

These marches and counter-marches were still more 
fatiguing to the Carthaginians ; and Hamilcar’s forces, 
receiving no reinforcements, diminished from day to day. 
The country people were now more backward in bringing 
him in provisions. In every direction he encountered taci- 
turn hesitation and hatred; and in spite of his entreaties to 
the Great Council no succour came from Carthage. 

It was said, perhaps it was believed, that he had need of 
none. It was a trick, or his complaints were unnecessary; 
and Hunno’s partisans, in order to do him an ill turn, exag- 
gerated the importance of his victory. The troops which 
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he commanded he was welcome to; but they were not 
going to supply all his demands continually in that way. 
The war was quite burdensome enough ! it had cost too much, 
and from pride the patricians belonging to his faction 
supported him but slackly. 

Then Hamilcar, despairing of the republic, took by force 
from the tribes all that he wanted for the war — grain, oil, 
wood, cattle, and men. But the inhabitants were not long 
in taking to flight. The villages passed through were empty, 
and the cabins were ransacked without anything being 
discerned in them. The Punic army was soon encompassed 
by a terrible solitude. 

The Carthaginians, who were furious, began to sack the 
provinces; they filled up the cisterns and fired the houses. 
The sparks, being carried by the wind, were scattered far 
off, and whole forests were on fire on the mountains; they 
bordered the valleys with a crown of flames, and it was 
often necessary to wait in order to pass beyond them. Then 
the soldiers resumed their march over the warm ashes in the 
full glare of the sun. 

Sometimes they would see what looked like the eyes of 
a tiger-cat gleaming in a bush by the side of the road. This 
was a Barbarian crouching upon his heels, and smeared with 
dust, that he might not be distinguished from the colour of 
the foliage; or perhaps when passing along a ravine those 
on the wings would suddenly hear the rolling of stones, and 
raising their eyes would perceive a barefooted man bounding 
along through the opening of the gorge. 

Meanwhile Utica and Hippo-Zarytus were free since the 
Mercenaries were no longer besieging them. Hamilcar 
commanded them to come to his assistance. But not 
caring to compromise themselves, they answered him with 
vague words, with compliments and excuses. 

He went up again abruptly into the north, determined to 
open up one of the Tyrian towns, though he were obliged 
to lay siege to it. He required a station on the coast, so 
as to be able to draw supplies and men from the islands or 
from Cyrene, and he coveted the harbour of Utica as being 
the nearest to Carthage. 

The suffete therefore left Zouitin and turned the lake 
of Hippo-Zarytus with circumspection. But he was soon 
obliged to lengthen out his regiments into column in order 
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to climb the mountain which separates the two valleys. 
They were descending at sunset into its hollow, funnel- 
shaped summit, when they perceived on the level of the 
ground before them bronze she- wolves which seemed to be 
running across the grass. 

Suddenly large plumes arose and a terrible song burst 
forth, accompanied by the rhythm of flutes. It was the 
army under Spendius; for some Campanians and Greeks, in 
their execration of Carthage, had assumed the ensigns of 
Rome. At the same time long pikes, shields of leopard’s 
skin, linen cuirasses, and naked shoulders were seen on the 
left. These were the Iberians under Matho, the Lusitanians, 
Balearians, and Gsetulians; the horses of Narr’ Havas were 
heard to neigh; they spread around the hill; then came the 
loose rabble commanded by Autaritus — Gauls, Libyans, 
and Nomads; while the Eaters of Uncleanness might be 
recognized among them by the fish-bones which they wore 
in their hair. 

Thus the Barbarians, having contrived their marches with 
exactness, had come together again. But themselves sur- 
prised, they remained motionless for some minutes in 
consultation. 

The suflete had collected his men into an orbicular mass, 
in such a way as to offer an equal resistance in every direc- 
tion. The infantry were surrounded by their tall, pointed 
shields fixed close to one another in the turf. The CV-na- 
barians were outside and the elephants at intervals farther 
off. The Mercenaries were worn out with fatigue; it was 
better to wait till next day; and the Barbarians, feeling sure 
of their victory, occupied themselves the whole night in 
eating. 

They had lit large bright fires, which, while dazzling 
themselves, left the Punic army below them in the shade. 
Hamilcar caused a trench fifteen feet broad and ten cubits 
deep to be dug in Roman fashion round his camp, and the 
earth thrown out to be raised on the inside into a parapet, 
on which sharp interlacing stakes were planted ; and at 
sunrise the Mercenaries w r ere amazed to perceive all the 
Carthaginians thus entrenched as though in a fortress. 

They could recognize Hamilcar in the midst of the tents, 
walking about and giving orders. His person was clad in 
a brown cuirass cut in little scales; he was followed by his 
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horse, and stopped from time to time to point out something 
with his right arm outstretched. 

Then more than one recalled similar mornings when, amid 
the din of clarions, he passed slowly before them, and his 
looks strengthened them like cups of wine. A kind of 
emotion overcame them. Those, on the contrary, who were 
not acquainted with Hamilcar, were mad with joy at having 
caught him. 

Nevertheless, if all attacked at once they would do one 
another mutual injury in the insufficiency of space. The 
Numidians might dash through; but the Clinabarians, who 
were protected by cuirasses, would crush them. And then 
how were the palisades to be crossed ? As to the elephants, 
they were not sufficiently well trained. 

“You are all cowards! M exclaimed Matlio. 

And with the best among them he rushed against the 
entrenchment. They were repulsed by a volley of stones ; for 
the suffete had taken their abandoned catapults on the bridge. 

This want of success produced an abrupt change in the 
fickle minds of the Barbarians. Their extreme bravery 
disappeared; they wished to conquer, but with the smallest 
possible risk. According to Spendius they ought to carefully 
maintain the position that they held, and starve out the 
Punic army. But the Carthaginians began to dig wells, 
and as there were mountains surrounding the hill, they 
discovered water. 

From the summit of their palisade they launched arrows, 
earth, dung, and pebbles which they gathered from the 
ground, while the six catapults rolled incessantly throughout 
the length of the terrace. 

But the springs would dry up of themselves; the provi- 
sions would be exhausted, and the catapults worn out; the 
Mercenaries, w r ho were ten times as numerous, would triumph 
in the end. The suflcte devised negotiations so as to gain 
time, and one morning the Barbarians found a sheepskin 
covered with writing within their lines. He justified himself 
for his victory: the Ancients had forced him into the war, 
and to show them that he was keeping his word, he offered 
them the pillaging of Utica or Hippo-Zarytus at their choice; 
in conclusion, Hamilcar declared that he did not fear them 
because he had won over some traitors, and thanks to them 
would easily manage the rest. 
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The Barbarians were disturbed: this proposal of imme- 
diate booty made them consider; they were apprehensive of 
treachery, not suspecting a snare in the suffete’s boasting, 
and they began to look upon one another with mistrust. 
Words and steps were watched; terrors awaked them in 
the night. Many forsook their companions and chose their 
army as fancy dictated, and the Gauls with Autaritus went 
and joined themselves with the men of Cisalpine Gaul, whose 
language they understood. 

The four chiefs met together every evening in Matho’s 
tent, and squatting round a shield, attentively moved 
backwards and forwards the little wooden figures invented 
by Pyrrhus for the representation of manoeuvres. Spendius 
would demonstrate Hamilcar’s resources, and with oaths by 
all the gods entreat that the opportunity should not be 
wasted. Matho would walk about angry and gesticulating. 
The war against Carthage was his own personal affair ; he 
was indignant that the others should interfere in it without 
being willing to obey him. Autaritus would divine his 
speech from his countenance and applaud. Narr’ Havas 
would elevate his chin to mark his disdain; there was not 
a measure that he did not consider fatal ; and he had ceased 
to smile. Sighs would escape him as though he were thrust- 
ing back sorrow for an impossible dream, despair for an 
abortive enterprise. 

While the Barbarians deliberated in uncertainty, the suffete 
increased his defences: he had a second trench dug within 
the palisades, a second wall raised, and wooden towers 
constructed at the corners; and his slaves went as far as the 
middle of the outposts to drive caltrops into the ground. 
But the elephants, whose allowances were lessened, struggled 
in their shackles. To economize the grass he ordered the 
Clinabarians to kill the least strong among the stallions. A 
few refused to do so and he had them decapitated. The 
horses were eaten. The recollection of this fresh meat was 
a source of great sadness to them in the days that followed. 

From the bottom of the amphitheatre in which they were 
confined they could see the four bustling camps of the 
Barbarians all around them on the heights. Women moved 
about with leathern bottles on their heads, goats strayed 
bleating beneath the piles of pikes; sentries w r ere being 
relieved, and eating was going on around tripods. In fact. 
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the tribes furnished them abundantly with provisions, and 
they did not themselves suspect how much their inaction 
alarmed the Punic army. * 

On the second day the Carthaginians had remarked a 
troop of three hundred men apart from the rest in the camp 
of the Nomads. These were the Rich who had been kept 
prisoners since the beginning of the war. Some Libyans 
ranged them along the edge of the trench, took their station 
behind them, and hurled javelins, making themselves a 
rampart of their bodies. The wretched creatures could 
scarcely be recognized, so completely were their faces covered 
with vermin and filth. Their hair had been plucked out „in 
places, leaving bare the ulcers on their heads, and they were 
so lean and hideous that they were like mummies in tattered 
shrouds. A few trembled and sobbed with a stupid look; 
the rest cried out to their friends to fire upon the Barbarians. 
There was one who remained quite motionless with face cast 
down, and without speaking; his long white beard fell to 
his chain-covered hands; and the Carthaginians, feeling, as 
it were, the downfall of the republic in the bottom of their 
hearts, recognized Gisco. Although the place was a dan- 
gerous one they pressed forward to see him. On his head 
had been placed a grotesque tiara of hippopotamus leather 
encrusted with pebbles. It was Autaritus’s idea; but it 
was displeasing to Matho. 

Hamilcar in exasperation, and resolved to cut his way 
through in one way or another, had the palisades opened; 
and the Carthaginians went at a furious rate half-way up 
the hill or three hundred paces. Such a flood of Barbarians 
descended upon them that they were driven back to their 
lines. One of the guards of the Legion who had remained 
outside was stumbling among the stones. Zarxas ran up to 
him, knocked him down, and plunged a dagger into his 
throat; he drew it out, threw himself upon the wound — 
and gluing his lips to it with mutterings of joy and startings 
which shook him to the heels, pumped up the blood by 
breastfuls; then he quietly sat down upon the corpse, raised 
his face with his neck thrown back the better to breathe in 
the air, like a hind that has just drunk at a mountain stream, 
and in a shrill voice began to sing a Balearic song, a vague 
melody full of prolonged modulations, with interruptions 
and alternations like echoes answering one another in the 
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mountains ; he called upon his dead brothers and invited 
them to a feast — then he let his hands fall between his legs, 
slowly bent his head, and wept. This atrocious occurrence 
horrified the Barbarians, especially the Greeks. 

From that time forth the Carthaginians did not attempt 
to make any sally; and they had no thought of surrender, 
certain as they were that they would perish in tortures. 

Nevertheless the provisions, in spite of Hamilcar’s careful- 
ness, diminished frightfully. There was not left per man 
more than ten gomers of wheat, three hins of millet, and 
twelve betzas of dried fruit. No more meat, no more oil, 
np more salt food, and not a grain of barley for the horses, 
which might be seen stretching down their wasted necks 
seeking in the dust for blades of trampled straw. Often the 
sentries on vedette upon the terraces would see in the moon- 
light a dog belonging to the Barbarians coming to prowl 
beneath the entrenchment among the heaps of filth; it would 
be knocked down with a stone, and then, after a descent 
had been effected along the palisades by means of the straps 
of a shield, it would be eaten without a word. Sometimes 
horrible barkings would be heard and the man would not 
come up again. Three phalangites, in the fourth dilochia of 
the twelfth syntagma, killed one another with knives in a 
dispute about a rat. 

All regretted their families, and their houses; the poor 
their hive-shaped huts, with the shells on the threshold and 
the hanging net, and the patricians their large halls filled 
with bluish shadows, where at the most indolent hour of the 
day they used to rest listening to the vague noise of the 
streets mingled with the rustling of the leaves as they stirred 
in their gardens; to go deeper into the thought of this, and 
to enjoy it more, they would half close their eyelids, only 
to be roused by the shock of a wound. Every minute there 
was some engagement, some fresh alarm ; the towers were 
burning, the Eaters of Uncleanness were leaping across the 
palisades; their hands would be struck off with axes; others 
would hasten up; an iron hail would fall upon the tents. 
Galleries of rushen hurdles were raised as a protection 
against the projectiles. The Carthaginians shut themselves 
up within them and stirred out no more. 

Every day the sun coming over the hill used, after the 
early hours, to forsake the bottom of the gorge and leave 
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them in the shade. The grey slopes of the ground, co\e* ?d 
with flints spotted with scanty lichen, ascended in front 
and in the rear, and above their summits stretched the sky 
in its perpetual purity, smoother and colder to the eye than 
a metal cupola. Hamilcar was so indignant with Carthage 
that he felt inclined to throw himself among the Barbarians 
and lead them against her. Moreover, the porters, sutlers, 
and slaves were beginning to murmur, while neither people, 
nor Great Council, nor any one sent as much as a hope. The 
situation was intolerable, especially owing to the thought 
that it w T ould become worse. 

At the news of the disaster Carthage had leaped, as it 
were, with anger and hate; the suffete w r oukl have been less 
execrated if he had allowed himself to be conquered from 
the first. 

But time and money w'ere lacking for the hire of other 
Mercenaries. As to a levy of soldiers in the town, how were 
they to be equipped? Hamilcar had taken all the arms! 
and then who was to command them? The best captains 
were down yonder with him! Meanwhile, some men dis- 
patched by the suffete arrived in the streets with shouts. 
The Great Counc'l were roused by them, and contrived to 
make them disappear. 

It was an unnecessary precaution ; every one accused 
Barca of having behaved with slackness. He ought to have 
annihilated the Mercenaries after his victory. Why had he 
ravaged the tribes ? The sacrifices already imposed had been 
heavy enough! and the patricians deplored their contribu- 
tions of fourteen shekels, and the Syssitia their two hundred 
and twenty-three thousand gold kikars; those who had given 
nothing lamented like the rest. The populace was jealous 
of the New Carthaginians, to whom he had promised full 
rights of citizenship; and even the Ligurians, who had fought 
with such intrepidity, were confounded with the Barbarians 
and cursed like them; their race became a crime, the proof 
of complicity. The traders on the threshold of their shops, 
the workmen passing plumbline in hand, the vendors of 
pickle rinsing their baskets, the attendants in the vapour 
baths, and the retailers of hot drinks, all discussed the opera- 
tions of the campaign. They would trace battle-plans with 
their fingers in the dust, and there was not a sorry rascal 
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to be found who could not have corrected Hamilcar’s 
mistakes. 

It was a punishment, said the priests, for his long-continued 
impiety. He had offered no holocausts; he had not purified 
his troops; he had even refused to take augurs with him; 
and the scandal of sacrilege strengthened the violence of 
restrained hate, and the rage of betrayed hopes. People 
recalled the Sicilian disasters, and all the burden of his pride 
that they had borne for so long ! The colleges of the pontiffs 
could not forgive him for having seized their treasure, and 
they demanded a pledge from the Great Council to crucify 
him should he ever return. 

The heats of the month of Eloul, which were excessive 
in that year, were another calamity. Sickening smells rose 
from the borders of the lake, and were wafted through the 
air together with the fumes of the aromatics that eddied at 
the corners of the streets. The sounds of hymns were 
constantly heard. Crowds of people occupied the staircases 
of the temples; all the walls were covered with black veils; 
tapers burnt on the brows of the Pataec Gods, and the blood 
of camels slain for sacrifice ran along the flights of stairs 
forming red cascades upon the steps. Carthage was agitated 
with funereal delirium. From the depths of the narrowest 
lanes, and the blackest dens, there issued pale faces, men 
with viper-like profiles and grinding their teeth. The houses 
were filled with the women’s piercing shrieks, which, escaping 
through the gratings, caused those who stood talking in the 
squares to turn round. Sometimes it was thought that the 
Barbarians were arriving; they had been seen behind the 
mountain of the Hot Springs ; they were encamped at Tunis; 
and the voices would multiply and swell, and be blended 
into one single clamour. Then universal silence would 
reign, some remaining where they had climbed upon the 
frontals of the buildings, screening their eyes w’ith their open 
hand, while the rest lay fiat on their faces at the foot of the 
ramparts straining their ears. When their terror had passed 
off their anger would begin again. But the conviction of 
their own impotence would soon sink them into the same 
sadness as before. 

It increased every evening when all ascended the terraces, 
and bowing down nine times uttered a loud cry in salutation 
of the sun as it sank slowly behind the lagoon, and then 
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suddenly disappeared among the mountains in the direction 
of the Barbarians. 

They were waiting for the thrice-holy festival when, from 
the summit of a funeral pile, an eagle flew heavenwards as a 
symbol of the resurrection of the year, and a message from 
the people to their Baal ; they regarded it as a sort of union, 
a method of connecting themselves with the might of the 
Sun. Moreover, filled as they now were with hatred, they 
turned frankly towards Homicidal Moloch, and all forsook 
Tanith. In fact, Rabbetna, having lost her veil, was as 
though she had been despoiled of part of her virtue. She 
denied the beneficence of her waters, she had abandoned 
Carthage; she was a deserter, an enemy. Some threw stones 
at her to insult her. But many pitied her while they 
inveighed against her; she was still beloved, and perhaps 
more deeply than she had been. 

All their misfortunes came, therefore, from the loss of the 
zaimph. Salammbo had indirectly participated in it ; she 
was included in the same ill will; she must be punished. 
A vague idea of immolation spread among the people. To 
appease the Baalim it was without doubt necessary to offer 
them something of incalculable worth, a being handsome, 
young, virgin, of old family, a descendant of the gods, a 
human star. Every day the gardens of Megara were invaded 
by strange men; the slaves, trembling on their own account, 
dared not resist them. Nevertheless, they did not pass 
beyond the gallery staircase. They remained below with 
their eyes raised to the highest terrace; they were waiting 
for Salammbo, and they would cry out for hours against her 
like dogs baying at the moon. 
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THE SERPENT 

These clamourings of the populace did not alarm Hamilcar’s 
daughter. 

She was disturbed by loftier anxieties: her great serpent, 
the black python, was drooping, and, in the eyes of the Car- 
thaginians, the serpent was at once a national and a private 
fetish. It was believed to be the offspring of the dust of 
the earth, since it emerges from its depths and has no need 
of feet to traverse it; its mode of progression called to mind 
the undulations of rivers, its temperature the ancient viscous 
and fecund darkness, and the orbit which it describes when 
biting its tail the harmony of the planets, and the intelligence 
of Eschmoun. 

Salammbo’s serpent had several times already refused the 
four live sparrows which were ottered to it at the full moon 
and at every new moon. Its handsome skin, covered like 
the firmament with golden spots upon a perfectly black 
ground, was now yellow, relaxed, wrinkled, and too large 
for its body. A cottony mouldiness extended round its 
head ; and in the corners of its eyelids might be seen little 
red specks which appeared to move. Salammbo would 
approach its silver-wire basket from time to time, and would 
draw aside the purple curtains, the lotus leaves, and the 
bird’s down; but it was continually rolled up upon itself, 
more motionless than a withered bindweed ; and from looking 
at it she at last came to feel a kind of spiral within her heart, 
another serpent, as it were, mounting up to her throat by 
degrees and strangling her. 

She was in despair at having seen the zai'mpli, and yet she 
felt a sort of joy, an intimate pride at having done so. A 
mystery shrank within the splendour of its folds; it was the 
cloud that enveloped the Gods, and the secret of the universal 
existence, and Salammbo, horror-stricken at herself, regretted 
that she had not raised it. 

156 
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She was almost always crouching at the back of her apart- 
ment, holding her bended left leg in her hands, her mouth 
half open, her chin sunk, her eye fixed. She recollected her 
father’s face with terror; she wished to go away into the 
mountains of Phoenicia, on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Aphaka, where Tanith descended in the form of a star; all 
kinds of imaginings attracted her and terrified her ; moreover, 
a solitude which every day became greater encompassed her. 
She did not even know what Hamilcar was about. 

Wearied at last with her thoughts, she would rise, and 
trailing along her little sandals whose soles clacked upon 
her heels at every step, she would walk at random through 
the large silent room. The amethysts and topazes of the 
ceiling made luminous spots quiver here and there, and 
Salammbo as she walked would turn, her head a little to see 
them. She would go and take the hanging amphoras by 
the neck ; she would cool her bosom beneath the broad fans, 
or perhaps amuse herself by burning cinnamomum in hollow 
pearls. At sunset Taanach would draw back the black felt 
lozenges that closed the openings in the wall ; then her doves, 
rubbed with musk like the doves of Tanith, suddenly entered, 
and their pink feet glided over the glass pavement, amid the 
grains of barley which she threw to them in handfuls like a 
sow er in a field. But on a sudden she would burst into sobs 
and lie stretched on the large bed of ox-leather straps without 
moving, repeating a word that was ever the same, with open 
eyes, pale as one dead, insensible, cold ; and yet she could 
hear the cries of the apes in the tufts of the palm-trees, with 
the continuous grinding of the great wheel which brought a 
flow of pure water through the stories into the porphyry 
centre-basin. 

Sometimes for several days she would refuse to eat. She 
could see in a dream troubled stars wandering beneath her 
feet. She would call Schahabarim, and when he came she 
had nothing to say to him. 

She could not live without the relief of his presence. But 
she rebelled inwardly against this domination ; her feeling 
towards the priest was one at once of terror, jealousy, hatred, 
and a species of love, in gratitude for the singular voluptuous- 
ness which she experienced by his side. 

He had recognized the influence of Rabbet, being skilful 
to discern the gods who sent diseases ; and to cure Salammbo 
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he had her apartment watered with lotions of vervain, and 
maidenhair; she ate mandrakes every morning; she slept 
with her head on a cushion filled with aromatics blended by 
the pontiffs; he had even employed baaras, a fiery-coloured 
root which drives back fatal geniuses into the North; lastly, 
turning towards the polar star, he murmured thrice the 
mysterious name of Tanith; but Salammbo still suffered and 
her anguish deepened. 

No one in Carthage was so learned as he. In his youth 
he had studied at the College of the Mogbeds, at Borsippa, 
near Babylon; had then visited Samothrace, Pessinus, 
Ephesus, Thessaly, Judaea, and the temples of the Nabathaei, 
which are lost in the sands; and had travelled on foot along 
the banks of the Nile from the cataracts to the sea. Shaking 
torches with veil-covered face he had cast a black cock upon 
a fire of sandarach before the breast of the Sphinx, the Father 
of Terror. He had descended into the caverns of Proserpine; 
he had seen the five hundred pillars of the labyrinth of 
Lemnos revolve, and the candelabrum of Tarentum, which 
bore as many sconces on its shaft as there are days in the 
year, shine in its splendour; at times he received Greeks by 
night in order to question them. The constitution of the 
world disquieted him no less than the nature of the Gods; 
he had observed the equinoxes with the armils placed in the 
portico of Alexandria, and accompanied the bcmatists of 
Kvergctes, who measure the sky by calculating the number of 
their steps, as far as Cyrene; so that there was now growing 
in his thoughts a religion of his own, with no distinct formula, 
and on that very account full of infatuation and fervour. 
He no longer believed that the earth was formed like a 
fir-cone; he believed it to be round, and eternally falling 
through immensity with such prodigious speed that its fall 
was not perceived. 

From the position of the sun above the moon he inferred 
the predominance of Baal, of whom the planet itself is but 
the reflection and figure ; moreover, all that he saw in terres- 
trial things compelled him to recognize the male exterminating 
principle as supreme. And then he secretly charged Rabbet 
with the misfortune of his life. Was it not for her that the 
grand-pontiff had once advanced amid the tumult of cymbals, 
and with a patera of boiling water taken from him his future 
virility? And he followed with a melancholy gaze the men 
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who were disappearing with the priestesses in the depths of 
the turpentine trees. 

His days were spent in inspecting the censers, the gold 
vases, the tongs, the rakes for the ashes of the altar, and all 
the robes of the statues down to the bronze bodkin that 
served to curl the hair of an old Tanith in the third aedicule 
near the emerald vine. At the same hours he would raise 
the great hangings of the same swinging doors; would 
remain with his arms outspread in the same attitude; or 
prayed prostrate on the same flagstones, while around him 
a people of priests moved barefooted through the passages 
filled with an eternal twilight. 

But Salammbo was in the barrenness of his life like a flower 
in the cleft of a sepulchre. Nevertheless he was hard upon 
her, and spared her neither penances nor bitter words. His 
condition established, as it were, the equality of a common 
sex between them, and he was less angry with the young girl 
for his inability to possess her than for finding her so beau- 
tiful, and above all so pure. Often he saw that she grew 
weary in following his thought. Then he would turn away 
sadder than before; he would feel himself more forsaken, 
more empty, more alone. 

Strange words escaped him sometimes, which passed before 
Salammbo like broad lightnings illuminating the abysses. 
This would be at night on the terrace when, both alone, they 
gazed upon the stars, and Carthage spread below under their 
feet, with the gulf and the open sea dimly lost in the colour 
of the darkness. 

He would set forth to her the theory of the souls that 
descend upon the earth, following the same route as the sun 
through the s^gns of the zodiac. With outstretched arm he 
showed the gate of human generation in the Ram, and that 
of the return to the gods in Capricorn ; and Salammbo strove 
to see them, for she took these conceptions for realities; she 
accepted pure symbols and even manners of speech as being 
true in themselves, a distinction not always very clear even 
to the priest. 

“The souls of the dead/' said he, “ resolve themselves 
into the moon, as their bodies do into the earth. Their 
tears compose its humidity; 'tis a dark abode full of mire, 
and wreck, and tempest." 

She asked what would become of her there. 
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“ At first you will languish as light as a vapour hovering 
upon the waves; and after more lengthened ordeals and 
agonies, you will pass into the forces of the sun, the very 
source of Intelligence ! *' 

lie did not speak, however, of Rabbet. Salammbo 
imagined that it was through shame for his vanquished 
goddess, and calling her by a common name which designated 
the moon, she launched into blessings upon the soft and 
fertile planet. At last he exclaimed : 

“No! no! she draws all her fecundity from the other! Do 
you not see her hovering about him like an amorous woman 
running after a man in a field ? ” And he exalted the virtue 
of light unceasingly. 

Far from depressing her mystic desires, he sought, on the 
contrary, to excite them, and he even seemed to take joy in 
grieving her by the revelation of a pitiless doctrine. In 
spite of the pains of her love Salammbo threw herself upon 
it with transport. 

But the more that Scliahabarim felt himself in doubt 
about Tanith, the more he wished to believe in her. At 
the bottom of his soul he was arrested by remorse. He 
needed some proof, some manifestation from the gods, and 
in the hope of obtaining it the priest devised an enterprise 
which might save at once his country and his belief. 

Thenceforward he set himself to deplore before Salammbc 
the sacrilege and the misfortunes which resulted from it even 
in the regions of the sky. Then he suddenly announced the 
peril of the suffete, who was assailed by three armies under 
the command of Matho — for on account of the veil Matho 
was, in the eyes of the Carthaginians, the king as it were of 
the Barbarians — and he added that the safety of the republic 
and of her father depended upon her alone. 

“Upon me!” she exclaimed. “How can I ?” 

But the priest with a smile of disdain: 

“You will never consent ! ” 

She entreated him. At last Schahabarim said to her: 

“ You must go to the Barbarians and recover the zaimph ! ” 

She sank clown upon the ebony stool, and remained with 
her arms stretched out between her knees and a shivering in 
all her limbs, like a victim at the altar’s foot awaiting the 
blow of the club. Her temples were ringing, she could see 
fiery circles revolving, and in her stupor she had lost the 
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understanding of all things save one, that she was certainly 
going to die soon. 

But if Rabbetna triumphed, if the zaimph were restored 
and Carthage delivered, what mattered a woman’s life! 
thought Schahabarim. Moreover, she would perhaps obtain 
the veil and not perish. 

He stayed away for three days; on the evening of the 
fourth she sent for him. 

The better to inflame her heart he reported to her all 
the invectives howled against Hamilcar in open council; 
he told her that she had erred, that she owed reparation for 
her crime, and that Rabbetna commanded the sacrifice. 

A great uproar came frequently across the Mappalian 
district to Megara. Schahabarim and Salammbo went out 
quickly, and gazed from the top of the galley staircase. 

There were people in the square of Khamon shouting for 
arms. The Ancients would not provide them, esteeming 
such an effort useless; others who had set out without a 
general had been massacred. At last they were permitted to 
depart, and as a sort of homage to Moloch or from a vague 
need of destruction, they tore up tall cypress trees in the 
woods of the temples, and having kindled them at the 
torches of the Kabiri, were carrying them through the streets 
singing. These monstrous flames advanced swaying gently ; 
they transmitted fires to the glass balls on the crests of the 
temples, to the ornaments of the colossuses and the beaks of 
the ships, passed beyond the terraces and formed suns, as 
it were, which rolled through the town. They descended 
the Acropolis. The gate of Malqua opened. 

“Are >ou ready?” exclaimed Schahabarim, “or have you 
asked them to tell your father that you abandoned him?” 
She hid her face in her veils, and the great lights retired, 
sinking gradually the while to the edge of the waves. 

An indeterminate dread restrained her; she was afraid 
of Moloch and of Matho. This man, with his giant stature, 
who was master of the zaimph, ruled Rabbetna as much as 
did Baal, and seemed to her to be surrounded by the same 
figurations ; and then the souls of the gods sometimes 
visited the bodies of men. Did not Schahabarim in speaking 
of him say that she was to vanquish Moloch? They were 
mingled with each other; she confused them together; both 
of them were pursuing her. 
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She wished to learn the future, and approached the serpent, 
for auguries were drawn from the attitudes of serpents. But 
the basket was empty; Salammbo was disturbed. 

She found him with his tail rolled round one of the silver 
balustrades beside the hanging bed, which he was rubbing 
in order to free himself from his old yellowish skin, while his 
body stretched forth gleaming and clear like a sword half 
out of the sheath. 

Then on the days following, in proportion as she allowed 
herself to be convinced, and was more disposed to succour 
Tanith, the python recovered and grew; he seemed to be 
reviving. 

The certainty that Schahabarim was giving expression 
to the will of the gods then became established in her 
conscience. One morning she awoke resolved, and she 
asked what was necessary to make Matho restore the veil. 

“To claim it,” said Schahabarim. 

“But if he refuses?” she rejoined. 

The priest scanned her fixedly with a smile such as she 
had never seen. 

“Yes, what is to be done?” repeated Salammbo. 

He rolled between his fingers the extremities of the bands 
which fell from his tiara upon his shoulders, standing motion- 
less with eyes cast down. At last seeing that she did not 
understand : 

“You will be alone with him.” 

“Well?” she said. 

“Alone in his tent.” 

“What then?” 

Schahabarim bit his lips. lie sought for some phrase, 
some circumlocution. 

“If you are to die, that will be later on,” he said; “later 
on! fear nothing! and whatever he may undertake to do, 
do not call out! do not be frightened! You will be humble, 
you understand, and submissive to his desire, which is 
ordained of heaven!” 

“ But the veil ? ” 

“ The gods will take thought for it,” replied Schahabarim. 

“Suppose you were to accompany me, O father?” she 
added. 

“ N °!” 

He made her kneel down, and keeping his left hand raised 
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and his right extended, he swore on her behalf to bring back 
the mantle of Tanith into Carthage. With terrible impre- 
cations she devoted herself to the gods, and each time that 
Schahabarim pronounced a word she falteringly repeated it. 

He indicated to her all the purifications and fastings that 
she was to observe, and how she was to reach Matho. More- 
over, a man acquainted with the routes would accompany her. 

She felt as though she had been set free. She thought 
only of the happiness of seeing the zaimph again, and she 
now blessed Schahabarim for his exhortations. 

It was the period at which the doves of Carthage migrated 
to Sicily to the mountain of Eryx and the temple of Venus. 
For several days before their departure they sought out and 
called to cne another so as to collect together; at last 
one evening they flew away ; the wind blew them along, 
and the big white cloud glided across the sky high above 
the sea. 

The horizon was filled with the colour of blood. They 
seemed to descend gradually to the waves; then they dis- 
appeared as though swallowed up, and falling of themselves 
into the jaws of the sun. Salammbo, who watched them 
retiring, bent her head, and then Taanach, believing that 
she guessed her sorrow, said gently to her: 

“But they will come back, mistress. ” 

“Yes! I know.” 

“And you will see them again.” 

“Perhaps!” she said, sighing. 

She had not confided her resolve to any one; in order to 
carry it out with the greater discretion she sent Taanach 
to the suburb of Kinisdo to buy all the things that she 
required instead of requesting them from the stewards: 
vermilion, aromatics, a linen girdle, and new garments. 
The old slave was amazed at these preparations, without 
daring, however, to ask any questions; and the day, which 
had been fixed by Schahabarim, arrived when Salammbo 
was to set out. 

About the twelfth hour she perceived, in the depths of 
the sycamore trees, a blind old man with one hand resting 
on the shoulder of a child who walked before him, while 
with the other he carried a kind of cithara of black wood 
against his hip. The eunuchs, slaves, and women had been 
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scrupulously sent away; no one might know the mystery 
that was preparing. 

Taanach kindled four tripods filled with strobus and 
cardamomum in the corners of the apartment ; then she 
unfolded large Babylonian hangings, and stretched them on 
cords all around the room, for Salammbo did not wish to be 
seen even by the walls. The kinnor-player squatted behind 
the door, and the young boy standing upright applied a 
reed flute to his lips. In the distance the roar of the streets 
was growing feebler, violet shadows were lengthening before 
the peristyles of the temples, and on the other side of the 
gulf the mountain bases, the fields of olive trees, and the 
vague yellow lands undulated indefinitely, and were blended 
together in a bluish haze; not a sound was to be heard, and 
an unspeakable depression weighed in the air. 

Salammbo crouched down upon the onyx step on the edge 
of the basin; she raised her ample sleeves, fastening them 
behind her shoulders, and began her ablutions in methodical 
fashion, according to the sacred rites. 

Next Taanach brought her something liquid and coagu- 
lated in an alabaster phial ; it was the blood of a black dog 
slaughtered by barren women on a winter’s night amid the 
rubbish of a sepulchre. She rubbed it upon her ears, her 
heels, and the thumb of her right hand, and even her nail 
remained somewhat red, as though she had crushed a fruit. 

The moon rose ; then the cithara and the flute both began 
to play together. 

Salammbo unfastened her ear-rings, her necklace, her 
bracelets, and her long white simar; she unknotted the band 
in her hair, shaking the latter for a few minutes softly over 
her shoulders to cool herself by thus scattering it. The 
music went on outside ; it consisted of three notes ever the 
same, hurried and frenzied; the strings grated, the flute 
blew; Taanach kept time by striking her hands; Salammbo, 
with a swaying of her whole body, chanted prayers, and her 
garments fell one after another around her. 

The heavy tapestry trembled, and the python’s head 
appeared above the cord that supported it. The serpent 
descended slowly like a drop of water flowing along a wall, 
crawled among the scattered stuffs, and then, gluing its 
tail to the ground, rose perfectly erect; and his eyes, more 
brilliant than carbuncles, darted upon Salammbo. 
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A horror of cold, or perhaps a feeling of shame, at first 
made her hesitate. But she recalled Schahabarim’s orders 
and advanced; the python turned downwards, and resting 
the centre of its body upon the nape of her neck, allowed 
its head and tail to hang like a broken necklace with both 
ends trailing to the ground. Salammbo rolled it around 
her sides, under her arms and between her knees ; then taking 
it by the jaw she brought the little triangular mouth to the 
edge of her teeth, and half shutting her eyes, threw herself 
back beneath the rays of the moon. The white light seemed 
to envelop her in a silver mist, the prints of her humid steps 
shone upon the flagstones, stars quivered in the depth of the 
water; it tightened upon her its black rings that were spotted 
with scales of gold. Salammbo panted beneath the excessive 
weight, her loins yielded, she felt herself dying, and with the 
tip of its tail the serpent gently beat her thigh ; then the music 
becoming still it fell off again. 

Taanach came back to her; and after arranging two 
candelabra, the lights of which burned in crystal balls filled 
with water, she tinged the inside of her hands with Law- 
sonia, spread vermilion upon her cheeks, and antimony along 
the edge of her eyelids, and lengthened her eyebrows with a 
mixture of gum, musk, ebony, and crushed legs of flies. 

Salammbo, seated on a chair with ivory uprights, gave 
herself up to the attentions of the slave. But the touchings, 
the odour of the aromatics, and the fasts that she had under- 
gone, were enervating her. She became so pale that Taanach 
stopped. 

“Go on!” said Salammbo, and bearing up against herself, 
she suddenly revived. Then she was seized with impatience; 
she ivged Taanach to make haste, and the old slave grumbled : 

“Well, well, mistress! — Besides, you have no one waiting 
for you ! ” 

“ Yes!” said Salammbo, “someone is waiting for me.” 

Taanach drew back in surprise, and in order to learn more 
about it, said : 

“What orders do you give me, mistress? for if you are to 
remain away 9 7 

But Salammbo was sobbing; the slave exclaimed: 

“You are suffering! what is the matter? Do not go 
away ! take me ! When you were quite little and used to 
cry, I took you to my heart and made you laugh with the 
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points of my breasts; you have drained them, mistress!” 
She struck herself upon her dried-up bosom. “Now I am 
old ! I can do nothing for you ! you no longer love me ! you 
hide your griefs from me, you despise the nurse!” And 
tears of tenderness and vexation flowed down her cheeks in 
the gashes of her tattooing. 

“No!” said Salammbo ; “no, I love you! be comforted!” 

With a smile like the grimace of an old ape, Taanach 
resumed her task. In accordance with Schahabarim’s recom- 
mendations Salammbo had ordered the slave to make her 
magnificent; and she was obeying her mistress with barbaric 
taste full at once of refinement and ingenuity. 

Over a first delicate and vinous-coloured tunic she passed 
a second embroidered with birds* feathers. Golden scales 
clung to her hips, and from this broad girdle descended her 
blue flowing silver-starred drawers. Next Taanach put upon 
her a long robe made of the cloth of the country of the Seres, 
white and streaked with green lines. On the edge of her 
shoulder she fastened a square of purple weighted at the 
hem with grains of sandrastum ; and above all these garments 
she placed a black mantle with a flowing train; then she 
gazed at her and, proud of her work, could not help saying: 

“ You will not be more beautiful on the day of your bridal ! ” 

“My bridal!” repeated Salammbo; she was musing with 
her elbow resting upon the ivory chair. 

But Taanach set up before her a copper mirror, which was 
so broad and high that she could see herself completely in it. 
Then she rose, and with a light touch of her finger raised a 
lock of her hair which was falling too low. 

Her hair was covered with gold dust, was crisped in front, 
and hung down behind over her back in long twists ending 
in pearls. The brightness of the candelabra heightened the 
paint on her cheeks, the gold on her garments, and the 
whiteness of her skin; around her waist, and on her arms, 
hands, and toes, she had such a wealth of gems that the 
mirror sent back rays upon her like a sun; and Salammbo, 
standing by the side of Taanach, who leaned over to see 
her, smiled amid this dazzling display. 

Then she walked to and fro, embarrassed by the time that 
was still left. 

Suddenly the crow of a cock resounded. She quickly 
pinned a long yellow veil upon her hair, passed a scarf 
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around her neck, thrust her feet into blue leather boots, and 
said to Taanach: 

“Go and see whether there is not a man with two horses 
beneath the myrtles.” 

Taanach had scarcely re-entered when she was descending 
the galley staircase. 

“Mistress!” cried the nurse. 

Salammbo turned round with one finger on her mouth 
as a sign for discretion and immobility. 

Taanach stole softly along the prows to the foot of the 
terrace, and from a distance she could distinguish by the 
light of the moon a gigantic shadow walking obliquely in 
the cypress avenue to the left of Salammbo, a sign which 
presaged death. 

Taanach went up again into the chamber. She threw 
herself upon the ground, tearing her face with her nails; 
she plucked out her hair, and uttered piercing shrieks with 
all her might. 

It occurred to her that they might be heard; then she 
became silent, sobbing quite softly with her head in her 
hands and her face on the pavement. 
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The man who guided Salammbo made her ascend again 
beyond the pharos in the direction of the Catacombs, and 
then go down the long suburb of Molouya, which was full of 
steep lanes. The sky was beginning to grow grey. Some- 
times palm-wood beams jutting out from the walls obliged 
them to bend their heads. The two horses which were at 
the walk would often slip; and thus they reached the Teveste 
gate. 

Its heavy leaves were half open; they passed through, 
and it closed behind them. 

At first they followed the foot of the ramparts for a time, 
and at the height of the cisterns they took their way along 
the Tienia, a narrow strip of yellow earth separating the 
gulf from the lake and extending as far as Rhades. 

No one was to be seen around Carthage, whether on the 
sea or in the country. The slate-coloured waves chopped 
softly, and the light wind blowing their foam hither and 
thither spotted them with white rents. In spite of all hci 
veils, Salammbo shivered in the freshness of the morning; 
the motion and the open air dazed her. Then the sun 
rose; it preyed on the back of her head, and she involuntarily 
dozed a little. The two animals ambled along side by side, 
their feet sinking into the silent sand. 

When they had passed the mountain of the Hot Springs, 
they went on at a more rapid rate, the ground being firmer. 

But although it was the season for sowing and ploughing, 
the fields were as empty as the desert as far as the eye could 
reach. Here and there w T ere scattered heaps of com; at 
other places the barley was shedding its reddened ears. 
The villages showed black upon the clear horizon, with 
shapes incoherently carved. 

From time to time a half-calcined piece of w'all would be 
found standing on the edge of the road. The roofs of the 
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cottages were falling in, and in the interiors might be dis- 
tinguished fragments of pottery, rags of clothing, and all 
kinds of unrecognizable utensils and broken things. Often 
a creature clothed in tatters with earthy face and flaming 
eyes would emerge from these ruins. But he would very 
quickly begin to run or would disappear into a hole. 
Salammbo and her guide did not stop. 

Deserted plains succeeded one another. Charcoal dust, 
which was raised by their feet behind them, stretched in 
unequal trails over large spaces of perfectly white soil. 
Sometimes they came upon little peaceful spots* where a 
brook flowed amid the long grass; and as they ascended the 
other bank Salammbo would pluck damp leaves to cool her 
hands. At the comer of a wood of rose-bays her horse 
slued violently at the corpse of a man which lay extended 
on the ground. 

The slave immediately settled her again on the cushions. 
ITe was one of the servants of the temple, a man whom 
Scliahabarim used to employ on perilous missions. 

With extreme precaution he now went on foot beside hei 
and between the horses; he would whip the animals with the 
end of a leathern lace wound round his arm, or would p>crhaps 
take balls made of wheat, dates, and yolks of eggs wrapped in 
lotus leaves from a scrip hanging against his breast, and offer 
them to Salammbo without speaking and running all the time. 

In the middle of the day three Barbarians clad in animals’ 
skins crossed their path. By degrees others appeared wan- 
dering in troops of ten, twelve, or twenty-five men; many 
were driving goats or a limping cow. Their heavy sticks 
bristled with brass points ; cutlasses gleamed in their clothes, 
which were savagely dirty, and they opened their eyes with 
a look of menace and amazement. As they passed some sent 
them a vulgar benediction ; others obscene jests ; and Schaha- 
barim’s man replied to each in his own idiom. He told them 
that this was a sick youth going to be cured at a distant 
temple. 

However, the day was closing in. Barkings were heard, 
and they approached them. 

Then in the twilight they perceived an enclosure of dry 
stones shutting in a rambling edifice. A dog was running 
along the top of the wall. The slave threw some pebbles at 
him and they entered a lofty vaulted hall. 
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A woman was crouching in the centre, warming herself at 
a fire of brushwood, the smoke of which escaped through 
the holes in the ceiling. She was half hidden by her white 
hair, which fell to her knees; and unwilling to answer, she 
muttered with idiotic look words of vengeance against the 
Barbarians and the Carthaginians. 

The runner ferreted right and left. Then he returned to 
her and demanded something to eat. The old woman shook 
her head, and murmured with her eyes fixed upon the 
charcoal : 

“I was the hand. The ten fingers are cut off. The 
mouth eats no more.” 

The slave showed her a handful of gold pieces. She 
rushed upon them but soon resumed her immobility. 

At last he placed a dagger which he had in his girdle 
beneath her throat. Then, trembling, she went and raised 
a large stone, and brought back an amphora of wine with 
fish from Hippo-Zarytus preserved in honey. 

Salammbo turned away from this unclean food, and fell 
asleep on the horses 7 caparisons which were spread in a 
comer of the hall. 

He awoke her before daylight. 

The dog was howling. The slave went up to it quietly, 
and struck off its head with a single blow of his dagger. 
Then he rubbed the horses’ nostrils with blood to revive 
them. The old woman cast a malediction at him from 
behind. Salammbo perceived this, and pressed the amulet 
which she wore above her heart. 

They resumed their journey. 

From time to time she asked whether they would not 
arrive soon. The road undulated over little hills. Nothing 
was to be heard but the grating of the grasshoppers. The 
sun heated the yellowed grass ; the ground was all chinked 
with crevices which in dividing formed as it were monstrous 
paving-stones. Sometimes a viper passed, or eagles flew by ; 
the slave still continued running. Salammbo mused beneath 
her veils, and in spite of the heat did not lay them aside 
through fear of soiling her beautiful garments. 

At regular distances stood towers built by the Cartha- 
ginians for the purpose of keeping watch upon the tribes. 
They entered these for the sake of the shade, and then set 
out again. 
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For prudence sake they had made a wide detour the day 
before. But they met with no one just now ; the region being 
a sterile one, the Barbarians had not passed that way. 

Gradually the devastation began again. Sometimes a 
piece of mosaic would be displayed in the centre of a field, 
the sole remnant of a vanished mansion; and the leafless 
olive trees looked at a distance like large bushes of thorns. 
They passed through a town in which the houses were burnt 
to the ground. Human skeletons might be seen along the 
walls. There were some, too, of dromedaries and mules. 
Half-gnawed carrion blocked the streets. 

Night fell. The sky was lowering and cloudy. 

They ascended again for two hours in a westerly direction, 
when suddenly they perceived a quantity of little flames 
before them. 

These were shining at the bottom of an amphitheatre. 
Gold plates, as they displaced one another, glanced here and 
there. These were the cuirasses of the Clinabarians in the 
Punic camp; then in the neighbourhood they distinguished 
other and more numerous lights, for the armies of the Mer- 
cenaries, now blended together, extended over a great space. 

Salammbo made a movement as though v to advance. But 
Schahabarim’s man took her farther away, and they passed 
along by the terrace which enclosed the camp of the Bar- 
barians. A bieacli became visible in it, and the slave 
disappeared. 

A sentry was walking upon the top of the entrenchment 
with a bow in his hand and a pike on his shoulder. 

Salammbo drew still nearer; the Barbarian knelt, and a 
long arrow pierced the hem of her cloak. 'I 'hen as she 
stood motionless and shrieking, he asked her what she 
wanted. 

“To speak to Matho,” she replied. “I am a fugitive from 
Carthage.” 

He gave a whistle, which was repeated at intervals farther 
away. 

Salammbo waited; her frightened horse moved round and 
round, sniffing. 

When Matho arrived the moon was rising behind her. 
But she had a yellow veil with black flowers over her face, 
and so many draperies about her person, that it was impos- 
sible to make any guess about her. From the top of the 
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terrace he gazed upon this vague form standing up like a 
phantom in the pcnumbne of the evening. 

At last she said to him: 

“Lead me to your tent! I wish it!” 

A recollection which he could not define passed through 
his memory. He felt his heart beating. This air of command 
intimidated him. 

“Follow me!” he said. 

The barrier was lowered, and immediately she was in the 
camp of the Barbarians. 

It was filled with a great tumult and a great throng. 
J bright fires were burning beneath hanging pots; and thei“ 
purpled reflections, illuminating some places, left others com- 
pletely in the dark. There was shouting and calling ; shackled 
horses formed long straight lines amid the tents; the latter 
were round and square, of leather or of canvas; there were 
huts of reeds, and holes in the sand such as are made by 
dogs. Soldiers were carting faggots, resting on their elbows 
on the ground, or wrapping themselves up in mats and 
preparing to sleep; and Salammbo’s horse sometimes stretched 
out a leg and jumped in order to pass over them. 

She remembered that she had seen them before; but their 
beards were longer now, their faces still blacker, and their 
voices hoarser. Matho, who walked before her, waved them 
off with a gesture of his arm which raised his red mantle. 
Some kissed his hands ; others bending their spines approached 
him to ask for orders, for he was now veritable and sole 
chief of the Barbarians; Spendius, Autaritus, and Narr’ 
Havas had become disheartened, and he had displayed so 
much audacity and obstinacy that all obeyed him. 

Salammbo followed him through the entire camp. His 
tent was at the end, three hundred feet from Ilamilcar’s 
entrenchments. 

She noticed a wide pit on the right, and it seemed to her 
that faces were resting against the edge of it on a level 
with the ground, as decapitated heads might have done. 
However, their eyes moved, and from these half-opened 
mouths groanings escaped in the Punic tongue. 

Two negroes holding resin lights stood on both sides of 
the door. Matho drew the canvas abruptly aside. She 
followed him. 

It was a deep tent with a pole standing up in the centre. 
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Tt was lighted by a large lamp-holder shaped like a lotus and 
full of a yellow oil wherein floated handfuls of burning tow, 
and military things might be distinguished gleaming in the 
shade. A naked sword leaned against a stool by the side 
of a shield; whips of hippopotamus leather, cymbals, bells, 
and necklaces were displayed pell-mell on baskets of esparto- 
grass ; a felt rug lay soiled with crumbs of black bread ; some 
copper money was carelessly heaped upon a round stone in 
a corner, and through the rents in the canvas the wind 
brought the dust from without, together with the smell of 
the elephants, which might be heard eating and shaking 
their chains. 

“ Who are you ? ” said Matho. 

She looked slowly around her without replying; then 
her eyes were arrested in the background, where something 
bluish and sparkling fell upon a bed of palm-branches. 

She advanced quickly. A cry escaped her. Matho 
stamped his foot behind her. 

“Who brings you here? why do you come?” 

“To take it!” she replied, pointing to the zaimph, and 
with the other hand she tore the veils from her head. He 
drew back with his elbows behind him, gaping, almost 
terrified. 

She felt as though she were leaning upon the might of 
the gods ; and looking at him face to face she asked him 
for the zaimph; she demanded it in words abundant and 
superb. 

Matho did not hear; he was gazing at her, and in his 
eyes her garments were blended with her body. The clouding 
of the stuffs, like the splendour of her skin, was something 
special and belonging to her alone. Her eyes and her diamonds 
sparkled; the polish of her nails continued the delicacy of 
the stones which loaded her fingers; the two clasps of her 
tunic raised her breasts somewhat and brought them closer 
together, and he in thought lost himself in the narrow 
interval between them whence there fell a thread holding a 
plate of emeralds which could be seen lower down beneath 
the violet gauze. She had as ear-rings two little sapphire 
scales, each supporting a hollow pearl filled with liquid scent. 
A little drop would fall every moment through the holes in 
the pearl and moisten her naked shoulder. Matho watched 
it fall. 
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me like a net ! I perceive your eyes in the flames of the 
phalaricas and on the gilding of the shields! I hear your 
voice in the sounding of the cymbals. 1 turn aside, but 
you are not there! and I plunge again into the battle!” 

He raised his arms whereon his veins crossed one another 
like ivy on the branches of a tree. Sweat flowed down his 
breast between his square muscles; and his breathing shook 
his sides with his bronze girdle all garnished with thongs 
hanging down to his knees, which were firmer than marble. 
Salammbo, who was accustomed to eunuchs, yielded to 
amazement at the strength of this man. 1 1 was the chastise- 
ment of the goddess or the influence of Moloch in motion 
around her in the five armies. She was overwhelmed with 
lassitude ; and she listened in a state of stupor to the inter- 
mittent shouts of the sentinels as they answered one another. 

The flames of the lamp flickered in the squalls of hot air. 
There came at times broad lightning flashes ; then the dark- 
ness increased; and she could only see Matho’s eyeballs like 
two coals in the night. However, she felt that a fatality 
was surrounding her, that she had reached a supreme and 
irrevocable moment, and making an effort she went up again 
towards the zaimph and raised her hands to seize it. 

“What are you doing?” exclaimed Matlio. 

“I am going back to Carthage,” she placidly replied. 

lie advanced, folding his arms, and with so terrible a look 
that her heels were immediately nailed, as it were, to the spot. 

“doing back to Carthage!” He stammered, and, grinding 
his teeth, repeated : 

“Going back to Carthage! Ah! you came to take the 
zaimph, to conquer me, and then disappear! No, no! you 
belong to me ! and no one now shall tear you from here ! 
Oh! I have not forgotten the insolence of your large tranquil 
eyes, and how you crushed me with the haughtiness of your 
beauty! *Tis my turn now! You are my captive, my slave, 
my servant ! Call if you like on your father and his army, 
the ancients, the rich, and your whole accursed people! 
I am the master of three hundred thousand soldiers! I will 
go and seek them in Lusitania, in the Gauls, and in the 
•depths of the desert, and I will overthrow your town and 
bum all its temples; the triremes shall float on waves of 
blood ! I will not have a house, a stone, or a palm tree 
remaining! And if men fail me I will draw the bears from 
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the mountains and urge on the lions! Seek not to fly, or 
I kill you!” 

Pale and with clenched fists, he quivered like a harp 
whose strings are about to burst. Suddenly sobs stifled 
him, and he sank down upon his hams. 

“Ah! forgive me! I am a scoundrel, and viler than 
scorpions, than mire and dust! Just now while you were 
speaking your breath passed across my face, and I rejoiced 
like a dying man who drinks lying flat on the edge of a 
stream. Crush me if only I feel your feet! Curse me if only 
L hear your voice ! Do not go ! have pity ! I love you ! 
I love you 1 ” 

He was on his knees on the ground before her; and he 
encircled her form with both his arms, his head thrown 
back, and his hands wandering ; the gold disks hanging from 
his ears gleamed upon his bronzed neck ; big tears rolled in his 
eyes like silver globes; he sighed caressingly, and murmured 
vague words lighter than a breeze and sweet as a kiss. 

Salammbo was invaded by a weakness in which she lost 
all consciousness of herself. Something at once inward and 
lofty, a command from the gods, obliged her to yield herself ; 
clouds uplifted her, and she fell back swooning upon the bed 
amid the lion’s hair. Matho seized her by the heels, the 
golden chainlet broke, and the two ends as they flew apart 
struck the canvas like two rebounding vipers. The zaimph 
fell, and enveloped her; she could see Matho’s face bending 
down above her breast. 

“Moloch, thou burnest me!” and the soldier’s kisses, more 
devouring than flames, covered her; she was as though swept 
away in a hurricane, taken in the might of the sun. 

He kissed all her fingers, her arms, her feet, and the long 
tresses of her hair from one end to the other. 

“Carry it off,” he said; “what do I care! take me away 
with it ! I abandon the army ! I renounce everything ! 
Beyond Gades, twenty days’ journey into the sea, you come 
to an island covered with gold - dust, verdure, and birds. 
On the mountains large flowers filled with smoking perfumes 
rock like eternal censers ; in the citron trees, which are higher 
than cedars, milk-coloured serpents cause the fruit to fall 
upon the turf with the diamonds in their jaws; the air is so 
mild that it keeps you from dying. Oh ! I shall find it, you 
will see. We shall live in crystal grottoes cut out at the 
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foot of the hills. No one dwells in it yet, or I should become 
the king of the country.” 

He brushed the dust off her cothurnus; he wanted her to 
put a quarter of a pomegranate between her lips; he heaped 
up garments behind her head to make a cushion for her. 
He sought for means to serve her, and to humble himself, 
and he even spread the zaimph over her feet as though it 
were a mere rug. 

“Have you still,” he said, “those little gazelle’s horns 
on which your necklaces hang? You will give them to me! 
I love them ! ” For he spoke as though the war were finished, 
and joyful laughs broke from him. The Mercenaries, 
Hamilcar, every obstacle had now disappeared. The moon 
was gliding between two clouds. They could see it through 
an opening in the tent. “Ah, what nights have I spent 
gazing at her! she seemed to me like a veil that hid your 
face; you would look at me through her; the memory of you 
w*as mingled with her beams ; then I could no longer distin- 
guish you ! ” And with his head between her breasts he 
wept copiously. 

“And this,” she thought, “is the formidable man who 
makes Carthage tremble ! ” 

He fell asleep. Then, disengaging herself from his arm, 
she put one foot to the ground, and she perceived that her 
chainlet was broken. 

The maidens of the great families were accustomed to 
respect these shackles as something that was almost religious, 
and Salammbo, blushing, rolled the two pieces of the golden 
chain around her legs. 

Carthage, Megara, her house, her room, and the country 
that she had passed through, whirled in tumultuous yet 
distinct images through her memory. But an abyss had 
yawned and thrown them far back to an infinite distance 
from her. 

The storm was departing; drops of water splashing rarely 
one by one made the tent-roof shake. 

Matho slept like a drunken man, stretched on his side, 
and with one arm over the edge of the couch. His band of 
pearls was raised somewhat, and uncovered his brow; his 
teeth were parted in a smile; they shone through his black 
beard, and there was a silent and almost outrageous gaiety 
in his half-closed eyelids. 
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Salammbo looked at him motionless, her head bent and 
her hands crossed. 

A dagger was displayed on a table of cypress-wood at the 
head of the bed; the sight of the gleaming blade fired her 
with a sanguinary desire. Mournful voices lingered at a 
distance in the shade, and like a chorus of geniuses urged her 
on. She approached it; she seized the steel by the handle. 
At the rustling of her dress Matho half opened his eyes, 
putting forth his mouth upon her hands, and the dagger fell. 

Shouts arose; a terible light flashed behind the canvas. 
Matho raised the latter; they perceived the camp of the 
Libyans erveloped in great flames. 

Their reed huts were burning, and the twisting stems burst 
in the smoke and flew off like arrows; black shadows ran 
about distractedly on the red horizon. They could hear the 
shrieks of those who were in the huts; the elephants, oxen, 
and horses plunged in the midst of the crowd, crushing it 
together with the stores and baggage that were being rescued 
from the fire. Trumpets sounded. There were calls of 
“ Matho ! Matho ! ” Seme people at the door wanted to get in. 

“ Come along ! Hamilcar is burning the camp of Autaritus 1 ” 

He made a spring. She found herself quite alone. 

Then she examined the zaimph; and when she had viewed 
it well she was surprised that she had not the happiness 
which she had once imagined to herself. She stood with 
melancholy before her accomplished dream. 

But the lower part of the tent was raised, and a monstrous 
form appeared. Salammbo could at first distinguish only 
the two eyes with a long white beard which hung down 
to the ground ; for the rest of the body, which was cumbered 
with the rags of a tawny garment, trailed along the earth; 
and with every forward movement the two hands passed into 
the beard and then fell again. Crawling in this way it 
reached her feet, and Salammbo recognized the aged Gisco. 

In fact, the Mercenaries had broken the legs of the captive 
Ancients with a brass bar to prevent them from taking to 
flight; and they were all rotting pell-mell in a pit in the 
midst of filth. But the sturdiest of them raised themselves 
and shouted when they heard the noise of platters, and it 
was in this way that Gisco had seen Salammbo. He had 
guessed that she was a Carthaginian woman by the little 
balls of sandrastum flapping against her cothurnus; and 
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having a presentiment of an important mystery he had 
succeeded, with the assistance of his companions, in getting 
out of the pit; then with elbows and hands he had dragged 
himself twenty paces farther on as far as Matho's tent. Two 
voic es were speaking within it. lie had listened outside and 
had heard everything. 

“It is you!” she said at last, almost terrified. 

“Yes, it is I ! ” he replied, raising himself on his wrists. 
“They think me dead, do they not?” 

She bent her head. He resumed: 

“Ah! why have the Baals not granted me this mercy !” 
He approached so close that he was touching her. “They 
would have spared me the pain of cursing you! ,, 

Salammbo sprang quickly back, so much afraid was she 
of this unclean being, who was as hideous as a larva and as 
terrible as a phantom. 

“I am nearly one hundred years old,” he said. “I have 
seen Agathocles; I have seen Regulus and the eagles of the 
Romans passing over the harvests of the Punic fields! I have 
seen all the terrors of battles and the sea encumbered with 
the wrecks of our fleets! Barbarians whom I used to 
command have chained my four limbs like a slave that had 
committed murder. My companions are dying around me, 
one after the other; the odour of their corpses awakes me 
in the night ; I drive away the birds that come to peck out 
their eyes; and yet not for a single day have I despaired of 
Carthage! Though I had seen all the armies of the earth 
against her, and the flames of the siege overtop the height 
of the temples, I should have still believed in her eternity! 
But now all is over! all is lost! The gods execrate her! 
A curse upon you who have quickened her ruin by your 
disgrace ! ” 

She opened her lips. 

“Ah! I was there!” he cried. “I heard you gurgling with 
love like a prostitute : then he told you of his desire, and you 
allowed him to kiss your hands! But if the frenzy of your 
unchastity urged you to it, you should at least have done as 
do the fallow deer, which hide themselves in their copulations, 
and not have displayed your shame beneath your father's 
very eyes!” 

“What?” she said. 

“Ah! you did not know that the two entrenchments are 
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sixty cubits from each other, and that your Matho, in the 
excess of his pride, has posted himself just in front of Hamil- 
car. Your father is there behind you; and could I climb 
the path which leads to the platform, I should cry to him: 
‘ Come and see your daughter in the Barbarian’s arms ! She 
has put on the garment of the goddess to please him; and 
in yielding her body to him she surrenders with the glory 
of your name the majesty of the gods, the vengeance of her 
country, even the safety of Carthage!’” The motion of his 
toothless mouth moved his beard throughout its length ; 
lus eyes were riveted upon her and devoured her; panting in 
the dust he repeated : 

“Ah! sacrilegious one! May you be accursed! accursed! 
accursed ! ” 

Salammbo had drawn back the canvas; she held it raised 
at arm’s length, and without answering him she looked in 
the direction of Hamilcar. 

“It is this way, is it not?” she said. 

“ What matters it to you ! Turn away ! Begone ! Rather 
crush your face against the earth! It is a holy spot which 
would be polluted by your gaze!” 

She threw the zaimph about her waist, and quickly picked 
up her veils, mantle, and scarf. “I hasten thither!” she 
cried ; and making her escape, Salammbo disappeared. 

At first she walked through the darkness without meeting 
any one, for all were betaking themselves to the fire; the 
uproar was increasing and great flames purpled the sky 
behind; a long terrace stopped her. 

She turned round to right and left at random, seeking for 
a ladder, a rope, a stone, something in short to assist her. 
She was afraid of Gisco, and it seemed to her that shouts and 
footsteps were pursuing her. Day was beginning to break. 
She perceived a path in the thickness of the entrenchment. 
She took the hem of her robe, which impeded her, in her 
teeth, and in three bounds she was on the platform. 

A sonorous shout burst forth beneath her in the shade, 
the same which she had heard at the foot of the galley 
staircase, and leaning over she recognized Schahabarim’s 
man with his coupled horses. 

He had wandered all night between the two entrench- 
ments; then, disquieted by the fire, he had gone back again, 
trying to see what was passing in Matho’s camp; and, 
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knowing that this spot was nearest to his tent, he had not 
stirred from it in obedience to the priest’s command. 

He stood up on one of the horses. Salammbo let herself 
slide down to him; and they fled at full gallop, circling the 
Punic camp in search of a gate. 

Matho had re-entered his tent. The smoky lamp gave 
but little light, and he also believed that Salammbo was 
asleep. Then he delicately touched the lion’s skin on the 
palm-tree bed. He called but she did not answer; he quickly 
tore away a strip of the canvas to let in some light; the 
zaimph was gone. 

The earth trembled beneath thronging feet. Shouts, 
neighings, and clashing of armour rose in the air, and clarion 
flourishes sounded the charge. It was as though a hurricane 
were whirling around him. Immoderate frenzy made him 
leap upon his arms, and he dashed outside. 

The long files of the Barbarians were descending the 
mountain at a run, and the Punic squares were advancing 
against them with a heavy and regular oscillation. The 
mist, rent by the rayr of the sun, formed little rocking clouds 
which as they rose gradually discovered standards, helmets, 
and points of pikes. Beneath the rapid evolutions portions 
of the earth which w'ere still in the shadow seemed to be 
displaced bodily; in other places it looked as though torrents 
were crossing one another, while thorny masses stood motion- 
less between them. Matho could distinguish the captains, 
soldiers, heralds, and even the serving-men, who were 
mounted on asses in the rear. But instead of maintaining 
his position in order to cover the foot-soldiers, Narr’ Havas 
turned abruptly to the right, as though he wished himself 
to he crushed by llainilcar. 

His horsemen outstripped the elephants which were 
slackening their speed ; and all the horses, stretching out 
their unbridled heads, galloped at so furious a rate that 
their bellies seemed to graze the earth. Then suddenly 
Narr’ Havas went resolutely up to a sentry. He threw 
away his sw r ord, lance, and javelins, and disappeared among 
the Carthaginians. 

The king of the Numidians reached Hamilcar’s tent, and 
pointing to his men, who w r ere standing still at a distance, 
he said: 
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“Barca! I bring them to you. They are yours. ” 

Then he prostrated himself in token of bondage, and to 
prove his fidelity recalled all his conduct from the beginning 
of the war. 

First, he had prevented the siege of Carthage and the 
massacre of the captives; then he had taken no advantage 
of the victory over Hanno after the defeat at Utica. As to 
the Tyrian towns, they were on the frontiers of his kingdom. 
Finally he had not taken part in the battle of the Macaras ; 
and he had even expressly absented himself in order to evade 
the obligation of fighting against the suffete. 

Narr' Havas had in fact wished to aggrandize himself by 
encroachments upon the Punic provinces, and had alternately 
assisted and forsaken the Mercenaries according to the chances 
of victory. But seeing that Hamilcar would ultimately prove 
the stronger, he had gone over to him; and in his desertion 
there was perhaps something of a grudge against Matho, 
whether on account of the command or of his former love. 

The suffete listened without interrupting him. The man 
who thus presented himself in an army where vengeance was 
his due was not an auxiliary to be despised; Hamilcar at 
once divined the utility of such an alliance in his great 
projects. With the Numidians he would get rid of the 
Libyans. Then he would draw off the West to the conquest 
of Iberia; and, without asking Narr’ Havas why he had not 
come sooner, or noticing any of his lies, he kissed him, 
striking his breast thrice against his own. 

It was to bring matters to an end and in despair that he 
had fired the camp of the Libyans. This army came to him 
like a relief from the gods; dissembling his joy, he replied: 

“May the Baals favour you! I do not know what the 
Republic will do for you, but Hamilcar is not ungrateful.” 

The tumult increased; some captains entered. He was 
arming himself as he spoke. 

“ Come, return ! You will use your horsemen to beat down 
their infantry between your elephants and mine. Courage I 
exterminate them ! ” 

And Narr* Havas was rushing away when Salammbo 
appeared. 

She leaped down quickly from her horse. She opened 
her ample cloak, and spreading out her arms displayed the 
zaimph 
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The leathern tent, which was raised at the corners, left 
visible the entire circuit of the mountain with its thronging 
soldiers, and as it was in the centre Salammbo could be seen 
on all sides. An immense shouting burst forth, a long cry 
of triumph and hope. Those who were marching stopped; 
the dying leaned on their elbows and turned round to bless 
her. All the Barbarians knew now that she had recovered 
the zaimph; they saw her or believed that they saw her 
from a distance; and other cries, but those of rage and 
vengeance, resounded in spite of the plaudits of the Cartha- 
ginians. Thus did the five armies in tiers upon the mountain 
stamp and shriek around Salammbo. 

llamilcar, who was unable to speak, nodded her his thanks. 
His eyes were directed alternately upon the zaimph and upon 
her, and he noticed that her chainlet was broken. Then he 
shivered, being seized with a terrible suspicion. But soon 
recovering his impassibility, he looked sideways at Narr* 
Havas without turning his face. 

The king of the Numidians held himself apart in a discreet 
attitude; on his forehead he bore a little of the dust which 
he had touched when prostrating himself. At last the 
suffete advanced towards him with a look full of gravity. 

“As a reward for the services which you have rendered 
me, Narr’ Havas, I give you my daughter. Be my son,” he 
added, “and defend your father!” 

Narr’ Havas gave a great gesture of surprise; then he threw 
himself upon Hamilcar’s hands and covered them with kisses. 

Salammbo, calm as a statue, did not seem to understand. 
She blushed a little as she cast down her eyelids, and her 
long curved lashes made shadows upon her cheeks. 

Hamilcar wished to unite them immediately in indissoluble 
betrothal. A lance w'as placed in Salammbo’s hands and by 
her offered to Narr’ Havas; their thumbs were tied together 
with a thong of ox-leather; then corn was poured upon their 
heads, and the grains that fell around them rang like 
rebounding hail. 
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Twelve hours afterwards all that remained of the Mer- 
cenaries was a heap of wounded, dead, and dying. 

Hamilcar had suddenly emerged from the bottom of the 
gorge, and again descended the western slope that looked 
towards Hippo* Zarytus, and the space being broader at this 
spot he had taken care to draw the Barbarians into it. 
Karr’ Havas had encompassed them with his horse; the 
suffete meanwhile drove them back and crushed them. 
Then, too, they were conquered beforehand by the loss of 
the zaimph; even those who cared nothing about it had 
experienced anguish and something akin to enfeeblcment 
Hamilcar, not indulging his pride by holding the field of 
battle, had retired a little farther oil on the left to some 
heights from which he commanded them. 

The shape of the camps could be recognized by their sloping 
palisades. A long heap of black cinders was smoking on the 
site of the Libyans; the devastated soil showed undulations 
like the sea, and the tents with their tattered canvas looked 
like dim shapes half lost in the breakers. Cuirasses, forks, 
clarions, pieces of wood, iron, and brass, corn, straw, and 
garments were scattered about among the corpses; here and 
there a phalarica on the point of extinction burned against a 
heap of baggage ; in some places the earth was hidden with 
shields; horses' carcasses succeeded one another like a series 
of hillocks; legs, sandals, arms, and coats of mail were to be 
seen, with heads held in their helmets by the chin-pieces and 
rolling about like balls; heads of hair were hanging on the 
thorns; elephants were lying with their towers in pools of 
blood, with entrails exposed, and gasping. The foot trod on 
‘dimy things, and there were swamps of mud although no 
rain had fallen. 

This confusion of dead bodies filled the whole mountain 
from top to bottom. 
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Those who survived stirred as little as the dead. Squatting 
in unequal groups they looked at each other scared and 
without speaking. 

The lake of Hippo-Zarytus shone at the end of a long 
meadow beneath the setting sun. To the right an agglomera- 
tion of white houses extended beyond a girdle of walls; 
then the sea spread out indefinitely; and the Barbarians, 
with their chins in their hands, sighed as they thought of 
their native lands. A cloud of grey dust was falling. 

The evening wind blew ; then every breast dilated, and 
as the freshness increased, the vermin might be seen to 
forsake the dead, who were colder now, and to run over the 
hot sand. Crows, looking towards the dying, rested motion- 
less on the tops of the big stones. 

When night had fallen yellow-haired dogs, those unclean 
beasts which followed the armies, came quite softly into the 
midst of the Barbarians. At first they licked the clots of 
blood on the still tepid stumps; and soon they began to 
devour the corpses, biting into the stomachs first of all. 

The fugitives reappeared one by one like shadows; the 
women also ventured to return, for there were still some of 
them left, especially among the Libyans, in spite of the 
dreadful massacre of them by the Numidians. 

Some took ropes' ends and lighted them to use as torches. 
Others held crossed pikes. The corpses were placed upon 
these and were conveyed apart. 

They were found lying stretched in long lines, on their 
backs, with their mouths open, and their lances beside them; 
or else they were piled up pell-mell so that it was often 
necessary to dig out a whole heap in order to discover those 
that were wanting. Then the torch would be passed slowly 
over their faces. They had received complicated wounds 
from hideous weapons. Greenish strips hung from their 
foreheads ; they w*ere cut in pieces, crushed to the marrow, 
blue from strangulation, or broadly cleft by the elephants’ 
ivory. Although they had died at almost the same time 
there existed differences between their various states of 
corruption. The men of the North were puffed up with 
livid swellings, while the more nervous Africans looked as 
though they had been smoked, and were already drying up. 
The Mercenaries might be recognized by the tattooing on 
their hands: the old soldiers of AntLchus displayed a 
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sparrow-hawk; those who had served in Egypt, the head of 
the cynocephalus ; those who had served with the princes of 
Asia, a hatchet, a pomegranate, or a hammer; those who had 
served in the Greek republics, the side-view of a citadel or 
the name of an archon; and some were to be seen whose 
arms were entirely covered with these multiplied symbols, 
which mingled with their scars and their recent wounds. 

Four great funeral-piles were erected for the men of Latin 
race, the Samnites, Etruscans, Campanians, and Bruttians. 

The Greeks dug pits with the points of their swords. The 
Spartans removed their red cloaks and wrapped them round 
the dead ; the Athenians laid them out with their faces 
towards the rising sun ; the Cantabrians buried them beneath 
a heap of pebbles; the Nasamonians bent them double with 
ox-leather thongs, and the Garamantians went and interred 
them on the shore so that they might be perpetually washed 
by the waves. But the Latins were grieved that they could 
not collect the ashes in urns; the Nomads regretted the heat 
of the sands in which bodies were mummified, and the Celts, 
the three rude stones beneath a rainy sky at the end of an 
islet-covered gulf. 

Vociferations arose, followed by a lengthened silence. This 
was to oblige the souls to return. Then the shouting was 
resumed persistently at regular intervals. 

They made excuses to the dead for their inability to honour 
them as the rites prescribed : for, owing to this deprivation, 
they would pass for infinite periods through all kinds of 
chances and metamorphoses ; they questioned them and asked 
them what they desired; others loaded them with abuse for 
having allowed themselves to be conquered. 

The bloodless faces lying back here and there on wrecks 
of armour showed pale in the light of the great funeral-pile; 
tears provoked tears, the sobs became shriller, the recogni- 
tions and embracings more frantic. Women stretched 
themselves on the corpses, mouth to mouth and brow to 
brow; it was necessary to beat them in order to make them 
withdraw when the earth was being thrown in. They 
blackened their cheeks; they cut off their hair; they drew 
their own blood and poured it into the pits; they gashed ' 
themselves in imitation of the wounds that disfigured the 
dead. Roarings burst forth through the crashing of the 
cymbals. Some snatched off their amulets and spat upon 
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them. The dying rolled in the bloody mire, biting their 
mutilated fists in their rage; and forty-three Samnites, quite 
a “sacred spring,” cut one another’s throats like gladiators. 
Soon wood for the funeral-piles failed, the flames were 
extinguished, every spot was occupied; and weary from 
shouting, weakened, tottering, they fell asleep close to their 
dead brethren, those who still clung to life full of anxieties, 
and the others desiring never to wake again. 

In the greyness of the dawn some soldiers appeared on the 
outskirts of the Barbarians, and filed past with their helmets 
raised on the points of their pikes; they saluted the Mer- 
cenaries and asked them whether they had no messages to 
send to their native lands. 

Others approached, and the Barbarians recognized some of 
their former companions. 

The suffete had proposed to all the captives that they 
should serve in his troops. Several had fearlessly refused; 
and quite resolved neither to support them nor to abandon 
them to the Great Council, he had sent them away with 
injunctions to fight no more against Carthage. As to those 
who had been rendered docile by the fear of tortures, they 
had been furnished with the weapons taken from the enemy; 
and they were now presenting themselves to the vanquished, 
not so much in order to seduce them as out of an impulse of 
pride and curiosity. 

At first they told of the good treatment which they had 
received from the suffete ; the Barbarians listened to them 
with jealousy although they despised them. Then at the 
first words of reproach the cowards fell into a passion; they 
showed them from a distance their own sw-ords and cuirasses 
and invited them with abuse to come and take them. The 
Barbarians picked up flints; all took to flight; and nothing 
more could be seen on the summit of the mountain except the 
lance-points projecting above the edge of the palisades. 

Then the Barbarians were overwhelmed with a grief that 
was heavier than the humiliation of the defeat. They 
thought of the emptiness of their courage, and they stood 
with their eyes fixed and grinding their teeth. 

The same thought came to them all. They rushed tumul- 
tuously upon the Carthaginian prisoners. It chanced that 
the suffete ’s soldiers had been unable to discover them, and 
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as he had withdrawn from the field of battle they were still 
in the deep pit. 

They were ranged on the ground on a flattened spot. 
Sentries formed a circle round them, and the women were 
allowed to enter thirty or forty at a time. Wishing to profit 
by the short time that was allowed to them, they ran from 
one to the other, uncertain and panting; then bending 
over the poor bodies they struck them with all their might 
like washerwomen beating linen; shrieking their husbands’ 
names, they tore them with their nails and put out their eyes 
with the bodkins of their hair. The men came next and 
tortured them from their feet, which they cut off at the 
ankles, to their foreheads, from which they took crowns of 
skin to put upon their own heads. The Eaters of Unclean- 
ness were atrocious in their devices. They envenomed the 
wounds by pouring into them dust, vinegar, and fragments 
of pottery; others waited behind; blood flowed, and they 
rejoiced like vintagers round fuming vats. 

Matho, however, was seated on the ground, at the very 
place where he had happened to be when the battle ended, 
his elbows on his knees, and his temples in his hands; he 
saw nothing, heard nothing, and had ceased to think. 

At the shrieks of joy uttered by the crowd he raised his 
head. Before him a strip of canvas caught on a pole, and 
trailing on the ground, sheltered in confused fashion baskets, 
carpets, and a lion’s skin. He recognized his tent; and he 
riveted his eyes upon the ground as though Ilamilcar’s 
daughter, when she disappeared, had sunk into the earth. 

The tom canvas flapped in the wind; the long rags of it 
sometimes passed across his mouth, and he perceived a red 
mark like the print of an hand. It was the hand of Narr’ 
Iiavas, the token of their alliance. Then Matho rose. He 
took a firebrand which was still smoking, and threw it dis- 
dainfully upon the wrecks of his tent. Then with the toe 
of his cothurnus he pushed the things which fell out back 
towards the flame so that nothing might be left. 

Suddenly, without any one being able to guess from what 
point he had sprung up, Spendius appeared. 

The former slave had fastened two fragments of a lance 
against Ins thigh; he limped with a piteous look, breathing 
forth complaints the while. 

“Remove that,” said Matho to him. “I know that you 
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are a brave fellow ! ” For he was so crushed by the injustice 
of the gods that he had not strength enough to be 'indignant 
with men. 

Spendius beckoned to him and led him to a hollow of the 
mountain, where Zarxas and Autaritus were lying concealed. 

They had fled like the slave, the one although he was 
cruel, and the other in spite of his bravery. But who, said 
they, could have expected the treachery of Narr' Havas, 
the burning of the camp of the Libyans, the loss of the 
zaimph, the sudden attack by Hamilcar, and, above all, his 
manoeuvres which forced them to return to the bottom of the 
mountain beneath the instant blows of the Carthaginians? 
Spendius made no acknowledgment of his terror, and persisted 
in maintaining that his leg was broken. 

At last the three chiefs and the schalischim asked one 
another what decision should now be adopted. 

Hamilcar closed the road to Carthage against them; they 
were caught between his soldiers and the provinces belong- 
int to Narr* Havas; the Tyrian towns would join the con- 
querors; the Barbarians would find themselves driven to 
the edge of the sea, and all these united forces would crush 
them. This would infallibly happen. 

Thus no means presented themselves of avoiding the war. 
Accordingly they must prosecute it to the bitter end. But 
how were they to make the necessity of an interminable 
battle understood by all these disheartened people, who 
were still bleeding from their wounds? 

“I will undertake that!” said Spendius. 

Two hours afterwards a man who came from the direction 
of Hippo-Zarytus climbed the mountain at a run. He waved 
some tablets at arm's length, and as he shouted very loudly 
the Barbarians surrounded him. 

The tablets had been dispatched by the Greek soldiers in 
Sardinia. They recommended their African comrades to 
watch over Gisco and the other captives. A Samian trader, 
one Hipponax, coming from Carthage, had informed them 
that a plot was being organized to promote their escape, and 
the Barbarians were urged to take every precaution; the 
republic was powerful. 

Spendius’s stratagem did not succeed at first as he had 
hoped. This assurance of a new peril, so far from exciting 
lrenzy, raised fears; and remembering Hamilcar’s warning. 
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lately thrown into their midst, they expected something 
unlooked for and terrible. The night was spent in great 
distress ; several even got rid of their weapons, so as to soften 
the suffete when he presented himself. 

But on the following day, at the third watch, a second 
runner appeared, still more breathless and blackened with 
dust. The Greek snatched from his hand a roll of papyrus 
covered with Phoenician writing. The Mercenaries were 
entreated not to be disheartened ; the brave men of Tunis 
were coming with large reinforcements. 

Spendius first read the letter three times in succession; 
and held up by two Cappadocians, who bore him seated on 
their shoulders, he had himself conveyed from place to place 
and re-read it. For seven hours he harangued. 

He reminded the Mercenaries of the promises of the Great 
Council ; the Africans of the cruelties of the stewards, and 
all the Barbarians of the injustice of Carthage. The suffete’s 
mildness was only a bait to capture them; those who sur- 
rendered would be sold as slaves, and the vanquished would 
perish under torture. As to flight, what routes could they 
follow? Not a nation would receive them. Whereas by 
continuing their efforts they would obtain at once freedom, 
vengeance, and money ! And they would not have long to 
wait, since the people of Tunis, the whole of Libya, was 
rushing to relieve them. He showed the unrolled papyrus: 
“Look at it! read! see their promises! I do not lie.” 

Dogs were straying about with their black muzzles all 
plastered with red. The men’s uncovered heads were growing 
hot in the burning sun. A nauseous smell exhaled from the 
badly buried corpses. Some even projected from the earth 
as far as the waist. Spendius called them to witness what 
he was saying; then he raised his fists in the direction of 
Hamilcar. 

Matho, moreover, was watching him, and to cover his 
cowardice he displayed an anger by which he gradually found 
himself carried away. Devoting himself to the gods, he 
heaped curses upon the Carthaginians. The torture of the 
captives was child’s play. Why spare them, and be ever 
dragging this useless cattle after one? “No! we must put 
an end to it! their designs are known! a single one might 
ruin us! no pity! Those who are worthy will be known by 
the speed of their legs and the force of their blows.” 
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Then they turned again upon the captives. Several were 
still in the last throes; they were finished by a thrust of a 
heel in the mouth or a stab with the point of a javelin. 

Then they thought of Gisco. Nowhere could he be seen; 
they were disturbed with anxiety. They wished at once to 
convince themselves of his death and to participate in it. 
At last three Samnite shepherds discovered him at a distance 
of fifteen paces from the spot where Matho’s tent lately 
stood. They recognized him by his long beard and they 
called the rest. 

Stretched on his back, his arms against his hips, and his 
knees close together, he looked like a dead man laid out for 
the tomb. Nevertheless his wasted sides rose and fell, and 
his eyes, wide-opened in his pallid face, gazed in a continuous 
and intolerable fashion. 

The Barbarians looked at him at first with great astonish- 
ment. Since he had been living in the pit he had been almost 
forgotten; rendered uneasy by old memories they stood at a 
distance and did not venture to raise their hands against him. 

But those who were behind were murmuring and pressing 
forward when a Garamantian passed through the crowd; 
he was brandishing a sickle; all understood his thought: 
their faces purpled, and smitten with shame they shrieked : 
“ Yes ! yes 

The man with the curved steel approached Gisco. He 
took his head, and, resting it upon his knee, sawed it off with 
rapid strokes; it fell; two great jets of blood made a hole in 
the dust. Zarxas leaped upon it and, lighter than a leopard, 
ran towards the Carthaginians. 

Then when he had covered two-tliirds of the mountain he 
drew Cisc o's head from his breast by the beard, whirled his 
arm rapidly several times — and the mass, when thrown at 
last, described a long parabola and disappeared behind the 
Punic entrenchments. 

Soon at the edge of the palisades there rose two crossed 
standards, the customary sign for claiming a corpse. 

Then four heralds, chosen for their width of chest, went 
out with great clarions, and speaking through the brass 
tubes declared that henceforth there would be between 
Carthaginians and Barbarians neither faith, pity, nor gods, 
that they refused all overtures beforehand, and that envoys 
w ould be sent back with their hands cut off. 
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Immediately afterwards Spendius was sent to Hippo- 
Zarytus to procure provisions; the Tyrian city sent them 
some the same evening. They ate greedily. Then when 
they were strengthened they speedily collected the remains 
of their baggage and their broken arms; the women massed 
themselves in the centre, and heedless of the wounded left 
weeping behind them, they set out along the edge of the 
shore like a herd of wolves taking its departure. 

They were marching upon H'ppo-Zarytus, resolved to take 
it, for they had need of a town. 

Hamilcar, as he perceived them at a distance, had a feeling 
of despair in spite of the pride which he experienced in 
seeing them fly before him. lie ought to have attacked 
them immediately with fresh troops. Another similar day 
and the war was over! If matters were protracted they 
would return with greater strength; the Tyrian towns would 
join them ; his clemency towards the vanquished had been 
of no avail. He resolved to be pitiless. 

The same evening he sent the Great Council a dromedary 
laden with bracelets collected from the dead, and with 
horrible threats ordered another army to be dispatched. 

All had for a long time believed him lost; so that on 
learning his victory they felt a stupefaction which was 
almost terror. The vaguely announced return of the zaimph 
completed the wonder. Thus the gods and the might of 
Carthage seemed now to belong to him. 

None of his enemies ventured upon complaint or recrimina- 
tion. Owing to the enthusiasm of some and the pusillanimity 
of the rest, an army of five thousand men was ready before 
the interval prescribed had elapsed. 

This army promptly made its way to Utica in order to sup- 
port the suffete’s rear, while three thousand of the most notable 
citizens embarked in vessels which were to land them at Hippo- 
Zarytus, whence they were to drive back the Barbarians. 

Hanno had accepted the command ; but he entrusted the 
army to his lieutenant, Magdassin, so as to lead the troops 
which were to be disembarked himself, for he could no longer 
endure the shaking of the litter. His disease had eaten 
away his lips and nostrils, and had hollowed out a large hole 
in his face; the back of his throat could be seen at a distance 
of ten paces, and he knew himself to be so hideous that he 
wore a veil over his head like a woman. 
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Hippo-Zarytus paid no attention to his summonings nor 
yet to those of the Barbarians ; but every morning the 
inhabitants lowered provisions to the latter in baskets, and 
shouting from the tops of the towers pleaded the exigencies 
of the republic and conjured them to withdraw. By means 
of signs they addressed the same protestations to the Cartha- 
ginians who were stationed on the sea. 

Hanno contented himself with blockading the harbour 
without risking an attack. However, he persuaded the 
judges of Hippo-Zarytus to admit three hundred soldiers. 
Then he departed to the Cape Grapes, and made a long 
circuit so as to hem in the Barbarians, an inopportune and 
even dangerous operation. His jealousy prevented him 
from relieving the suffete; he arrested his spies, impeded 
him in all his plans, and compromised the success of the 
enterprise. At last Hamilcar wrote to the Great Council 
to rid him of Hanno, and the latter returned to Carthage 
furious at the baseness of the Ancients and the madness of 
his colleague. Hence, after so many hopes, the situation 
was now still more deplorable; but there was an effort not 
to reflect upon it and even not to talk about it. 

As though this were not sufficient misfortune at one time, 
news came that the Sardinian Mercenaries had crucified 
their general, seized the strongholds, and everywhere 
slaughtered those of Chanaanitish race. The Roman people 
threatened the republic with immediate hostilities unless 
she gave twelve hundred talents with the whole of the island 
of Sardinia. They had accepted the alliance of the Bar- 
barians, and they dispatched to them flat-bottomed boats 
laden with meal and dried meat. The Carthaginians pursued 
these, and captured five hundred men ; but three days 
afterwards a fleet coming from Byzacena, and conveying 
provisions to Carthage, foundered in a storm. The gods 
were evidently declaring against her. 

Upon this the citizens of Hippo-Zarytus, under pretence 
of an alarm, made Hanno’s three hundred men ascend their 
walls; then coming behind them they took them by the legs, 
and suddenly threw them over the ramparts. Some who 
were not killed were pursued, and went and drowned 
themselves in the sea. 

Utica was enduring the presence of soldiers, for Magdassin 
had acted like Hanno, and in accordance with his orders and 
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deaf to Hamilcar’s prayers, was surrounding the town. As 
for these, they were given wine mixed with mandrake, and 
were then slaughtered in their sleep. At the same time the 
Barbarians arrived; Magdassin fled; the gates were opened; 
and thenceforward the two Tyrian towns displayed an obsti- 
nate devotion to their new friends and an inconceivable 
hatred to their former allies. 

This abandonment of the Punic cause was a counsel and 
a precedent. Hopes of deliverance revived. Populations 
hitherto uncertain hesitated no longer. Everywhere there 
was a stir. The suffete learnt this, and he had no assistance 
to look for! He was now irrevocably lost. 

He immediately dismissed Narr J Havas, who was to guard 
the borders of his kingdom. As for himself, he resolved to 
re-enter Carthage in order to obtain soldiers and commence 
the war again. 

The Barbarians posted at Hippo-Zarytus perceived his 
army as it descended the mountain. 

Where could the Carthaginians be going? Hunger, no 
doubt, was urging them on; and, distracted by their suffer- 
ings, they were coming in spite of their weakness to give 
battle. But they turned to the right: they were fleeing. 
They might be overtaken and be all crushed. The Bar- 
barians dashed in pursuit of them. 

The Carthaginians were checked by the river. It was 
wide this time and the west wind had not been blowing. 
Some crossed by swimming, and the rest on their shields. 
They resumed their march. Night fell. They were out 
of sight. 

The Barbarians did not stop; they went higher up to find 
a narrower place. The people of Tunis hastened thither, 
bringing those of Utica along with them. Their numbers 
increased at every bush; and the Carthaginians, as they lay 
on the ground, could hear the tramping of their feet in the 
darkness. From time to time Barca had a volley of arrows 
discharged behind him in order to check them, and several 
were killed. When day broke they were in the Ariana 
Mountains, at the spot where the road makes a bend. 

Then Matho, who was marching at the head, thought that 
be could distinguish something green on the horizon on th$ 
summit of an eminence. Then the ground sank, and obelisks, 
domes, and houses appeared ! It was Carthage. He leaned 
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against a tree to keep himself from falling, so rapidly did 
his heart beat. 

He thought of all that had come to pass in his existence 
since the last time that he had passed that way! It was an 
infinite surprise, it stunned him. Then he w r as transported 
with joy at the thought of seeing Salammbo again. The 
reasons which he had for execrating her returned to his 
recollection, but he very quickly rejected them. Quivering 
and with straining eyeballs he gazed at the lofty terrace of 
a palace above the palm trees beyond Eschmoun ; a smile of 
ecstasy lit up his face as though some great light had reached 
him; he opened his arms, and sent kisses on the breeze, and 
murmured : “ Come ! come ! ” A sigh sw elled his breast, and 
two long tears like pearls fell upon his beard. 

“What stays you?” cried Spendius. “Make haste! 
Eorward ! The suffete is going to escape us! But your 
knees arc tottering, and you are looking at me like a 
drunken man!” 

He stamped with impatience and urged Matho, his eyes 
twinkling as at the approach of an object long aimed at. 

“Ah! we have reached it! We are there! I have thena!” 

He had so convinced and triumphant an air that Matho 
was surprised from his torpor, and felt himself carried away 
by it. These words, coming when his distress w r as at its 
height, drove his despair to vengeance, and pointed to food 
for his wrath. He bounded upon one of the camels which 
were among the baggage, snatched up its halter, and with 
the long rope, struck the stragglers with all his might, 
running right and left alternately, in the rear of the army, 
like a dog driving a flock. 

At his thundering voice the lines of men closed up; even 
the lame hurried their steps; the intervening space lessened 
in the middle of the isthmus. The foremost of the Barbarians 
w T ere marching in the dust raised by the Carthaginians. The 
two armies were coming close, and were on the point of 
touching. But the Malqua gate, the Tagaste gate, and the 
great gate of Khamon threw wide their leaves. The Punic 
square divided; three columns were swallowed up, and 
eddied beneath the porches. Soon the mass, being too 
tightly packed, could advance no farther; pikes clashed in the 
air, and the arrows of the Barbarians were shivering against 
the walls. 
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Hamilcar was to be seen on the threshold of Khamon. He 
turned round and shouted to his men to move aside. He 
dismounted from his horse; and pricking it on the croup with 
the sword which he held, sent it against the Barbarians. 

It was an orynx stallion, which was fed on halls of meal, 
and would bend its knees to allow its master to mount. 
Why was he sending it away? Was this a sacrifice? 

The noble horse galloped into the midst of the lances, 
knocked down men, and, entangling its feet in its entrails, 
fell down, then rose again with furious leaps; and while 
they were moving aside, trying to stop it, or looking at it in 
surprise, the Carthaginians had united again; they entered, 
and the enormous gate shut echoing behind them. 

It would not yield. The Barbarians came crushing against 
it — and for some minutes there was an oscillation throughout 
the army, which became weaker and weaker, and at last 
ceased . 

The Carthaginians had placed soldiers on the aqueduct, 
they began to hurl stones, balls, and beams. Spendius 
represented that it would be best not to persist. The 
Barbarians went and posted themselves farther off, all being 
quite resolved to lay siege to Carthage. 

The rumour of the war, however, had passed beyond the 
confines of the Punic empire; and from the Pillars of 
Hercules to beyond Cyrene shepherds mused on it as they 
kept their flocks, and caravans talked about it at night in 
the light of the stars. This great Carthage, mistress of the 
seas, splendid as the sun, and terrible as a god, actually found 
men who were daring enough to attack her! Her fall even 
had been asserted several times; and all had believed it for 
all wished it: the subject populations, the tributary villages, 
the allied provinces, the independent hordes, those who 
execrated her for her tyranny or were jealous of her power, 
or coveted her wealth. The bravest had very speedily joined 
the Mercenaries. The defeat of the Macaras had checked 
all the rest. At last they had recovered confidence, had 
gradually advanced and approached ; and now the men of 
the eastern regions were lying on the sandhills of Clypea on 
the other side of the gulf. As soon as they perceived the 
Barbarians they showed themselves. 

They were not Libyans from the neighbourhood of 
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Carthage, who had long composed the third army, but 
Nomads from the tableland of Barca, bandits from Cape 
Phiscus and the promontory of Demah, from Phazzana and 
Marmarica. They had crossed the desert, drinking at the 
brackish wells walled in with camels* bones; the Zaueces, 
with their covering of ostrich feathers, had come on quadrigae; 
the Garamantians, masked with black veils, rode behind on 
their painted marcs ; others were mounted on asses, onagers, 
zebras, and buffaloes; while some dragged aftei them the 
roofs of their sloop-shaped huts together with their families 
and idols. There were Ammonians with limbs wrinkled by 
the hot water of the springs; Atarantians, who curse the sun; 
Troglodytes, who bury their dead with laughter beneath 
branches of trees; and the hideous Au scans, who eat grass- 
hoppers; the Adrymachidae, who eat lice; and the vermilion- 
painted Gysantians, who eat apes. 

All were ranged along the edge of the sea in a great straight 
line. Afterwards they advanced like tornadoes of sand 
raised by the wind. In the centre of the isthmus the throng 
stopped, the Mercenaries, who were posted in front of them, 
close to the walls, being unwilling to move. 

Then from the direction of Ariana appeared the men of 
the west, the people of the Numidians. In fact, Narr’ 
Havas governed only the Massylians; and, moreover, as 
they were permitted by custom to abandon their king when 
reverses were sustained, they had assembled on the Zainus, 
and then had crossed it at Hamilcar’s first movement. First 
were seen running up all the hunters from Maletliut-Baal 
and Garaphos, clad in lions’ skins, and with the staves of 
their pikes driving small lean horses with long manes; then 
marched the Gaetulians in cuirasses of serpents’ skin; then 
the Pliarusians, wearing lofty crowns made of wax and 
resin; and the Caunians, Macarians, and Tillabarians, each 
holding two javelins and a round shield of hippopotamus 
leather. They stopped at the foot of the catacombs among 
the first pools of the Lagoon. 

But when the Libyans had moved away, the multitude of 
the Negroes appeared like a cloud on a level with the ground, 
in the place which the others had occupied. They were 
there from the White Harousch, the Black Harousch, the 
desert of Augila, and even from the great country of 
Agazymba, which is four months’ journey south of the 
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Garamantians, and from regions farther still ! In spite of 
their red wooden jewels, the filth of their black skin made 
them look like mulberries that had long been rolling in the 
dust. They had bark-thread drawers, dried-grass tunics, 
fallow-deer muzzles on their heads; they shook rods 
furnished with rings, and brandished cows’ tails at the end of 
sticks, after the fashion of standards, howling the while 
like wolves. 

Then behind the Numidians, Marusians, and Gaetulians 
pressed the yellowish men, who are spread through the cedar 
forests beyond Taggir. They had cat-skin quivers flapping 
against their shoulders, and they led in leashes enormous 
dogs, which were as high as asses, and did not bark. 

Finally, as though Africa had not been sufficiently emptied, 
and it had been necessary to seek further fury in the very 
dregs of the races, men might be seen behind the rest, 
with beast-like profiles and grinning with idiotic laughter — 
wretches ravaged by hideous diseases, deformed pigmies, 
mulattoes of doubtful sex, albinos whose red eyes blinked in 
the sun; stammering out unintelligible sounds, they put a 
finger into their mouths to show that they were hungry. 

The confusion of weapons was as great as that of garments 
and peoples. There was not a deadly invention that was 
not present — from wooden daggers, stone hatchets, and ivory 
tridents, to long sabres toothed like saws, slender, and formed 
of a yielding copper blade. They handled cutlasses which 
were formed into several branches like antelopes’ horns, bills 
fastened to the ends of ropes, iron triangles, clubs, and 
bodkins. The Ethiopians from the Bambotus had little 
poisoned darts hidden in their hair. Many had brought 
pebbles in bags. Others, empty-handed, chattered with 
their teeth. 

This multitude was stirred with a ceaseless swell. Drome- 
daries, smeared all over with tar, like ships, knocked down 
the women, who carried their children on their hips. The 
provisions in the baskets were pouring out; in walking, 
pieces of salt, parcels of gum, rotten dates, and gourou nuts 
were crushed under foot; and sometimes on vermin-covered 
bosoms there would hang a slender cord supporting a diamond 
that the Satraps had sought, an almost fabulous stone,/ 
sufficient to purchase an empire. Most of them did not 
even know what they desired. They were impelled by 
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fascination or curiosity; and Nomads who had never seen 
a town were frightened by the shadows of the walls. 

The isthmus was now hidden by men; and this long 
surface, whereon the tents were like huts amid an inundation, 
stretched as far as the first lines of the other Barbarians, which 
were streaming with steel and were posted symmetrically 
upon both sides of the aqueduct. 

The Carthaginians had not recovered from the terror 
caused by their arrival when they perceived the siege-engines 
sent by the Tyrian towns coming straight towards them like 
monsters and like buildings — with their masts, arms, ropes, 
articulations, capitals, and carapaces: sixty carroballistas, 
eighty onagers, thirty scorpions, fifty tollenos, twelve rams, 
and three gigantic catapults which hurled pieces of rock 
of the weight of fifteen talents. Masses of men clinging to 
their bases pushed them on ; at every step a quivering shook 
them, and in this way they arrived in front of the walls. 

But several days were still needed to finish the preparations 
for the siege. The Mercenaries, taught by their defeats, 
would not risk themselves in useless engagements; and on 
both sides there was no haste, for it was well known that a 
terrible action was about to open, and that the result of it 
would be complete victory or complete extermination. 

Carthage might hold out for a long time ; her broad walls 
presented a series of re-entrant and projecting angles, an 
advantageous arrangement for repelling assaults. 

Nevertheless a portion had fallen down in the direction 
of the catacombs, and on dark nights lights could be seen 
in the dens of Malqua through the disjointed blocks. These 
in some places overlooked the top of the ramparts. It was 
here that the Mercenaries* wives, who had been driven away 
by Matho, were living with their new husbands. On seeing 
the men again their hearts could stand it no longer. They 
waved their scarves at a distance; then they came and 
chatted in the darkness with the soldiers through the cleft 
in the wall, and one morning the Great Council learned that 
they had all fled. Some had passed through between the 
stones; others with greater intrepidity had let themselves 
down with ropes. 

At last Spcndius resolved to accomplish his design. 

The war, by keeping him at a distance, had hitherto 
prevented him ; and since the return to before Carthage, 
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it seemed to him that the inhabitants suspected his enter- 
prise. But soon they diminished the sentries on the aqueduct. 
There were not too many people for the defence of the walls. 

The former slave practised himself for some days in 
shooting arrows at the flamingos on the lake. Then one 
moonlight evening he begged Matho to light a great fire of 
straw in the middle of the night, while all his men were to 
shout at the same time; and taking Zarxas with him, he went 
away along the edge of the gulf in the direction of Tunis. 

When on a level with the last arches they returned straight 
towards the aqueduct; the place was unprotected: they 
crawled to the base of the pillars. 

The sentries on the platform were walking quietly up and 
down. 

Towering flames appeared; clarions rang; and the soldiers 
on vedette, believing that there was an assault, rushed away 
in the direction of Carthage. 

One man had remained. He showed black against the 
background of the sky. The moon was shining behind him, 
and his shadow, which was of extravagant size, looked in the 
distance like an obelisk proceeding across the plain 

They waited until he was in position just before them. 
Zarxas seized his sling, but whether from prudence or from 
ferocity Sp>endius stopped him. “No, the whiz of the bullet 
would make a noise! Let me!” 

Then he bent his bow with all his strength, resting the 
lower end of it against the great toe of his left foot; he took 
aim, and the arrow went off. 

The man did not fall. He disappeared. 

“If he were wounded we should hear him!” said Spcndius; 
and he mounted quickly from story to story, as he had done 
the first time, with the assistance of a rope and a harpoon. 
Then when he had reached the top and was beside the 
corpse, he let it fall again. The Balearian fastened a pick 
and a mallet to it and turned back. 

The trumpets sounded no longer. All was now quiet. 
Spendius had raised one of the flagstones and, entering the 
water, had closed it behind him. 

Calculating the distance by the number of his steps, he 
arrived at the exact spot where he had noticed an oblique , 
fissure; and for three hours until morning he worked in 
continuous and furious fashion, breathing with difficulty 
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through the interstices in the upper flagstones, assailed with 
anguish, and twenty times believing that he was going to 
die. At last a crack was heard, and a huge stone ricocheting 
on the lower arches rolled to the ground — and suddenly a 
cataract, an entire river, fell from the skies into the plain. 
The aqueduct, being cut through in the centre, was emptying 
itself. It was death to Carthage and victory for the 
Barbarians. 

In an instant the awakened Carthaginians appeared on the 
walls, the houses, and the temples. The Barbarians pressed 
forward with shouts. They danced in delirium around the 
great waterfall, and came up and wet their heads in it in 
the extravagance of their joy. 

A man in a torn, brown tunic was perceived on the summit 
of the aqueduct. He stood leaning over the very edge with 
both hands on his hips, and was looking down below him as 
though astonished at his work. 

Then he drew himself up. He surveyed the horizon with 
a haughty air which seemed to say: “ All that is now mine!” 
The applause of the Barbarians burst forth, while the Car- 
thaginians, comprehending their disaster at last, shrieked 
with despair. Then he began to run about the platform 
from one end to the other — and like a chariot-driver trium- 
phant at the Olympic games, Spendius, distraught with 
pride, raised his arms aloft. 
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The Barbarians had no need of a circumvallation on the side 
of Africa, for it was theirs. But to facilitate the approach 
to the walls, the entrenchments bordering the ditch were 
thrown down. Matho next divided the army into great 
semicircles so as to encompass Carthage the better. The 
hoplites of the Mercenaries were placed in the first rank, and 
behind them the slingers and horsemen; quite at the back 
were the baggage, chariots, and horses; and the engines 
bristled in front of this throng at a distance of three hundred 
paces from the towers. 

Amid the infinite variety of their nomenclature (which 
changed several times in the course of the centuries) these 
machines might be reduced to two systems: some acted like 
slings, and the rest like bows. 

The first, which were the catapults, were composed of a 
square frame with two vertical uprights and a horizontal 
bar. In its anterior portion was a cylinder, furnished with 
cables, which held back a great beam bearing a spoon for 
the reception of projectiles; its base was caught in a skein of 
twisted thread, and when the ropes were let go it sprang 
up and struck against the bar, which, checking it with a 
shock, multiplied its power. 

The second presented a more complicated mechanism. A 
cross-bar had its centre fixed on a little pillar, and from this 
point of junction there branched off at right angles a sort of 
channel; two caps containing twists of horsehair stood at 
the extremities of the cross-bar; two small beams were 
fastened to them to hold the extremities of a rope which 
was brought to the bottom of the channel upon a tablet of 
bronze. This metal plate was released by a spring, and 
sliding in grooves impelled the arrows. 

The catapults were likewise called onagers, after the ' 
wild asses which fling up stones with their feet, and the 
ballistas scorpions, on account of a hook which stood upon 
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the tablet, and being lowered by a blow of the fist, released 
the spring. 

Their construction required learned calculations; the wood 
selected had to be of the hardest substance, and their gearing 
all of brass ; they were stretched with levers, tackle- blocks, 
capstans, or tympanums; the direction of the shooting was 
changed by means of strong pivots; they were moved forward 
on cylinders, and the most considerable of them, which were 
brought piece by piece, were set up in front of the enemy. 

Spend i us arranged three great catapults opposite the three 
principal angles; he placed a ram before every gate, a ballista 
before every tower, while carroballistas were to move about 
in the rear. But it was necessary to protect them against 
the fire thrown by the besieged, and first of all to fill up 
the trench which separated them from the walls. 

They pushed forward galleries formed of hurdles of green 
reeds, and oaken semicircles like enormous shields gliding 
on three wheels; the workers were sheltered in little huts 
covered with raw hides and stuffed with wrack ; the catapults 
and ballistas were protected by rope curtains which had 
been steeped in vinegar to render them incombustible. The 
women and children went to procure stones on the strand, 
anti gathered earth with their hands and brought it to the 
soldiers. 

The Carthaginians also made preparations. 

Hamilcar had speedily reassured them by declaring that 
there was enough water left in the cisterns for one hundred 
anti twenty-three days. This assertion, together with his 
presence, and above all that of the zaimph in their midst, 
gave them good hopes. Carthage recovered from its dejec- 
tion; those who were not of Chanaanitish origin were carried 
away by the passion of the rest. 

The slaves were armed, the arsenals were emptied, and 
every citizen had his own post and his own employment. 
Twelve hundred of the fugitives had survived, and the 
suffete made them all captains; and carpenters, armourers, 
blacksmiths, and goldsmiths were entrusted with the engines. 
The Carthaginians had kept a few in spite of the conditions 
of the peace with Rome. These were repaired. They under- 
stood such work. 

The two northern and eastern sides, being protected by the 
sea and the gulf, remained inaccessible. On the wall fronting 
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the Barbarians they collected tree-trunks, millstones, vases 
filled with sulphur, and vats filled with oil, and built furnaces 
Stones were heaped up on the platforms of the towers, and 
the houses bordering immediately on the rampart were 
crammed with sand in order to strengthen it and increase 
its thickness. 

The Barbarians grew angry at the sight of these prepara- 
tions. They wished to fight at once. The weights which 
they put into the catapults were so extravagantly heavy 
that the beams broke, and the attack was delayed. 

At last on the thirteenth day of the month of Schabar — at 
sunrise — a great blow was heard at the gate of Khamon. 

Seventy-five soldiers were pulling at ropes arranged at the 
base of a gigantic beam which was suspended horizontally by 
chains hanging from a framework, and which terminated in 
a ram’s head of pure brass. It had been swathed in ox-hides; 
it was bound at intervals with iron bracelets; it was thrice as 
thick as a man’s body, one hundred and twenty cubits long, 
and under the crowd of naked arms pushing it forward and 
drawing it back, it moved to and fro with a regular oscillation. 

The other rams before the other gates began to be in 
motion. Men might be seen mounting from step to step in 
the hollow wdieels of the tympanums. The pulleys and caps 
grated, the rope curtains were lowered, and showers of stones 
and showers of arrows burst forth simultaneously; all the 
scattered slingers ran up. Some approached the rampart 
hiding pots of resin under their shields; then they would 
hurl these w'ith all their might. This hail of bullets, darts, 
and flames passed above the first ranks in the form of a 
curve which fell behind the walls. But long cranes, used 
for masting vessels, were reared on the summit of the ram- 
parts ; and from them there descended some of those enormous 
pincers which terminated in two semicircles toothed on the 
inside. They bit the rams. The soldiers clung to the beam 
and drew it back. The Carthaginians hauled in order to 
pull it up; and the action was prolonged until the evening. 

When the Mercenaries resumed their task on the following 
day, the tops of the w r alls were completely carpeted with bales 
of cotton, sails, and cushions; the battlements were stopped 
up with mats; and a line of forks and blades, fixed upon, 
sticks, might be distinguished among the cranes on the 
rampart. A furious resistance immediately began. 
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Trunks of trees fastened to cables fell and rose alternately 
and battered the rams; cramps hurled by the ballistas tore 
away the roofs of the huts; and streams of flints and pebbles 
poured from the platforms of the towers. 

At last the rams broke the gates of Khamon and Tagaste. 
But the Carthaginians had piled up such an abundance of 
materials on the inside that the leaves did not open. They 
remained standing. 

Then they drove augers against the walls; these were 
applied to the joints of the blocks, so as to detach the latter. 
The engines were better managed, the men serving them 
were divided into squads, and they were worked from 
morning till evening without interruption and with the 
monotonous precision of a weaver’s loom. 

Spendius attended to them untiringly. It was he who 
stretched the skeins of the ballistas. In order that the 
twin tensions might completely correspond, the ropes as 
they were tightened were struck on the right and left alter- 
nately until both sides gave out an equal sound. Spendius 
would mount upon the timbers. He would strike the ropes 
softly with the extremity of his foot, and strain his ears like 
a musician tuning a lyre. Then when the beam of the 
catapult rose, when the pillar of the ballista trembled with 
the shock of the spring, when the stones were shooting in 
rays, and the darts pouring in streams, he would incline his 
whole body and fling his arms into the air as though to 
follow them. 

The soldiers admired his skill and executed his commands. 
In the gaiety of their work they gave utterance to jests on 
the names of the machines. Thus the pliers for seizing the 
rams were called “wolves,” and the galleries were covered 
with 44 vines ” ; they were lambs, or they were going to gather 
the grapes; and as they loaded their pieces they would say 
to the onagers: “Come, pick well!” and to the scorpions: 
“Pierce them to the heart!” These jokes, which were ever 
the same, kept up their courage. 

Nevertheless the machines did not demolish the rampart. 
It was formed of two walls and was completely filled with 
earth. The upper portions were beaten down, but each 
time the besieged raised them again. Matho ordered the 
construction of wooden towers which should be as high as 
the towers of stone. They cast turf, stakes, pebbles, and 
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chariots with their wheels into the trench so as to fill it up 
the more quickly; but before this was accomplished the 
immense throng of Barbarians undulated over the plain 
with a single movement and came beating against the foot 
of the walls like an overflowing sea. 

They moved forward the rope ladders, straight ladders, 
and sambucas, the latter consisting of two poles from which 
a series of bamboos terminating in a movable bridge were 
lowered by means of tackling. They formed numerous 
straight lines resting against the wall, and the Mercenaries 
mounted them in files, holding their weapons in their hands. 
Not a Carthaginian showed himself; already two-thirds of 
the rampart had been covered. Then the battlements 
opened, vomiting flames and smoke like dragon jaws; the 
sand scattered and entered the joints of their armour; the 
petroleum fastened on their garments ; the liquid lead hopped 
on their helmets and made holes in their flesh ; a rain of 
sparks splashed against their faces, and eyeless orbits seemed 
to weep tears as big as almonds. There were men all yellow 
with oil, with their hair in flames. They began to run and 
set fire to the rest. They were extinguished with mantles 
steeped in blood, which w r ere thrown from a distance over 
their faces. Some who had no wounds remained motionless, 
stiffer than stakes, their mouths open and their arms 
outspread. 

The assault was renewed for several days in succession, 
the Mercenaries hoping to triumph by extraordinary energy 
and audacity. 

Sometimes a man raised on the shoulders of another would 
drive a pin between the stones, and then making use of it as 
a step to reach farther, would place a second and a third; 
and, protected by the edge of the battlements, which stood 
out from the wall, they would gradually raise themselves in 
this way; but on reaching a certain height they always fell 
back again. The great trench was full to overflowing; the 
wounded were massed pell-mell with the dead and dying 
beneath the footsteps of the living. Calcined trunks formed 
black spots amid opened entrails, scattered brains, and pools 
of blood; and arms and legs projecting half-way out of a 
heap, would stand straight up like props in a burning > 
vineyard. 

The ladders proving insufficient the tollenos were brought 
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into requisition — instruments consisting of a long beam set 
transversely upon another, and bearing at its extremity a 
quadrangular basket which would hold thirty foot-soldiers 
with their weapons. 

Matho wished to ascend in the first that was ready. 
Spendius stopped him. 

Some men bent over a capstan ; the great beam rose, 
became horizontal, reared itself almost vertically, and being 
overweighted at the end, bent like a huge reed. The soldiers, 
who were crowded together, were hidden up to their chins; 
only their helmet-plumes could be seen. At last when it was 
twenty cubits high in the air it turned several times to the 
right and to the left, and then was depressed; and like a 
giant arm holding a cohort of pigmies in its hand, it laid a 
basketful of men upon the edge of the wall. They leaped 
into the crowd and never returned. 

All the other tollenos were speedily made ready. But a 
hundred times as many would have been needed for the 
capture of the town. They were utilized in a murderous 
fashion: Ethiopian archers were placed in the baskets; then, 
the cables having been fastened, they remained suspended 
and shot poisoned arrows. The fifty tollenos commanding 
the battlements thus surrounded Carthage like monstrous 
vultures; and the Negroes laughed to see the guards on the 
rampart dying in grievous convulsions. 

Hamilcar sent hoplites to these posts, and every morning 
made them drink the juice of certain herbs which protected 
them against the poison. 

One evening when it was dark he embarked the best of 
his soldiers on lighters and planks, and turning to the right 
of the harbour, disembarked on the Taenia. Then he 
advanced to the first lines of the Barbarians, and taking 
them in flank, made a great slaughter. Men hanging to 
ropes would descend at night from the top of the wall with 
torches in their hands, bum the works of the Mercenaries, 
and then mount up again. 

Matho was exasperated ; every obstacle strengthened his 
wrath, which led him into terrible extravagances. He 
mentally summoned Salammbo to an interview; then he 
waited. She did not come; this seemed to him a fresh piece 
of treachery — and henceforth he execrated her. If he had 
seen her corpse he would perhaps have gone away. He 
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doubled the outposts, he planted forks at the foot of the 
rampart, he drove caltrops into the ground, and he com- 
manded the Libyans to bring him a whole forest that he 
might set it on fire and burn Carthage like a den of foxes. 

Spend ius went on obstinately with the siege. He sought 
to invent terrible machines such as had never before been 
constructed. 

The other Barbarians, encamped at a distance on the 
isthmus, were amazed at these delays; they murmured, and 
they were let loose. 

Then they rushed with their cutlasses and javelins, and 
beat against the gates with them. But the nakedness of 
their bodies facilitating the infliction of wounds, the Car- 
thaginians massacred them freely; and the Mercenaries 
rejoiced at it, no doubt through jealousy about the plunder. 
Hence there resulted quarrels and combats between them. 
Then, the country having been ravaged, provisions were 
soon scarce. They grew disheartened. Numerous hordes 
went away, but the crowd was so great that the loss was 
not apparent. 

The best of them tried to dig mines, but the earth, being 
badly supported, fell in. They began again in other places, 
but Hamilcar always guessed the direction that they were 
taking by holding his ear against a bronze shield. He bored 
counter-mines beneath the path along which the wooden 
towers were to move, and when they were pushed forward 
they sank into the holes. 

At last all recognized that the town was impregnable, 
unless a long terrace were raised to the same height as the 
walls, so as to enable them to fight on the same level. The 
top of it should be paved so that the machines might be rolled 
along. Then Carthage would find it quite impossible to 
resist. 

The town was beginning to suffer from thirst. The water 
which was worth two kesitahs the bath at the opening of the 
siege was now sold for a shekel of silver; the stores of meat 
and corn were also becoming exhausted; there was a dread 
of famine, and some even began to speak of useless mouths, 
which terrified every one. 

From the square of Khamon to the temple of Melkarth * 
the streets were cumbered with corpses; and, as it was the 
h 869 
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end of the summer, the combatants were annoyed by great 
black flies. Old men carried off the wounded, and the 
devout continued the fictitious funerals of their relatives 
and friends who had died far away during the war. Waxen 
statues with clothes and hair were displayed across the 
gates. They melted in the heat of the tapers burning 
beside them ; the paint flowed down upon their shoulders, 
and tears streamed over the faces of the living, as they 
chanted mournful songs beside them. The crowd mean- 
while ran to and fro; armed bands passed; captains shouted 
orders, while the shock of the rams beating against the 
rampart was constantly heard. 

The temperature became so heavy that the bodies swelled 
and would no longer fit into the coffins. They were burned 
in the centre of the courts. But the fires, being too much 
confined, kindled the neighbouring walls, and long flames 
suddenly burst from the houses like blood spurting from 
an artery. Thus Moloch was in possession of Carthage; he 
clasped the ramparts, he rolled through the streets, he 
devoured the very corpses. 

Men wearing cloaks made of collected rags in token of 
despair, stationed themselves at the corners of the crossways. 
They declaimed against the Ancients and against Hamilcar, 
predicted complete ruin to the people, and invited them to 
universal destruction and licence. The most dangerous were 
the henbane-drinkers; in their crisis they believed themselves 
wild beasts, and leaped upon the passers-by to rend them. 
Mobs formed around them, and the defence of Carthage was 
forgotten. The suffete devised the payment of others to 
support his policy. 

In order to retain the genius of the gods within the town 
their images had been covered with chains. Black veils 
were placed upon the Pataec gods, and hair-cloths around the 
altars; and attempts were made to excite the pride and 
jealousy of the Baals by singing in theii ears: “Thou art 
about to suffer thyself to be vanquished! Are the others 
perchance more strong? Show thyself! aid us! that the 
peoples may not say : ‘Where are now their gods?’” 

The colleges of the pontiffs were agitated by unceasing 
anxiety. Those of Rabbetna were especially afraid — the 
restoration of the zaimph having been ot no avail. They 
kept themselves shut up in the third enclosure which was 
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as impregnable as a fortress. Only one among them, the 
high priest Schahabarim, ventured to go out. 

He used to visit Salammbo. But he would either remain 
perfectly silent, gazing at her with fixed eyeballs, or else 
would be lavish of words, and the reproaches that he uttered 
were harder than ever. 

With inconceivable inconsistency he could not forgive the 
young girl for having followed his commands; Schahabarim 
had guessed all, and this haunting thought revived the 
jealousies of his impotence. He accused her of being the 
cause of the war. Matho, according to him, was besieging 
Carthage to recover the zaimph; and he poured out impreca- 
tions and sarcasms upon this Barbarian who pretended to 
the possession of holy things. Yet it was not this that the 
priest wished to say. 

But just now Salammbo felt no terror of him. The anguish 
which she used formerly to suffer had left her. A strange 
peacefulness possessed her. Her gaze was less wandering, 
and shone with limpid fire. 

Meanwhile the python had become ill again; and as 
Salammbo, on the contrary, appeared to be recovering, old 
Taanach rejoiced in the conviction that by its decline it was 
taking away the languor of her mistress. 

One morning she found it coiled up behind the bed of 
ox-hides, colder than marble, and with its head hidden by 
a heap of worms. Her cries brought Salammbo to the spot. 
She turned it over for a while with the tip of her sandal, 
and the slave was amazed at her insensibility. 

Hamilcar’s daughter no longer prolonged her fasts with so 
much fervour. She passed whole days on the top of her 
terrace, leaning her elbows against the balustrade, and 
amusing herself by looking out before her. The summits of 
the walls at the end of the town cut uneven zigzags upon the 
sky, and the lances of the sentries formed what was like a 
border of corn cars throughout their length. Farther away 
she could see the manoeuvres of the Barbarians between the 
towers; on days when the siege was interrupted she could 
even distinguish their occupations. They mended their 
weapons, greased their hair, and washed their bloodstained 
arms in the sea ; the tents w'ere closed ; the beasts of burdeji 
were feeding; and in the distance the scythes of the chariots, 
which were all ranged in a semicircle, looked like a silver 
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scimitar lying at the base of the mountains. Schahabarim’s 
talk recurred to her memory. She was waiting for Narr’ 
Havas, her betrothed. In spite of her hatred she would 
have liked to have seen Matho again. Of all the Cartha- 
ginians she was perhaps the only one who would have 
spoken to him without fear. 

Her father often came into her room. He would sit down 
panting on the cushions, and gaze at her with an almost 
tender look, as though he found rest from his fatigues in 
the sight of her. He sometimes questioned her about her 
journey to the camp of the Mercenaries. He even asked 
her whether any one had urged her to it ; and with a shake of 
the head she answered, “No” — so proud was Salammbd of 
having saved the zaimph. 

But the suffete alw ays came back to Matho under pretence 
of making military inquiries. He could not understand how 
the hours which she had spent in the tent had been employed. 
Salammbd, in fact, said nothing about Gisco; for as words 
had an effective powder in themselves, curses, if reported to 
any one, might be turned against him; and she was silent 
about her wish to assassinate, lest she should be blamed for 
not having yielded to it. She said that the schaliscliim 
appeared furious that he had shouted a great deal, and that 
he had then fallen asleep. Salammbd told no more, through 
shame perhaps, or else because she was led by her extreme 
ingenuousness to attach but little importance to the soldier's 
kisses. Moreover, it all floated through her head in a 
melancholy and misty fashion, like the recollection of a 
depressing dream; and she would not have known in what 
way or in what words to express it. 

One evening when they were thus face to face with each 
other Taanaoh came in looking quite scared. An old man 
with a child was yonder in the courts, and wished to see 
the suffete. 

Hamilcar turned pale, and then quickly replied : 

“Let him come up!” 

Iddibal entered without prostrating himself. He held a 
young boy, covered with a goat’s hair cloak, by the hand, 
and at once raised the hood which screened his face. 

“ Here he is, master ! Take him ! ” 

The suffete and the slave went into a comer of the room. 

The child remained in the centre standing upright, and 
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with a gaze of attention rather than of astonishment he 
surveyed the ceiling, the furniture, the pearl necklaces 
trailing on the purple draperies, and the majestic maiden 
who was bending over towards him. 

He was perhaps ten years old, and was not taller than a 
Roman sword. His curly hair shaded his swelling forehead. 
His eyeballs looked as though they were seeking for space. 
The nostrils of his delicate nose were broad and palpitating, 
and upon his whole person was displayed the indefinable 
splendour of those who are destined to great enterprises. 
When he had cast aside his extremely heavy cloak, he 
remained clad in a lynx skin, which was fastened about his 
waist, and he rested his little naked feet, which were all 
white with dust, resolutely upon the pavement. But he 
no doubt divined that important matters were under dis- 
cussion, for he stood motionless, with one hand behind his 
back, his chin lowered, and a finger in his mouth. 

At last Hamilcar attracted Salammbo with a sign and said 
to her in a low voice: 

“You will keep him with you, you understand! No one, 
even though belonging to the house, must know of his 
existence ! " 

Then, behind the door, he again asked Iddibal whether 
he was quite sure that they had not been noticed. 

“No!*’ said the slave, “the streets were empty.” 

As the war filled all the provinces he had feared for his 
master’s son. Then, not knowing where to hide him, he had 
come along the coasts in a sloop, and for three days Iddibal 
had been tacking about the gulf and watching the ramparts. 
At last, that evening, as the environs of Khamon seemed to 
be deserted, he had passed briskly through the channel and 
landed near the arsenal, the entrance to the harbour being free. 

But soon the Barbarians posted an immense raft in front 
of it in order to prevent the Carthaginians from coming out. 
They w*ere again rearing the wooden towers, and the terrace 
was rising at the same time. 

Outside communications were cut off and an intolerable 
famine set in. 

The besieged killed all the dogs, all the mules, all the asses, 
and then the fifteen elephants which the suffete had brought 
back. The lions of the temple of Moloch had become 
ferocious, and the hierodules no longer durst approach them. 
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They were fed at first with the wounded Barbarians; then 
they were thrown corpses that w r ere still warm; they refused 
them, and they all died. People wandered in the twilight 
along the old enclosures, and gathered grass and flowers 
among the stones to boil them in wine, wine being cheaper 
than water. Others crept as far as the enemy’s outposts, 
and entered the tents to steal food, and the stupefied Bar- 
barians sometimes allowed them to return. At last a day 
arrived when the Ancients resolved to slaughter the horses 
of Esclimoun privately. They were holy animals whose 
manes were plaited by the pontiffs with gold ribbons, and 
whose existence denoted the motion of the sun — the idea of 
fire in its most exalted form. Their flesh was cut into equal 
portions and buried behind the altar. Then every evening 
the Anc ients, alleging some act of devotion, would go up to 
the temple and regale themselves in secret, and each would 
take away a piece beneath his tunic for his children. In 
the deserted quarters remote from the walls, the inhabitants, 
whose misery was not so great, had barricaded themselves 
through fear of the rest. 

The stones from the catapults, and the demolitions com- 
manded for purposes of defence, had accumulated heaps of 
ruins in the middle of the stieets. At the quietest times 
masses of people would suddenly rush along with shouts; and 
from the top of the Acropolis the conflagrations were like 
purple rags scattered upon the terraces and twisted by the 
wind. 

The three great catapults did not stop in spite of all these 
works. Their ravages w T ere extraordinary: thus a man’s 
head rebounded from the pediment of the syssitia; a woman 
who was being confined in the street of Kinisdo was crushed 
by a block of marble, and her child was carried with the bed 
as far as the crossways of Cinasyn, where the coverlet was 
found. 

The most annoying were the bullets of the slingers. They 
fell upon the roofs, and in the gardens^ and in the middle of 
the courts, while people were at table before a slender meal 
w r ith their hearts big with sighs. These cruel projectiles 
bore engraved letters which stamped themselves upon the 
flesh — and insults might be read on corpses such as “pig,” 
“jackal,” “vermin,” and sometimes jests: “Catch it!” or 
“I have well deserved it!” 
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The portion of the rampart which extended from the 
comer of the harbours to the height of the cisterns was 
broken down. Then the people of Malqua found themselves 
caught between the old enclosure of Byrsa behind, and the 
Barbarians in front. But there was enough to be done 
in thickening the wall and making it as high as possible 
without troubling about them; they were abandoned; all 
perished ; and although they were generally hated, Hamilcar 
came to be greatly abhorred. 

On the morrow he opened the pits in which he kept stores 
of com, and his stewards gave it to the people. For three 
days they gorged themselves. 

Their thirst, however, only became the more intolerable, 
and they could constantly sec before them the long cascade 
formed by the clear falling water of the aqueduct. A thin 
vapour, with a rainbow beside it, went up from its base, 
beneath the rays of the sun, and a little stream curving 
through the plain fell into the gulf. 

Hamilcar did not give way. lie was reckoning upon an 
event, upon something decisive and extraordinary. 

His own slaves tore off the silver plates from the temple of 
Melkarth; four long boats were drawn out of the harbour, 
they were brought by means of capstans to the foot of the 
Mappalian quarter, the wall facing the shore was bored, 
and they set out for the Gauls to buy Mercenaries there at 
no matter what price. Nevertheless Hamilcar was dis- 
tressed at his inability to communicate with the king of the 
Numidians, for he knew that he was behind the Barbarians, 
and ready to fall upon them. But Narr’ Havas, being too 
weak, was not going to make any venture alone; and the 
sulTete had the rampart raised twelve palms higher, all the 
material in the arsenals piled up in the Acropolis, and the 
machines repaired once more. 

Sinews taken from bulls’ necks, or else stags’ hamstrings, 
were commonly employed for the twists of the catapults. 
However, neither stags nor bulls were in existence in Car- 
thage. Hamilcar asked the Ancients for the hair of their 
wives; all sacrificed it, but the quantity was not sufficient. 
In the buildings of the syssitia there were twelve hundred 
marriageable slaves destined for prostitution in Greece and 
Italy, and their hair, having been rendered elastic by the 
use of unguents, was wonderfully well adapted for engines 
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of war. But the subsequent loss would be too great. Accord- 
ingly it was decided that a choice should be made of the 
finest heads of hair among the wives of the plebeians. Care- 
less of their country's needs they shrieked in despair when 
the servants of the Hundred came with scissors to lay hands 
upon them. 

The Barbarians were animated with increased fury. They 
could be seen in the distance taking fat from the dead to 
grease their machines, while others pulled out the nails and 
stitched them end to end to make cuirasses. They devised 
a plan of putting into the catapults vessels filled with serpents 
which had been brought by the Negroes; the clay pots broke 
on the flagstones, the serpents ran about, seemed to multiply, 
and, so numerous were they, to issue naturally from the 
walls. Then the Barbarians, not satisfied with their inven- 
tion, improved upon it; they hurled all kinds of filth, human 
excrements, pieces of carrion, corpses. The plague re- 
appeared. The teeth of the Carthaginians fell out of their 
mouths, and their gums were discoloured like those of camels 
after too long a journey. 

The machines were set up on the terrace, although the 
latter did not as yet reach everywhere to the height of the 
rampart. Before the twenty-three towers on the fortifica- 
tions stood twenty-three others of wood. All the tollenos 
were mounted again, and in the centre, a little farther back, 
appeared the formidable hclepolis of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
which Spendius had at last reconstructed. Of pyramidal 
shape, like the pharos of Alexandria, it was one hundred and 
thirty cubits high and twenty-three wide, with nine stories, 
diminishing as they approached the summit, and protected 
by scales of brass ; they were pierced with numerous doors 
and were filled with soldiers, and on the upper platform there 
stood a catapult flanked by two ballistas. 

Then Hamilcar planted crosses for those who should speak 
of surrender, and even the women were brigaded. The 
people lay in the streets, and waited full of distress. 

Then one morning before sunrise (it was the seventh day 
of the month of Nyssan) they heard a great shout uttered 
by all the Barhanans simultaneously; the leaden-tubed 
trumpets pealed, and the great Paphlagonian horns bellowed 
like bulls. All rjse and ran to the rampart. 

A forest of lances, pikes, and swords bristled at its base. 
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It leaped against the walls, the ladders grappled them; and 
Barbarians’ heads appeared in the intervals of the battlements. 

Beams supported by long files of men were battering at 
the gates; and, in order to demolish the wall at places where 
the terrace was wanting, the Mercenaries came up in serried 
cohorts, the first line crawling, the second bending their 
hams, and the others rising in succession to the last who 
stood upright; while elsewhere, in order to climb up, the 
tallest advanced in front and the lowest in the rear, and all 
rested their shields upon their helmets with their left arms, 
joining them together at the edges so tightly that they might 
have been taken for an assemblage of large tortoises. The 
projectiles slid over these oblique masses 

The Carthaginians threw down millstones, pestles, vats, 
casks, beds, everything that could serve as a weight and 
could knock down. Some watched at the embrasures with 
fishermen’s nets, and when the Barbarian arrived he found 
himself caught in the meshes, and struggled like a fish . 
They demolished their own battlements ; portions of wall 
fell down raising a great dust ; and as the catapults on the 
terrace were shooting over against one another, the stones 
would strike together and shiver into a thousand pieces, 
making a copious shower upon the combatants. 

Soon the two crowds formed but one great chain of human 
bodies; it overflowed into the intervals in the terrace, and, 
somewhat looser at the two extremities, swayed perpetually 
without advancing. They clasped one another, lying flat on 
the ground like wrestlers. They crushed one another. The 
women leaned over the battlements and shrieked. They 
were dragged away by their veils, and the whiteness of their 
suddenly uncovered sides shone in the arms of the Negroes 
as the latter buried their daggers in them. Some corpses 
did not fall, being too much pressed by the crowd, and, 
supported by the shoulders of their companions, advanced 
for some minutes quite upright and with staring eyes. Some 
who had both temples pierced by a javelin swayed their 
heads about like bears. Mouths, opened to shout, remained 
gaping; severed hands flew through the air. Mighty blows 
were dealt, which were long talked of by the survivors. 

Meanwhile arrows darted from the towers of wood and^ 
stone. The tollenos moved their long yards rapidly; and as" 
the Barbarians had sacked the old cemetery of the aborigines 
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beneath the catacombs, they hurled the tombstones against 
the Carthaginians. Sometimes the cables broke under the 
weight of too heavy baskets, and masses of men, all with 
uplifted arms, would fall from the sky. 

Up to the middle of the day the veterans had attacked 
the taenia fiercely in order to penetrate into the harbour and 
destroy the fleet. Hamilcar had a fire of damp straw lit 
upon the roofing of Khamon, and as the smoke blinded them 
they fell back to the left, and came to swell the horrible rout 
which was pressing forward in Malqua. Some syntagmata 
composed of sturdy men, chosen expressly for the purpose, 
had broken in three gates. They were checked by lofty 
barriers made of planks studded with nails, but a fourth 
yielded easily; they dashed over it at a run and rolled into 
a pit in which there were hidden snares. At the south-west 
angle Autaritus and his men broke down the rampart, the 
fissure in which had been stopped up with bricks. The 
ground behind rose, and they climbed it nimbly. But on 
the top they found a second wall composed of stones and 
long beams lying quite flat and alternating like the squares 
on a chessboard. It was a Gaulish fashion, and had been 
adapted by the suflete to the requirements of the situation; 
the Gauls imagined themselves before a town in their own 
country. Their attack was weak, and they were repulsed. 

All the roundway, from the street of Khamon as far as 
the Green Market, now belonged to the Barbarians, and the 
Samnites were finishing off the dying with blows of stakes; 
or else with one foot on the wall were gazing down at the 
smoking ruins beneath them, and the battle which was 
beginning again in the distance. 

The slingers, who were distributed through the rear, were 
still shooting. But the springs of the Acarnanian slings 
had broken from use, and many were throwing stones with 
the hand like shepherds; the rest hurled leaden bullets with* 
the handle of a whip. Zarxas, his shoulders covered with 
his long black hair, went about everywhere, and led on the 
Barbarians. Two pouches hung at his hips; he thrust his 
left hand into them continually, while his right arm whirled 
round like a chariot-wheel. 

Matho had at first refrained from fighting, the better to 
command all the Barbarians at once. He had been seen 
along the gulf with the Mercenaries, near the lagoon with 
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the Numidians. and on the shores of the lake among the 
Negroes, and from the back part .of the plain he urged 
forward masses of soldiers who came ceaselessly against the 
ramparts. By degrees he had drawn near; the smell of blood, 
the sight of carnage, and the tumult of clarions had at last 
made his heart leap. Then he had gone back into his tent, 
and throwing off his cuirass had taken his lion’s skin as being 
more convenient for battle. The snout fitted upon his head, 
bordering his face with a circle of fangs; the two fore-paws 
were crossed upon his breast, and the claws of the hinder 
ones fell beneath his knees. 

He had kept on his strong waist-belt, wherein gleamed a 
two-edged axe, and with his great sword in both hands he 
had dashed impetuously through the breach. Like a pruner 
cutting willow-branches and trying to strike off as much as 
possible so as to make the more money, he marched along 
mowing down the Carthaginians around him. Those who 
tried to seize him in flank he knocked down with blows of 
the pommel; when they attacked him in front he ran them 
through; if they fled he clove them. Two men leaped 
together upon his back ; he bounded backwards against a 
gate and crushed them. His sword fell and rose. It shivered 
on the angle of a wall. Then he took his heavy axe, and 
front and rear he ripped up the Carthaginians like a flock 
of sheep. They scattered more and more, and he was quite 
alone when he reached the second enclosure at the foot of 
the Acropolis. The materials which had been flung from 
the summit cumbered the steps and were heaped up higher 
than the wall. Matho turned back amid the ruins to summon 
his companions. 

He perceived their crests scattered over the multitude; 
they were sinking and their wearers were about to perish; 
he dashed towards them ; then the vast wreath of red plumes 
closed in and they soon rejoined him and surrounded him. 
But an enormous crowd was discharging from the side 
streets. He was caught by the hips, lifted up, and carried 
away outside the rampart to a spot where the terrace was 
high. 

Matho shouted a command and all the shields sank upon 
the helmets; he leaped upon them in order to catch hol<J 
somewhere so as to re-enter Carthage; and, flourishing his 
terrible axe, ran over the shields, which resembled waves of 
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bronze, like a marine god, with brandished trident, over his 
billows. 

However, a man in a white robe was walking along the 
edge of the rampart, impassible, and indifferent to the death 
which surrounded him. Sometimes he would spread out 
his right hand above his eyes in order to find out someone. 
Matho happened to pass beneath him. Suddenly his eyeballs 
flamed, his livid face contracted; and raising both his lean 
arms he shouted out abuse at him. 

Matho did not hear it; but he felt so furious and cruel a 
look entering his heart that he uttered a roar. ITc hurled 
his long axe at him; some people threw themselves upon 
Schahabarim; and Matho, seeing him no more, fell back 
exhausted. 

A terrible creaking drew near, mingled with the rhythm of 
hoarse voices singing together. 

It was the great helepolis surrounded by a crowd of 
soldiers. They were dragging it with both hands, hauling 
it with ropes, and pushing it with their shoulders — for the 
slope rising from the plain to the terrace, though extremely 
gentle, was found impracticable for machines of such pro- 
digious weight. However, it had eight wheels banded with 
iron, and it had been advancing slowly in this way since the 
morning, like a mountain raised upon another. Then there 
appeared an immense ram issuing from its base. The doors 
along the three fronts which faced the town fell down, and 
euirassed soldiers appeared in the interior like pillars of iron. 
Some might be seen climbing and descending the two stair- 
cases which crossed the stories. Some were waiting to dart 
out as soon as the cramps of the doors touched the walls; in 
the middle of the upper platform the skeins of the ballistas 
w'ere turning, and the great beam of the catapult was being 
lowered. 

Ilamilcar was at that moment standing upright on the 
roof of Melkarth. He had calculated that it would come 
directly towards him, against what was the most invulnerable 
place in the wall, and was for that very reason denuded 
of sentries. His slaves had for a long time been bringing 
leathern bottles along the round way, where they had raised 
with clay two transverse partitions forming a sort of basin. 
The w r ater w r as flowing insensibly along the terrace, and, 
strange to say, it seemed to cause Hamilcar no anxiety. 
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But when the helepolis was thirty paces off, he commanded 
planks to be placed over the streets between the houses from 
the cisterns to the rampart ; and a file of people passed from 
hand to hand helmets and amphoras, which were emptied 
continually. The Carthaginians, however, grew indignant at 
this waste of water. The ram w r as demolishing the wall, 
when suddenly a fountain sprang forth from the disjointed 
stones. Then the lofty brazen mass, nine stories high, 
which contained and engaged more than three thousand 
soldiers, began to rock gently like a ship. In fact, the water, 
which had penetrated the terrace, had broken up the path 
before it; its wheels stuck in the mire; the head of Spendius, 
with distended checks blowing an ivory cornet, appeared 
between leathern curtains on the first story. The great 
machine, as though convulsively upheaved, advanced perhaps 
ten paces ; but the ground softened more and more, the mire 
reached to the axles, and the helepolis stopped, leaning over 
frightfully to one side. The catapult rolled to the edge of 
the platform and, carried away by the weight of its beam, 
fell, shattering the lower stories beneath it. The soldiers 
who were standing on the doors slipped in to the abyss, or 
else held on to the extremities of the long beams, and by 
their weight increased the inclination of the helepolis, which 
was going to pieces with crcakings in all its joints. 

The other Barbarians rushed up to help them, massing 
themselves into a compact crowd. The Carthaginians 
descended from the rampart, and, assailing them in the 
rear, killed them at leisure. But the chariots furnished 
with the sickles hastened up, and galloped round the outskirts 
of the multitude. The latter ascended the wall again; night 
came on; and the Barbarians gradually retired. 

Nothing could now be seen on the plain but a sort of 
perfectly black, swarming mass, which extended from the 
bluish gulf to the pearly white lagoon; and the lake, which 
had received streams of blood, stretched farther away like 
a great purple pool. 

The terrace was now so laden with corpses that it looked 
as though it had been constructed of human bodies. In the 
centre stood the helepolis covered with armour; and from 
time to time huge fragments broke off from it, like stones 
from a crumbling pyramid. Broad tracks made by the 
streams of lead might be distinguished on the walls. A 
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broken-down wooden tower burned here and there, and the 
houses showed dimly like the stages of a ruined amphi- 
theatre. Heavy fumes of smoke were rising, and rolling 
with them sparks which were lost in the dark sky. 

The Carthaginians, however, who were consumed by thirst, 
had rushed to the cisterns. They broke open the doors. A 
miry swamp stretched at the bottom. 

What was to be done now? Moreover, the Barbarians 
were countless, and when their fatigue was over they would 
begin again. 

The people deliberated all night in groups at the comers 
of the streets. Some said that they ought to send away 
the women, the sick, and the old men ; others proposed 
to abandon the town, and found a colony far away. But 
vessels were lacking, and w hen the sun appeared no decision 
had been made. 

There was no fighting that day, all being too much 
exhausted. The sleepers looked like corpses. 

Then the Carthaginians, reflecting upon the cause of their 
disasters, remembered that they had not dispatched to 
Phoenicia the annual offering due to Tyrian Melkarth, and a 
great terror came upon them. The gods were indignant 
with the republic, and were, no doubt, going to prosecute 
their vengeance. 

They were considered as cruel masters, who were appeased 
with supplications and allow r ed themselves to be bribed with 
presents. All were feeble in comparison with Moloch the 
Devourer. The existence, the very flesh of men, belonged to 
him; and hence, in order to preserve it, the Carthaginians 
used to offer up a portion of it to him, which calmed his fury. 
Children were burned on the forehead, or on the nape of the 
neck, with woollen wicks; and as this mode of satisfying 
Baal brought in much money to the priests, they failed not 
to recommend it as being easier and more pleasant. 

This time, however, the republic itself was at stake. But 
as every profit must be purchased by some loss, and as every 
transaction w r as regulated according to the needs of the 
weaker and the demands of the stronger, there was no pain 
great enough for the god, since he delighted in such as was 
of the most horrible description, and all were now at his 
mercy. He must accordingly be fully gratified. Precedents 
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showed that in this way the scourge would be made to dis- 
appear. Moreover, it was believed that an immolation by 
fire would purify Carthage. The ferocity of the people was 
predisposed towards it. The choice, too, must fall exclusively 
upon the families of the great. 

The Ancients assembled. The sitting was a long one. 
Hanno had come to it. As he was now unable to sit he 
remained lying down near the door, half hidden among the 
fringes of the lofty tapestry; and when the pontiff of Moloch 
asked them whether they would consent to surrender their 
children, his voice suddenly broke forth from the shadow 
like the roaring of a genius in the depths of a cavern. He 
regretted, he said, that he had none of his own blood to give; 
and he gazed at Hamilcar, who faced him at the other end of 
the hall. The suffete was so much disconcerted by this look 
that it made him lower his eyes. All successively bent their 
heads in approval; and in accordance with the rites he 
had to reply to the high priest: “Yes; be it so.” Then the 
Ancients decreed the sacrifice in traditional circumlocution 
— because there are things more troublesome to say than to 
perform. 

The decision was almost immediately known in Carthage 
and lamentations resounded. The cries of women might 
everywhere be heard; their husbands consoled them, or 
railed at them with remonstrances. 

But three hours afterwards extraordinary tidings were 
spread abroad : the suffete had discovered springs at the foot 
of the cliff. There was a rush to the place. Water might 
be seen in holes dug in the sand, and some were already 
lying flat on the ground and drinking. 

Hamilcar did not himself know whether it was by the 
determination of the gods or through the vague recollection 
of a revelation which his father had once made to him; but 
on leaving the Ancients he had gone down to the shore and 
had begun to dig the gravel with his slaves. 

He gave clothing, boots, and wine. He gave all the rest 
of the corn that he was keeping by him. He even let the 
crowd enter his palace, and he opened kitchens, stores, and 
all the rooms — Salammbo's alone excepted. He announced 
that six thousand Gaulish Mercenaries were coming, and 
that the king of Macedonia was sending soldiers. 

But on the second day the springs diminished, and on the 
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evening of the third they were completely dried up. Then 
the decree of the Ancients passed everywhere from lip to lip, 
and the priests of Moloch commenced their task. 

Men in black robes presented themselves in the houses. 
In many instances the owners had deserted them under 
pretence of some business, or of some dainty that they were 
going to buy; and the servants of Moloch came and took the 
children away. Others themselves surrendered them stupidly. 
Then they were brought to the temple of Tanith, where the 
priestesses were charged with their amusement and support 
until the solemn day. 

They visited HamHcar suddenly and found him in his 
gardens. 

“ Barca! we come for that that you know of — your son ! ” 
They added that some people had met him one evening during 
the previous moon in the centre of the Mappalian district 
being led by an old man. 

He was as though suffocated at first. But speedily under- 
standing that any denial would be in vain, Hamilcar bowed; 
and he brought them into the commercial house. Some 
slaves who had run up at a sign kept watch round about it. 

He entered Salammbo’s room in a state of distraction. He 
seized Hannibal with one hand, snatched up the cord of a 
trailing garment with the other, tied his feet and hands 
with it, thrust the end into his mouth to form a gag, and 
hid him under the bed of ox-hides by letting an ample 
drapery fall to the ground. 

Afterwards he walked about from right to left, raised his 
arms, wheeled round, bit his lips. Then he stood still with 
staring eyeballs, and panted as though he were about 
to die. 

But he clapped his hands three times. Giddenem appeared. 

“ Listen l" he said. “Go and take from among the slaves 
a male child from eight to nine years of age, with black hair 
and swelling forehead! Bring him here! Make haste V 9 

Giddenem soon entered again, bringing forward a young 
boy. 

He was a miserable child, at once lean and bloated ; his skin 
looked greyish, like the infected rag hanging to his sides; his 
head was sunk between his shoulders, and with the back of 
his hand he was rubbing his eyes, which were filled with flies. 

How could he ever be confounded with Hannibal ! and 
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there was no time to choose another. Hamilcar looked at 
Giddenem; he felt inclined to strangle him. 

“Begone!” he cried; and the master of the slaves fled. 

The misfortune which he had so long dreaded was therefore 
come, and with extravagant efforts he strove to discover 
whether there was not some mode, some means to escape it. 

Abdalonim suddenly spoke from behind the door. The 
suffete was being asked for. The servants of Moloch were 
growing impatient. 

Hamilcar repressed a cry as though a red-hot iron had 
burnt him ; and he began anew to pace the room like one 
distraught. Then he sank down beside the balustrade, and, 
with his elbows on his knees, pressed his forehead into his 
shut fists. 

The porphyry basin still contained a little clear water for 
Salammbo’s ablutions. In spite of his repugnance and all 
his pride, the suffete dipped the child into it, and, like a 
slave-merchant, began to wash him and rub him with strigils 
and red earth. Then he took two purple squares from the 
receptacles round the wall, placed one on his breast and the 
other on his back, and joined them together on the collar- 
bones with two diamond clasps. He poured perfume upon 
his head, passed an electrum necklace around his neck, and 
put on him sandals with heels of pearl — sandals belonging 
to his own daughter ! But he stamped with shame and 
vexation; Salammbo, who busied herself in helping him, was 
as pale as he. The child, dazzled by such splendour, smiled 
and, growing bold even, was beginning to clap his hands and 
jump, when Hamilcar took him away. 

He held him firmly by the arm as though he were afraid 
of losing him, and the child, who was hurt, wept a little as 
he ran beside him. 

When on a level with the ergastulurn, under a palm tree, 
a voice was raised, a mournful and supplicant voice. It 
murmured : “Master! O master!" 

Hamilcar turned and beside him perceived a man of 
abject appearance, one of the wretches who led a haphazard 
existence in the household. 

“What do you want?" said the suffete. 

The slave, who trembled horribly, stammered: 

“I am his father!" 

Hamilcar walked on; the other followed him with stooping 
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loins, bent hams, and head thrust forward. His face was 
convulsed with unspeakable anguish, and he was choking 
with suppressed sobs, so eager was he at once to question 
him, and to cry: “ Mercy !” 

At last he ventured to touch him lightly with one finger 
on the elbow. 

“Are you going to ?” He had not strength to finish, 

and Hamilcar stopped, quite amazed at such grief. 

He had never thought — so immense was the abyss sepa- 
rating them from each other — that there could be anything 
in common between them. It even appeared to him a sort 
of outrage, an encroachment upon his own privileges. He 
replied with a look colder and heavier than an executioners 
axe; the slave swooned and fell in the dust at his feet. 
Hamilcar strode across him. 

The three black-robed men were waiting in the great hall, 
and standing against the stone disk. Immediately he tore 
his garments, and rolled upon the pavement uttering piercing 
cries. 

“Ah! poor little Hannibal! Oh! my son! my consola- 
tion! my hope! my life! Kill me also! take me away! 
Woe! Woe!” He ploughed his face with his nails, tore 
out his hair, and shrieked like the women who lament at 
funerals. “Take him away, then ! my suffering is too great! 
begone! kill me like him!” The servants of Moloch were 
astonished that the great Hamilcar was so weak-spirited. 
They were almost moved by it. 

A noise of naked feet became audible, with a broken 
throat-rattling like the breathing of a wild beast speeding 
along, and a man, pale, terrible, and with outspread arms 
appeared on the threshold of the third gallery, between the 
ivory posts; he exclaimed: 

“My child!” 

Hamilcar threw himself with a bound upon the slave, and 
covering the man’s mouth with his hand exclaimed still 
more loudly: 

“It is the old man who reared him! he calls him ‘my 
child!' it will make him mad! enough! enough!” And 
hustling away the three priests and their victim he went out 
w'ith them and with a great kick shut the door behind him. 

Hamilcar strained his ears for some minutes in constant 
fear of seeing them return. He then thought of getting rid 
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of the slave in order to be quite sure that he would see 
nothing; but the peril had not wholly disappeared, and, if the 
gods were provoked at the man's death, it might be turned 
against his son. Then, changing his intention, he sent him 
by Taanach the best from his kitchens — a quarter of a goat, 
beans, and preserved pomegranates. The slave, who had 
eaten nothing for a long time, rushed upon them; his tears 
fell into the dishes. 

Hamilcar at last returned to Salammbo, and unfastened 
Hannibal’s cords. The child in exasperation bit his hand 
until the blood came. He repelled him w'ith a caress. 

To make him remain quiet Salammbo tried to frighten him 
with Lamia, a Cyrenian ogress. 

“But where is she?” he asked. 

He was told that brigands were coming to put him into 
prison. “Let them come,” he rejoined, “and I will kill 
them 1 ” 

Then Hamilcar told him the frightful truth. But he fell 
into a passion with his father, contending that he was quite 
able to annihilate the whole people since he was the master 
of Carthage. 

At last, exhausted by his exertions and anger, he fell into 
a wild sleep. He spoke in his dreams, his back leaning 
against a scarlet cushion; his head was thrown back some- 
what, and his little arm, outstretched from his body, lay 
quite straight in an attitude of command. 

When the night had grown dark Hamilcar lifted him up 
gently, and, without a torch, went down the galley staircase. 
As he passed through the mercantile house he took up a 
basket of grapes and a flagon of pure water; the child awoke 
before the statue of Aletes in the vault of gems, and he 
smiled — like the other — on his father’s arm at the brilliant 
lights which surrounded him. 

Hamilcar felt quite sure that his son could not be taken 
from him. It was an impenetrable spot communicating 
with the beach by a subterranean passage which he alone 
knew, and casting his eyes around he inhaled a great draught 
of air. Then he set him down upon a stool beside some 
golden shields. 

No one at present could see him; he had no further need 
for watching; and he relieved his feelings. Like a mother 
finding again her first-born that was lost, he threw himself 
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upon his son ; he clasped him to his breast, he laughed and 
wept at the same time, he called him by the fondest names 
and covered him with kisses; little Hannibal was frightened 
by this terrible tenderness and was silent now. 

Hamilcar returned with silent steps, feeling the walls 
around him, and came into the great hall where the moon- 
light entered through one of the apertures in the dome; in 
the centre the slave lay sleeping after his repast, stretched at 
full length upon the marble pavement. He looked at him 
and was moved with a sort of pity. With the tip of his 
cothurnus he pushed forward a carpet beneath his head. 
Then Jie raised his eyes and gazed at Tanith, whose slender 
crescent was shining in the sky, and felt himself stronger 
than the Baals and full of contempt for them. 

The arrangements for the sacrifice were already begun. 

Part of a wall in the temple of Moloch was thrown down 
in order to draw out the brazen god without touching the 
ashes of the altar. Then as soon as the sun appeared the 
hierodules pushed it towards the square of Khamon. 

It moved backwards sliding upon cylinders; its shoulders 
overlapped the walls. No sooner did the Carthaginians 
perceive it in the distance than they speedily took to flight, 
for the Baal could be looked upon with impunity only when 
exercising his wrath. 

A smell of aromatics spread through the streets. All the 
temples had just been opened simultaneously, and from 
them there came forth tabernacles borne upon chariots, or 
upon litters carried by the pontiffs. Great plumes swayed at 
the corners of them, and rays were emitted from their slender 
pinnacles which terminated in balls of crystal, gold, silver, 
or copper. 

These were the Chanaanitish Baalim, offshoots of the 
supreme Baal, who were returning to their first cause to 
humble themselves before his might and annihilate themselves 
in his splendour. 

Melkarth’s pavilion, which was of fine purple, sheltered 
a petroleum flame; on Khamon’s, which was of hyacinth 
colour, there rose an ivory phallus bordered with a circle of 
gems; between Eschmoun’s curtains, which were blue as the 
ether, a sleeping python formed a circle with his tail, and 
the Pataec gods, held in the arms of their priests, looked like 
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great infants in swaddling clothes with their heels touching 
the ground. 

Then came all the inferior forms of the divinity: Baal- 
Samin, god of celestial space; Baal-Peor, god of the sacred 
mountains; Baal-Zeboub, god of corruption, with those of 
the neighbouring countries and congenerous races: the 
Iarbal of Libya, the Adrammelech of Chaldea, the Kijun 
of the Syrians; Derceto, with her virgin’s face, crept on her 
fins, and the corpse of Tammouz was drawn along in the 
midst of a catafalque among torches and heads of hair. In 
order to subdue the kings of the firmament to the sun, and 
prevent their particular influences from disturbing his, 
diversely coloured metal stars were brandished at the end 
of long poles; and all were there, from the dark Nebo, the 
Genius of Mercury, to the hideous Rahab, which is the 
constellation of the Crocodile. The Abaddirs, stones which 
had fallen from the moon, were whirling in slings of silver 
thread ; little loaves, representing a woman’s sex, were borne 
on baskets by the priests of Ceres; others brought their 
fetishes and amulets; forgotten idols reappeared, while the 
mystic symbols had been taken from the very ships as though 
Carthage wished to concentrate herself wholly upon a single 
thought of death and desolation. 

Before each tabernacle a man balanced a large vase of 
smoking incense on his head. Clouds hovered here and 
there, and the hangings, pendants, and embroideries of the 
sacred pavilions might be distinguished amid the thick 
vapours. These advanced slowly owing to their enormous 
weight. Sometimes the axles became fast in the streets; 
then the pious took advantage of the opportunity to touch 
the Baalim with their garments, which they preserved 
afterwards as holy things. 

The brazen statue continued to advance towards the square * 
of Khamon. The Rich, carrying sceptres with emerald balls, 
set out from the bottom of Megara; the Ancients, with 
diadems on their heads, had assembled in Kinisdo, and 
masters of the finances, governors of provinces, sailors, and 
the numerous horde employed at funerals, all with the 
insignia of their magistracies or the instruments of their 
calling, were making their way towards the tabernacles which 
were descending from the Acropolis between the colleges of 
the pontiffs. 
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Out of deference to Moloch they had adorned themselves 
with the most splendid jewels. Diamonds sparkled on their 
black garments; but their rings were too large and fell from 
their wasted hands; nor could there have been anything so 
mournful as this silent crowd where ear-rings tapped against 
pale faces, and gold tiaras clasped brows contracted with 
stern despair. 

At last the Baal arrived exactly in the centre of the square. 
TIis pontiffs arranged an enclosure with trellis-work to keep 
off the multitude, and remained around him at his feet. 

The priests of Khamon, in tawny woollen robes, formed a 
line before their temple beneath the columns of the portico; 
those of Eschmoun, in linen mantles with necklaces of 
koukouphas’ heads and pointed tiaras, posted themselves on 
the steps of the Acropolis; the priests of Melkarth, in violet 
tunics, took the western side; the priests of the Abaddirs, 
clasped with bands of Phrygian stuffs, placed themselves on 
the east, while towards the south, with the necromancers all 
covered with tattooings and the shriekers in patched cloaks, 
were ranged the curates of the Pataec gods, and the Yidonim, 
who put the bone of a dead man into their mouths to learn the 
luture. The priests of Ceres, who were dressed in blue robes, 
had prudently stopped in the street of Satheb, and in low tones 
were chanting a thesmophorion in the Megarian dialect. 

From time to time files of men arrived, completely naked, 
their arms outstretched, and all holding one another by the 
shoulders. From the depths of their breasts they drew forth 
a hoarse and cavernous intonation; their eyes, which were 
fastened upon the colossus, shone through the dust, and they 
swayed their bodies simultaneously, and at equal distances, 
as though they were all affected by a single movement. They 
were so frenzied that to restore order the hierodules compelled 
them, with blow r s of the stick, to lie flat upon the ground, with 
their faces resting against the brass trellis-work. 

Then it was that a man in a white robe advanced from 
the back of the square. He penetrated the crowd slowly, 
and people recognized a priest of Tanith — the high-priest 
Schahabarim. 1 lootings were raised, for the tyranny of the 
male principle prevailed that day in all consciences, and 
the goddess was actually so completely forgotten that the 
absence of her pontiffs had not been noticed. But the 
amazement increased when he was seen to open one of the 
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doors in the trellis-work intended for those who entered to 
offer up victims. It was an outrage to their god, thought 
the priests of Moloch, that he had just committed, and they 
sought with eager gestures to repel him. Fed on the meat 
of the holocausts, clad in purple like kings, and wearing 
triple-storied crowns, they despised the pale eunuch, 
weakened with his macerations, and angry laughter shook 
their black beards, which were displayed on their breasts 
in the sun. 

Schahabarim walked on, giving no reply, and, traversing 
the whole enclosure with deliberation, reached the legs of the 
colossus; then, spreading out both arms, he touched it on 
both sides, which was a solemn form of adoration. For a 
long time Rabbet had been torturing him, and in despair, 
or perhaps for lack of a god that completely satisfied his 
ideas, he had at last decided for this one. 

The crowd, terrified by this act of apostasy, uttered a 
lengthened murmur. It was felt that the last tie which 
bound their souls to a merciful divinity was breaking. 

But owing to his mutilation Schahabarim could take no 
part in the cult of the Baal. The men in the red cloaks 
shut him out from the enclosure; then, when he was outside, 
he went round all the colleges in succession, and the priest,, 
henceforth without a god, disappeared in the crowd. It 
scattered at his approach. 

Meanwhile a fire of aloes, cedar, and laurel was burning 
betwxen the legs of the colossus. The tips of its long wings 
dipped into the flame; the unguents with which it had been 
rubbed flowed like sweat over its brazen limbs. Around the 
circular flagstone on which its feet rested, the children, 
wrapped in black veils, formed a motionless circle; and its 
extravagantly long arms reached down their palms to them 
as though to seize the crown that they formed and carry it 
to the sky. 

The Rich, the Ancients, the women, the whole multitude 
thronged behind the priests and on the terraces of the houses. 
The large painted stars revolved no longer; the tabernacles 
were set upon the ground; and the fumes from the censers 
ascended perpendicularly, spreading their bluish branches 
through the azure like gigantic trees. 

Many fainted ; others became inert and petrified in their 
ecstasy. Infinite anguish weighed upon the breasts of the 
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beholders. The last shouts died out one by one — and the 
people of Carthage stood breathless, and absorbed in the 
longing of their terror. 

At last the high priest of Moloch passed his left hand 
beneath the children’s veils, plucked a lock of hair from their 
foreheads, and threw it upon the flames. Then the men in 
the red cloaks chanted the sacred hymn: 

"Homage to thee, Sun! King of the Two Zones, Self-gene- 
rating Creator, Father and Mother, Father and Son, God and 
Goddess, Goddess and God!” And their voices were lost in 
the outbursts of instruments sounding simultaneously to 
drown the cries of the victims. The eight-stringed schemi- 
niths, the kinnors which had ten strings, and the nebals 
which had twelve, grated, whistled, and thundered. Enor- 
mous leathern bags, bristling with pipes, made a shrill 
clashing noise; the tambourines, beaten with all the players’ 
might, resounded with heavy, rapid blows; and, in spite of 
the fury of the clarions, the salsalim snapped like grass- 
hoppers’ wings. 

The hierodules, with a long hook, opened the seven-storied 
compartments on the body of the Baal. They put meal into 
the highest, two turtle-doves into the second, an ape into the 
third, a ram into the fourth, a sheep into the fifth, and as 
no ox was to be had for the sixth, a tawny hide taken from 
the sanctuary was thrown into it. The seventh compartment 
yawned empty still. 

Before undertaking anything it was well to make trial of 
the arms of the god. Slender chainlets stretched from his 
fingers up to his shoulders and fell behind, where men by 
pulling them made the two hands rise to a level with the 
elbows, and come close together against the belly ; they 
w'ere moved several times in succession w'ith little abrupt 
jerks. Then the instruments were still. The fire roared. 

The pontiffs of Moloch walked about on the great flagstones 
scanning the multitude. 

An individual sacrifice w^as necessary, a perfectly voluntary 
oblation, which was considered as carrying the others along 
with it. But no one had appeared up to the present, and 
the seven passages leading from the barriers to the colossus 
were completely empty. Then the priests, to encourage the 
people, drew bodkins from their girdles and gashed their 
faces. The devotees, who were stretched on the ground 
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outside, were brought within the enclosure. They were 
thrown a bundle of horrible irons, and each chose his own 
torture. They drove in spits between their breasts; they 
split their cheeks; they put crowns of thorns upon their heads; 
then they twined their arms together, and surrounded the 
children in another large circle which widened and con- 
tracted in turns. They reached to the balustrade, they 
threw themselves back again, and then began once more, 
attracting the crowd to them by the dizziness of their motion 
with its accompanying blood and shrieks. 

By degrees people came into the end of the passages; they 
flung into the flames pearls, gold vases, cups, torches, all 
their wealth ; the offerings became constantly more numerous 
and more splendid. At last a man who tottered, a man pale 
and hideous with terror, thrust forward a child ; then a little 
black mass was seen between the hands of the colossus, and 
sank into the dark opening. The priests bent over the edge 
of the great flagstone— and a new song burst forth celebrating 
the joys of death and of new birth into eternity. 

The children ascended slowly, and as the smoke formed 
lofty eddies as it escaped, they seemed at a distance to 
disappear in a cloud. Not one stirred. Their wrists and 
ankles w r ere tied, and the dark drapery prevented them from 
seeing anything and from being recognized. 

Hamilcar, in a red cloak, like the priests of Moloch, was 
beside the Baal, standing upright in front of the great toe 
of its right foot. When the fourteenth child was brought 
every one could see him make a great gesture of horror. 
But he soon resumed his former attitude, folded his arms, 
and looked upon the ground. The high pontiff stood on 
the other side of the statue as motionless as he. His head, 
laden with an Assyrian mitre, was bent, and he was watching 
the gold plate on his breast; it was covered with fatidical 
stones, and the flame mirrored in it formed irisated lights. 
He grew pale and dismayed. Hamilcar bent his brow; and 
they were both so near the funeral-pile that the hems of tlieir 
cloaks brushed it as they rose from time to time. 

The brazen arms were working more quickly. They paused 
no longer. Every time that a child was placed in them the 
priests of Moloch spread out their hands upon him to burden 
him with the crimes of the people, vociferating : ‘‘They are 
not men but oxen !” and the multitude round about repeated: 
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“Oxen! oxen!” The devout exclaimed: “Lord! eat!” and 
the priests of Proserpine, complying through terror with 
the needs of Carthage, muttered the Eleusinian formula: 
“ Pour out rain ! bring forth ! ” 

The victims, when scarcely at the edge of the opening, 
disappeared like a drop of water on a red-hot plate, and 
white smoke rose amid the great scarlet colour. 

Nevertheless the appetite of the god was not appeased. 
He ever washed for more. In order to furnish him with 
a larger supply, the victims were piled up on his hands with 
a big chain above them which kept them in their place. 
Some devout persons had at the beginning wished to count 
them, to see whether their number corresponded with the days 
of the solar year; but others were brought, and it was 
impossible to distinguish them in the giddy motion of the 
horrible arms. This lasted for a long, indefinite time until 
the evening. Then the partitions inside assumed a darker 
glow, and burning flesh might be seen. Some even believed 
that they could descry hair, limbs, and whole bodies. 

Night fell; clouds accumulated above the Baal. The 
funeral-pile, which was flamelesc now, formed a pyramid of 
coals up to his knees; completely red like a giant covered 
with blood, he looked, with his head thrown back, as though 
he were staggering beneath the weight of his intoxication. 

In proportion as the priests made haste, the frenzy of the 
people increased ; as the number of the victims was diminish- 
ing, some cried out to spare them, others that still more 
were needful. The walls, with their burden of people, seemed 
to be giving way beneath the bowlings of terror and mystic 
voluptuousness. Then the faithful came into the passages, 
dragging their children, who clung to them; and they beat 
them in order to make them let go, and handed them over to 
the men in red. The instrument-players sometimes stopped 
through exhaustion; then the cries of the mothers might 
be heard, and the frizzling of the fat as it fell upon the 
coals. The henbane-drinkers crawled on all fours around 
the colossus, roaring like tigers; the Yidonim vaticinated, the 
Devotees sang with their cloven lips; the trellis-work had 
been broken through, all wished for a share in the sacrifice ; 
and fathers, whose children had died previously, cast their 
effigies, their playthings, their preserved bones into the fire. 
Some who had knives rushed upon the rest. They slaughtered 
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one another. The hierodulcs took the fallen ashes at the 
edge of the flagstone in bronze fans, and cast them into the 
air that the sacrifice might be scattered over the town and 
even to the region of the stars. 

The loud noise and great light had attracted the Barbarians 
to the foot of the walls; they clung to the wreck of the 
helepolis to have a better view, and gazed open-mouthed 
in horror. 
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The Carthaginians had not re-entered their houses when the 
clouds accumulated more thickly; those who raised their 
heads towards the colossus could feel big drops on their 
foreheads, and the rain fell. 

It fell the whole night plentifully, in floods; the thunder 
growled ; it was the voice of Moloch ; he had vanquished 
Tanith; and she, being now fecundated, opened up her vast 
bosom in heaven’s heights. Sometimes she could be seen 
in a clear and luminous spot stretched upon cushions of 
cloud ; and then the darkness would close in again as though 
she were still too weary and wished to sleep again ; the 
Carthaginians, all believing that water is brought forth 
by the moon, shouted to make her travail easy. 

The rain beat upon the terraces and overflowed them, 
forming lakes in the courts, cascades on the staircases, and 
eddies at the corners of the streets. It poured in warm 
heavy masses and urgent streams; big frothy jets leaped 
from the corners of all the buildings; it seemed as though 
whitish cloths hung dimly upon the walls, and the washed 
temple roofs shone black in the gleam of the lightning. 
Torrents descended from the Acropolis by a thousand 
paths; houses suddenly gave way, and small beams, plaster, 
rubbish, and furniture passed along in the streams which ran 
impetuously over the pavement. 

Amphoras, flagons, and canvases had been placed out of 
doors; but the torches w r ere extinguished ; brands were 
taken from the funeral-pile of the Baal, and the Carthaginians 
bent back their necks and opened their mouths to drink. 
Others by the side of the miry pools, plunged their arms into 
them up to the arm-pits, and filled themselves so abundantly 
with w r ater that they vomited it forth like buffaloes. The 
freshness gradually spread ; they breathed in the damp air 
with play of limb, and in the happiness of their intoxication, 
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boundless hope soon arose. All their miseries were forgotten. 
Their country w r as born anew. 

They felt the need, as it were, of directing upon others 
the extravagant fury which they had been unable to employ 
against themselves. Such a sacrifice could not be vain ; 
although they felt no remorse they found themselves carried 
away by the frenzy which results from complicity in 
irreparable crimes. 

The Barbarians had encountered the storm in their ill- 
closed tents; and they were still quite chilled on the morrow 
as they tramped through the mud in search oi their stoics 
and weapons, which were spoiled and lost. 

Hamilcar went himself to see ITanno, and, in virtue of his 
plenary powers, entrusted the command to him. The old 
s-uffete hesitated for a few minutes between his animosity and 
his appetite for authority, but he accepted nevertheless. 

Hamilcar next took out a galley armed with a catapult 
at each end. He placed it in the gulf in front of the raft; 
then he embarked his stoutest troops on board such vessels 
as were available He was apparently taking to flight ; 
and running northwards before the wind he disappeared in 
the mist. 

But three days afterwards, when the attack was about to 
begin again, some people arrived tumultuously from the 
Libyan coast. Barca had come among them. He had 
carried off provisions everywhere, and he was spreading 
through the country. 

Then the Barbarians were indignant as thougli he w*ere 
betraying them. Those who were most w'eary of the siege, 
and especially the Gauls, did not hesitate to leave the walls 
in order to try to rejoin him. Spendius wanted to reconstruct 
the helepolis; Matho had traced an imaginary line from his 
tent to Megara and inwardly sworn to follow it, and none of 
their men stirred. But the rest, under the command of 
Autaritus, w^ent off, abandoning the western part of the 
rampart, and so profound was the carelessness exhibited 
that no one even thought of replacing them. 

Narr* Havas spied them from afar in the mountains. 
During the night he led all his men along the seashore on 
the outer side of the Lagoon, and entered Carthage. 

He presented himself as a saviour with six thousand men, 
all carrying meal under their cloaks, and forty elephants 
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laden with forage and dried meat The people flocked 
quickly around them; they gave them names. The sight of 
these strong animals, sacred to Baal, gave the Carthaginians 
even more joy than the arrival of such relief; it was a token 
of the tenderness of the god, a proof that he was at last going 
to interfere in the war to defend them. 

Narr' Havas received the compliments of the Ancients. 
Then he ascended to Salammbo’s palace. 

He had not seen her again since the time when in Hamilcar’s 
tent amid the five armies he had felt her little, cold, soft 
hand fastened to his own ; she had left for Carthage after the 
betrothal. His love, which had been diverted by other 
ambitions, had come back to him; and now he expected to 
enjoy his rights, to marry her, and take her. 

Salammbo did not understand how the young man could 
ever become her master! Although she asked Tanith every 
day for Matho’s death, her horror of the Libyan was growing 
less. She vaguely felt that the hate with which he had 
persecuted her was something almost religious — and she 
would fain have seen in Narr’ Havas’s person a reflection, as 
it were, of that malice which still dazzled her. She desired 
to know him better, and yet his presence would have em- 
barrassed her. She sent him word that she could not 
receive him. 

Moreover, Hamilcar had forbidden his people to admit the 
King of the Nurmdians to see her; by putting off his reward 
to the end of the w f ar he hoped to retain his devotion — and, 
through dread of the suffete, Nan*’ Havas withdrew. 

But he bore himself haughtily towards the Hundred. He 
changed their arrangements. He demanded privileges for 
his men, and placed them on important posts; thus the 
Barbarians stared when they perceived Numidians on the 
towers. 

The surprise of the Carthaginians was greater still when 
three hundred of their own people, who had been made 
prisoners during the Sicilian war, arrived on board an old 
Punic trireme. Hamilcar, in fact, had secretly sent back 
to the Quirites the crews of the Latin vessels, taken before 
the defection of the Tynan towns ; and, to reciprocate the 
courtesy, Rome was now sending him back her captives. She 
scorned the overtures of the Mercenaries in Sardinia, and 
would not even recognize the inhabitants of Utica as subjects. 
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Hiero, who was ruling at Syracuse, was carried away by 
this example. For the preservation of his own States it was 
necessary that an equilibrium should exist between the two 
peoples; he w r as interested, therefore, in the safety of the 
Chanaanites, and he declared himself their friend, and sent 
them twelve hundred oxen, with fifty-three thousand nebels 
of pure wheat. 

A deeper reason prompted aid to Carthage. It was felt 
that if the Mercenaries triumphed, every one, from soldier to 
plate-washer, would rise, and that no government and no 
house could resist them. 

Meanwhile Ham: 1 car was scouring the eastern districts. 
He drove back the Gauls, and all the Barbarians found that 
they were themselves in something like a state of siege. 

Then he set himself to harass them. He would arrive 
and then retire, and by constantly renewing this manoeuvre, 
he gradually detached them from their encampments. 
Spendius was obliged to follow them, and in the end Matho 
yielded in like manner. 

He did not pass beyond Tunis. He shut himself up within 
its walls. This persistence was full of wisdom, for soon 
Narr’ Havas was to be seen issuing from the gate of Khamon 
with his elephants and soldiers. Hamilcar was recalling 
him, but the other Barbarians were already wandering about 
in the provinces in pursuit of the sufTetc. 

The latter had received three thousand Gauls from Clypea. 
He had horses brought to him from Cyrenaica, and armour 
from Brutium, and began the war again. 

Never had his genius been so impetuous and fertile. For 
five moons he dragged his enemies after him. He had an 
end to which he wished to guide them. 

The Barbarians had at first tried to encompass him with 
small detachments, but he always escaped them. They 
ceased to separate. Their army amounted to about forty 
thousand men, and several times they enjoyed the sight of 
seeing the Carthaginians fall back. 

The horsemen of Karr’ Havas w ere what they found most 
tormenting. Often, at times of the greatest weariness, when 
they were advancing over the plains, and dozing beneath the 
w'eight of their arms, a great line of dust would suddenly 
lise on the horizon; there would be a galloping up to them. 
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and a rain of darts would pour from the bosom of a cloud 
filled with flaming eyes. The Numidians in their white 
cloaks would utter loud shouts, raise their arms, press their 
rearing stallions with their knees, and, wheeling them round 
abruptly, would *hen disappear. They had always supplies 
of javelins and dromedaries some distance off, and they 
would return more terrible than before, howl like wolves, 
and take to flight like vultures The Barbarians posted at 
the extremities of the files fell one by one; and this would 
continue until evening, when an attempt would be made to 
•enter the mountains. 

Although they were perilous for elephants, Hamilcar made 
his way in among them. lie followed the long chain which 
extends from the promontory of Hermseum to the top of 
Zagouan. This, they believed, was a device for hiding the 
insufficiency of his troops. But the continual uncertainty in 
which he kept them exasperated them at last more than any 
defeat. They did not lose heart, and marched after him. 

At last one evening they surprised a body of velites amid 
some big rocks at the entrance of a pass between the Silver 
Mountain and the Bead Mountain; the entire army was 
certainly in front of them, for a noise of footsteps and 
clarions could be heard ; the Carthaginians immediately fled 
through the gorge. It descended into a plain , and was shaped 
like an iron hatchet with a surrounding of lofty cliffs The 
Barbarians dashed into it in order to overtake the velites; 
quite at the bottom other Carthaginians were running 
tumultuously amid galloping oxen. A man in a red cloak 
was to be seen; it was the ^uffete; they shouted this to one 
.another; and they were carried away with increased fury and 
joy. Several, from laziness or prudence, had remained on 
the threshold of the pass. But some cavalry, debouching 
from a wood, beat them down upon the rest with blows of 
pike and sabre; and soon all the Barbarians were below in 
the plain. 

Then this great human mass, after sw f aying to and fro for 
some time, stood still; they could discover no outlet. 

Those who were nearest to the pass went back again, but 
the passage had entirely disappeared. They hailed those in 
front to make them go on; they w r ere being crushed against 
the mountain, and from a distance they inveighed against 
their companions, who were unable to find the route again: 
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In fact the Barbarians had scarcely descended when men 
who had been crouching behind the rocks raised the latter 
with beams and overthrew them, and as the slope was steep 
the huge blocks had rolled down pell-mell and completely 
stopped up the narrow opening. 

At the other extremity of the plain stretched a long 
passage, split in gaps here and there, and leading to a ravine 
which ascended to the upper plateau, where the Punic army 
was stationed. Ladders had been placed beforehand in 
this passage against the wall of cliff; and, protected by the 
windings of the gaps, the velites were able to seize and mount 
them before being overtaken. Several even made their way 
to the bottom of the ravine; they were drawn up with cables, 
for the ground at this spot was of moving sand, and so much 
inclined that it was impossible to climb it even on the knees. 
The Barbarians arrived almost immediately. But a port- 
cullis, forty cubits high, and made to fit the intervening 
space exactly, suddenly sank before them like a rampart 
fallen from the skies. 

The suffete’s combinations had therefore succeeded. None 
of the Mercenaries knew the mountain, and, marching as 
they did at the head of their columns, they had drawn on 
the rest. The rocks, which were somewhat narrow at the 
base, had been easily cast down; and, while all were running, 
his army had raised shouts, as of distress, on the horizon. 
Hamilcar, it is true, might have lost his velites, only half of 
whom remained, but he would have sacrificed twenty times 
as many for the success of such an enterprise. 

The Barbarians pressed forward until morning, in compact 
files, from one end of the plain to the other. They felt the 
mountain with their hands, seeking to discover a passage. 

At last day broke; and they perceived all about them a 
great white wall hewn with the pick. And no means of 
safety, no hope ! The two natural outlets from this blind 
alley were closed by the portcullis and the heaps of rocks. 

Then they all looked at one another without speaking. 
They sank down in collapse, feeling an icy coldness in their 
loins, and overwhelming weight upon their eyelids. 

They rose, and bounded against the rocks. But the lowest 
were weighted by the pressure of the others, and were ' 
immovable. They tried to cling to them so as to reach 
the top, but the bellying shape of the great masses rendered 
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all hold impossible. They sought to cleave the ground on 
both sides of the gorge, but their instruments broke. They 
made a large fire with the tent poles, but the fire could not 
brrn the mountain. 

They returned to the portcullis ; it was garnished with 
long nails as thick as stakes, as sharp as the spines of a 
porcupine, and closer than the hairs of a brush. But they 
were animated by such rage that they dashed themselves 
against it. The first were pierced to the backbone, those 
coming next surged over them, and all fell back, leaving 
human fragments and bloodstained hair on those horrible 
branches. 

When their discouragement was somewhat abated, they 
made an examination of the provisions. The Mercenaries, 
whose baggage was lost, possessed scarcely enough for two 
days; and all the rest found themselves destitute — for they 
had been awaiting a convoy promised by the villages of the 
South. 

However, some bulls were roaming about, those which 
the Carthaginians had loosed in the gorge to attract the 
Barbarians. They killed them with lance thrusts and ate 
them, and when their stomachs were filled their thoughts 
were less mournful. 

The next day they slaughtered all the mules to the number 
of about forty ; then they scraped the skins, boiled the entrails, 
pounded the bones, and did not yet despair; the army from 
Tunis had no doubt been warned, and was coming. 

But on the evening of the fifth day their hunger increased ; 
they gnawed their sword-belts, and the little sponges which 
bordered the bottom of their helmets. 

These forty thousand men were massed into the species 
of hippodrome formed by the mountain about them. Some 
remained in front of the portcullis, or at the foot of the 
rocks; the rest covered the plain confusedly. The strong 
shunned one another, and the timid sought out the brave, 
who, nevertheless, were unable to save them. 

To avoid infection, the corpses of the velites had been 
speedily buried ; and the position of the graves w r as no 
longer visible. 

All the Barbarians lay drooping on the ground. A veteran 
would pass between their lines here and there; and they 
would howl curses against the Carthaginians, against 
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ITamilcar, and against Matho, although he was innocent of 
their disaster; but it seemed to them that their pains would 
have been less if he had shared them. Then they groaned, 
and some wept softly like little children. 

They came to the captains and besought them to grant 
them something that would alleviate their sufferings. The 
others made no reply; or, seized with fury, would pick up a 
stone and fling it in their faces. 

Several, in fact, carefully kept a reserve of food in a hole 
in the ground — a few handfuls of dates, or a little meal; 
and they ate this during the night, with their heads bent 
beneath their cloaks. Those who had swords kept them 
naked in their hands, and the most suspicious remained 
standing with their backs against the mountain. 

They accused their chiefs and threatened them. Autaritus 
was not afraid of showing himself. With the Barbaric 
obstinacy which nothing could discourage, he would advance 
twenty times a day to the rocks at the bottom, hoping every 
time to find them perchance displaced; and swaying his 
heavy fur-covered shoulders, he reminded his companions of 
a bear coming forth from its cave in springtime to sec whether 
the snows are melted. 

Spendius, surrounded by the Greeks, hid himself in one 
of the gaps; as he was afraid, he caused a rumour of his 
death to be spread. 

They were now hideously lean; their skin was overlaid 
with bluish marblings. On the evening of the ninth day 
three Iberians died. 

Their frightened companions left the spot. They were 
stripped, and the white, naked bodies lay in the sunshine on 
the sand. 

Then the Garamantians began to prowl slowly round about 
them. They were men accustomed to existence in solitude, 
and they reverenced no god. At last the oldest of the band 
made a sign, and bending over the corpses they cut strips 
from them with their knives, then squatted upon their heels 
and ate. The rest looked on from a distance; they uttered 
cries of horror — many, nevertheless, being, at the bottom of 
their souls, jealous of such courage. 

In the middle of the night some of these approached, and, 
dissembling their eagerness, asked for a small mouthful, 
merely to try, they said. Bolder ones came up ; their number 
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increased; there was soon a crow r d. But almost all of them 
let their hands fall on feeling the cold flesh on the edge of 
their lips; others, on the contrary, devoured it with delight. 

That they might be led away by example, they urged one 
another on mutually. Such as had at first refused went to 
see the Garamantians, and returned no more. They cooked 
the pieces on coals at the point of the sword ; they salted 
them with dust, and contended for the best morsels. When 
nothing was left of the three corpses, their eyes ranged over 
the whole plain to find others. 

But were they not in possession of Carthaginians — twenty 
captives taken in the last encounter, whom no one had 
noticed up to the present? These disappeared; moreover, it 
was an act of vengeance. Then, as they must live, as the 
taste for this food had become developed, and as they were 
dying, they cut the throats of the water-carriers, grooms, and 
all the serving-men belonging to the Mercenaries. They 
killed some of them every day. Some ate much, recovered 
strength, and were sad no more. 

Soon this resource failed. Then the longing was directed 
to the wounded and sick. Since they could not recover, it 
was as well to release them from their tortures; and, as soon 
as a man began to stagger, all exclaimed that he was now 
lost, and ought to be made use of for the rest. Artifices 
were employed to accelerate their death; the last remannt 
of their foul portion was stolen from them; they were trodden 
on as though by inadvertence : those in the last throes, 
wishing to make believe that they were strong, strove to 
stretch out their arms, to rise, to laugh. Men who had 
swooned came to themselves at the touch of a notched blade 
sawing off a limb — and they still slew, ferociously and 
needlessly, to sate their fury. 

A mist, heavy and warm, such as comes in those regions 
at the end of winter, sank on the fourteenth day upon the 
army. This change of temperature brought numerous deaths 
with it, and corruption was developed with frightful rapidity 
in the warm dampness which was kept in by the sides of the ' 
mountain. The drizzle that fell upon the corpses softened 
them, and soon made the plain one broad tract of rottenness. 
Whitish vapours floated overhead ; they pricked the nostrils, 
penetrated the skin, and troubled the sight; and the Bar- 
barians thought that through the exhalations of the breath 
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they could see the souls of their companions. They were 
overwhelmed with immense disgust. They wished for 
nothing more; they preferred to die. 

Two days afterwards the weather became fine again, and 
hunger seized them once more. It seemed to them that 
their stomachs were being wrenched from them with tongs. 
Then they rolled about in convulsions, flung handfuls of 
dust into their mouths, bit their arms, and burst into frantic 
laughter. 

They were still more tormented by thirst, for they had 
not a drop of water, the leathern bottles having been com- 
pletely dried up since the ninth day. To cheat their need 
they applied their tongues to the metal plates on their waist- 
belts, their ivory pommels, and the steel of their swords. 
Some former caravan-leaders t'ghtened their waists with 
ropes. Others sucked a pebble. They drank urine cooled in 
their brazen helmets. 

And they still expected the army from Tunis! The length 
of time which it took in coming was, according to their 
conjectures, an assurance of its early arrival. Besides, 
Matho, who was a brave fellow would not desert them. 
“’Twill be to-morrow ! ” they would say to one another; and 
then to-morrow would pass. 

At the beginning they had offered up prayers and vows, 
and practised all kinds of incantations. Just now their 
only feeling to their divinities was one of hatred, and they 
strove to revenge themselves by believing in them no more. 

Men of violent disposition perished first; the Africans held 
out better than the Gauls. Zarxas lay stretched at full 
length among the Balearians, his hair over his arm, inert. 
Spendius found a plant with broad leaves filled abundantly 
with juice, and after declaring that it was poisonous, so as to 
keep off the rest, he fed himself upon it. 

They were too weak to knock down the flying crows with 
stones. Sometimes when a gypaetus was perched on a 
corpse, and had been mangling it for a long time, a man 
would set himself to crawl towards it with a javelin between 
his teeth. He would support himself with one hand, and 
after taking a good aim, throw his weapon. The white- 
feathered creature, disturbed by the noise, would desist and 
look about in a tranquil fashion like a cormorant on a rock, 
and would then again thrust in its hideous, yellow beak. 
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while the man, in despair, would fall fiat on his face in the 
dust. Some succeeded in discovering chameleons and 
serpents. But it was the love of hfe that kept them alive. 
They directed their souls to this idea exclusively, and clung 
to existence by an effort of the will that prolonged it. 

The most stoical kept close to one another, seated in a 
circle here and there, among the dead in the middle of the 
plain ; and wrapped in their cloaks they gave themselves up 
silently to their sadness. 

Those who had been born in towns recalled the resounding 
streets, the taverns, theatres, baths, and the barbers' shops 
where there are tales to be heard. Others could once more 
see country districts at sunset, when the yellow corn waves, 
and the great oxen ascend the hills again with the plough- 
shares on their necks. Travellers dreamed of cisterns, 
hunters of their forests, veterans of battles; and in the 
somnolence that benumbed them their thoughts jostled 
one another with the precipitancy and clearness of dreams. 
Hallucinations came suddenly upon them; they sought foi 
a door in the mountain in order to flee, and tried to pass 
through it. Others thought that they were sailing in a 
storm and gave orders for the handling of a ship, or else fell 
back in terror, perceiving Punic battalions in the clouds. 
There were some who imagined themselves at a feast, and 
sang. 

Many through a strange mania would repeat the same 
word or continually make the same gesture. Then when 
they happened to raise their heads and look at one another 
they were choked with sobs on discovering the horrible 
ravages made in their faces Some had ceased to suffer, 
and to w r hile away the hours told of the perils which they 
had escaped. 

Death was certain and imminent to all. How many times 
had they not tried to open up a passage ! As to imploring 
terms from the conqueror, by what means could they do so? 
They did not even know where Hamilcar was. 

The wind w T as blowing from the direction of the ravine. 
It made the sand flow" perpetually in cascades over the 
portcullis ; and the cloaks and hair of the Barbarians were 
being covered with it as though the earth were rising upon 
them and desirous of burying them. Nothing stirred; the 
eternal mountain seemed still higher to them every morning. 
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Sometimes flights of birds darted past beneath the blue 
sky in the freedom of the air. The men closed their eyes 
that they might not see them. 

At first they felt a buzzing in their ears, their nails grew 
black, the cold reached to their breasts; they lay upon their 
sides and expired without a cry. 

On the nineteenth day two thousand Asiatics were dead, 
with fifteen hundred from the Archipelago, eight thousand 
from Libya, the youngest of the Mercenaries, and whole tribes 
— in all twenty thousand soldiers, or half the army. 

Autaritus, who had only fifty Gauls left, was going to kill 
himself in order to put an end to this state of things, when 
he thought that he saw a man on the top of the mountain 
in front of him. 

Owing to his elevation this man did not appear taller than 
a dwarf. However, Autaritus recognized a shield shaped 
like a trefoil on his left arm. “A Carthaginian ! 99 he 
exclaimed, and immediately throughout the plain, before 
the portcullis and beneath the rocks, all rose. The soldier 
was walking along the edge of the precipice; the Barbarians 
gazed at him from below. 

Spendius picked up the head of an ox; then having formed 
a diadem with two belts, he fixed it on the horns at the end 
of a pole in token of pacific intentions. The Carthaginian 
disappeared. They waited. 

At last in the evening a sword-belt suddenly fell from 
above like a stone loosened from the cliff. It was made of 
red leather covered w T ith embroidery, with three diamond 
stars, and, stamped in the centre, it bore the mark of the 
Great Council: a horse beneath a palm tree. This was 
Hamilcar’s reply, the safe-conduct that he sent them. 

They had nothing to fear; any change of fortune brought 
with it the end of their woes. They were moved with 
extravagant joy. they embraced one another, they wept. 
Spendius, Autaritus. and Zarxas, four Italiotes, a negro, and 
two Spartans offered themselves as envoys. They were 
immediately accepted. They did not know, however, by 
what means they should get away. 

But a cracking sounded in the direction of the rocks; and 
the most elevated of them, after rocking to and fro, rebounded 
to the bottom. In fact, if they were immovable on the side 
of the Barbarians — for it would have been necessary to urge 
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them up an inclined plane, and they were, moreover, heaped 
together owing to the narrowness of the gorge — on the other, 
on the contrary, it was sufficient to drive against them with 
violence to make them descend. The Carthaginians pushed 
them, and at daybreak they projected into the plain like the 
steps of an immense ruined staircase. 

The Barbarians were still unable to climb them Ladders 
were held out for their assistance; all rushed upon them. 
The discharge of a catapult drove the crowd back; only the 
ten were taken away. 

They walked amid the Clinabarians, leaning their hands 
on the horses’ croups for support. 

Now that their first joy was over they began to harbour 
anxieties. Hamilcar’s demands would be cruel But 
Spendius reassured them. 

“ 1 will speak!” And he boasted that he knew excellent 
tilings to say for the safety of the army. 

Behind all the bushes they met with ambushed sentries,, 
who prostrated themselves before the sword-belt which 
Spendius had placed over his shoulder. 

When they reached the Punic camp the crowd flocked 
around them, and they thought that they could hear whisper- 
ings and laughter. The door of a tent opened. 

Hamilcar was at the very back of it, seated on a stool 
beside a table on which there shone a naked sword He 
was surrounded by captains, who were standing. 

He started back on perceiving these men, and then bent 
over to examine them. 

Their pupils were strangely dilated, and there was a great 
black circle round their eyes, which extended to the lower 
parts of their ears ; their bluish noses stood out between 
their hollow cheeks, which were chinked with deep wrinkles; 
the skin of their bodies was too large for their muscles, and 
was hidden beneath a slate-coloured dust; their lips were 
glued to their yellow teeth; they exhaled an infectious 
odour; they might have been taken for half-opened tombs, 
for living sepulchres. 

In the centre of the tent, on a mat on which the captains 
were about to sit down, there was a dish of smoking gourds. 
The Barbarians fastened their eyes upon it with a shivering 
in all their limbs, and tears came to their eyelids ; nevertheless, 
they restrained themselves. 
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Ilamilear turned away to speak to someone. Then they 
all flung themselves upon it, flat on the ground. Their faces 
were soaked in the fat, and the noise of their deglutition was 
mingled with the sobs of joy which they uttered. Through 
astonishment, doubtless, rather than pity, they were allowed 
to finish the mess. Then when they had risen Ilamilear 
with a sign commanded the man who bore the sword-belt 
to speak. Spendius was afraid ; he stammered. 

Hamilcar, while listening to him, kept turning round on 
his finger a big gold ring, the same which had stamped the 
seal of Carthage upon the sword-belt. He let it fall to the 
ground ; Spendius immediately picked it up ; his servile 
habits came back to him in the presence of his master. The 
others quivered with indignation at such baseness. 

But the Greek raised his voice, and spoke for a long time 
in a rapid, insidious, and even violent fashion, setting forth 
the crimes of Hanno, whom he knew to be Barca’s enemy, and 
striving to move Hamilcar’s pity by the details of their 
miseries and the recollection of their devotion ; in the end 
he became forgetful of himself, being carried away by the 
warmth of his temper. 

Hamilcar replied that he accepted their excuses. Peace, 
then, was going to be concluded, and now it would be a 
definitive one! But he required that ten Mercenaries, chosen 
by himself, should be delivered up to him without weapons 
or tunics. 

They had not expected such clemency; Spendius exclaimed : 
“Ah! twenty if you wish, master f ” 

“No! ten will suffice,” replied Hamilcar quietly. 

They were sent out of the tent to deliberate. As soon as 
they were alone Autaritus protested against the sacrifice of 
their companions, and Zarxas said to Spendius: 

“Why did you not kill him? his sword was there beside 
you ! ” 

“ Him ! ” said Spendius. “ Him ! him ! ” he repeated several 
times, as though the thing had been impossible, and Hamilcar 
were an immortal. 

They were so overwhelmed with weariness that they 
stretched themselves on their backs on the ground, not 
knowing at what resolution to arrive. 

Spendius urged them to yield. At last they consented, 
and went in again. 
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Then the suffete put his hand into the hands of the ten 
Barbarians in tum ; and pressed their thumbs; then he 
rubbed it on his garment, for their viscous skin gave a rude, 
soft impression to the touch, a greasy tingling which induced 
horripilation. Afterwards he said to them: 

“You are really all the chiefs of the Barbarians, and you 
have sworn for them?” 

“Yes!” they replied. 

“Without constraint, from the bottom of your souls, with 
the intention of fulfilling your promises?” 

They assured him that they were returning to the rest in 
order to fulfil them. 

“Well!” rejoined the suffete, “in accordance with the 
convention concluded between myself, Barca, and the 
ambassadors of the Mercenaries, it is you whom I choose 
and shall keep ! ” 

Spendius fell swooning upon the mat. The Barbarians, 
as though abandoning him, pressed close together; and there 
was not a word, not a complaint. 

Their companions, who were waiting for them, not seeing 
them return, believed themselves betrayed. The envoys had 
no doubt given themselves up to the suffete. 

They waited for two days longer; then, on the morning 
of the third, their resolution was taken. With ropes, picks, 
and arrows arranged like rungs between strips of canvas, they 
succeeded in scaling the rocks; and leaving the weakest, 
about three thousand in number, behind them, they began 
their march to rejoin the army at Tunis. 

Above the gorge there stretched a meadow thinly sown 
with shrubs; the Barbarians devoured the buds. Afterwards 
they found a field of beans; and everything disappeared as 
though a cloud of grasshoppers had passed that way. Three 
hours later they reached a second plateau bordered by a belt 
of green hills. 

Among the undulations of these hillocks, silvery sheaves 
shone at intervals from one another; the Barbarians, who 
were dazzled by the sun, could perceive confusedly below 
great black masses supporting them; these rose, as though 
they were expanding. They were lances in towers on 
elephants terribly armed. 

Besides the spears on their breasts the bodkin tusks, the 
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brass plates which covered their sides, and the daggers 
fastened to their knee-caps, they had at the extremity of 
their trunks a leathern bracelet, in which the handle of a 
broad cutlass was inserted; they had set out simultaneously 
from the back part of the plain, and were advancing on both 
sides in parallel lines. 

The Barbarians were frozen with a nameless terror. They 
did not even try to flee. They already found themselves 
surrounded. 

The elephants entered into this mass of men ; and the 
spurs on their breasts divided it, the lances on their tusks 
upturned it like ploughshares; they cut, hewed, and hacked 
with the scythes on their trunks; the towers, which were 
full of phalaricas, looked like volcanoes on the march ; 
nothing could be distinguished but a large heap, whereon 
human flesh, pieces of brass, and blood made white spots, 
grey sheets, and red fuses. The horrible animals dug 
out black furrow's as they passed through the midst of 
it all. 

The fiercest was driven by a Numidian who was crowned 
with a diadem of plumes. He hurled javelins with frightful 
quickness, giving at intervals a long, shrill whistle. The 
great beasts, docile as dogs, kept an eye on him during 
the carnage. 

The circle of them narrowed by degrees; the weakened 
Barbarians offered no assistance ; the elephants were soon in 
the centre of the plain. They lacked space ; they thronged 
half-rearing together, and their tusks clashed against one 
another. Suddenly Narr’ Harvas quieted them, and wheeling 
round they trotted back to the hills. 

Two syntagmata, however, had taken refuge on the right 
in a bend of the ground, had thrown away their arms, and 
were all kneeling with their faces towards the Punic tents 
imploring mercy with uplifted arms. 

Their legs and hands were tied ; then when they were 
stretched on the ground beside one another the elephants 
were brought back. 

Their breasts cracked like boxes being forced; two were 
crushed at every step; the big feet sank into the bodies 
with a motion of the haunches which made the elephants 
appear lame. They went on to the very end. 

The level surface of the plain again became motionless 
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were told by shouts to throw away their swords, and when 
they had done so water vas brought to them. 

While they were drinking, with their faces buried in the 
vases, sixty Carthaginians leaped upon them and killed them 
with stilettos in the back. 

Hamilcar had done this to gratify the instincts of his army, 
and, by means of this treachery, to attach it to his own person. 

The war, then, was ended; at least he believed that it 
was; Matho would not resist; in his impatience the suffete 
commanded an immediate departure. 

His scouts came to tell him that a convoy had been descried, 
departing towards the Lead Mountain. Hamilcar did not 
trouble himself about it. The Meicenaries once annihilated, 
the Nomads would give him no further trouble. The im- 
portant matter was to take Tunis. He advanced by forced 
marches upon it. 

He had sent Narr’ Havas to Carthage with the news of 
his victory; and the king of the Numidians, proud of his 
success, visited Salammbo. 

She received him in her gardens under a large sycamore 
tree, amid pillows of yellow leather, and with Taanach beside 
her. Her face was covered with a white scarf, which, passing 
over her mouth and forehead, allowed only her eyes to be 
seen ; but her lips shone in the transparency of the tissue 
like the gems on her fingers, for Salammbo had both her 
hands wrapped up, and did not make a gesture during the 
whole conversation. 

Narr’ Havas announced the defeat of the Barbarians to 
her She thanked him with a blessing for the services 
which he had rendered to her father. Then he began to tell 
about the whole campaign. 

The doves on the palm trees around them cooed softly, 
and other birds fluttered amid the grass: ring-necked glareolas, 
Tartes^us quails, and Punic guinea-fowl The garden, long 
uncultivated, had multiplied its verdure; coioquintidas 
mounted into the branches of cassias, the asclepias was 
scattered over fields of roses, all kinds of vegetation formed 
entwinings and bowers; and here and there, as in the w’oods, 
sun-rays, descending obliquely, marked the shadow of a leaf 
upon the ground. Domestic animals, grown wild again, fled 
at the slightest noise. Sometimes a gazelle might be seen 
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trailing scattered peacocks' feathers after its little black 
hoofs. The clamours of the distant town were lost in the 
mui muring of the waves. The sky was quite blue, and not 
a sail was visible on the sea. 

Karr' Havas had ceased speaking; Salammbo was looking 
at him without replying. He wore a linen robe with flowers 
painted on it, and with gold fringes at the hem; two silver 
arrows fastened his plaited hair at the tips of his ears; his 
right hand rested on a pike-staff adorned with circles of 
electrum and tufts of hair. 

As she watched him a crowd of dim thoughts absorbed 
her. This young man, with his gentle voice and feminine 
figure, captivated her eyes by the grace of his person, and 
seemed to her like an elder sister sent by the Baals to protect 
her. The recollection of Matho came upon her, nor did she 
resist the desire to learn what had become of him. 

Narr ? Havas replied that the Carthaginians were advancing 
towards Tunis to take it. In proportion as he set forth their 
chances of success and Matho’s weakness, she seemed to 
rejoice in extraordinary hope. Her lips trembled, her breast 
panted. When he finally promised to kdl him himself, she 
exclaimed: “Yes! kill him! It must be so!" 

The Numidian replied that he desired this death ardently, 
since he would be her husband when the war was over. 

Salammbo started, and bent her head. 

But Narr' Havas, pursuing the subject, compared his 
longings to flowers languishing for rain, or to lost travellers 
waiting for the day. He told her. further, that she was 
more beautiful than the moon, better than the wind of 
morning or than the face of a guest. He would bring for 
her from the country of the Blacks things such as there were 
none in Carthage, and the apartments in their house should 
be sanded with gold-dust. 

Evening fell, and odours of balsam w r cre exhaled. For a 
long time they looked at each other in silence, and 
Salammbo’s eyes, in the depths of her long draperies, 
resembled two stars in the 11ft of a cloud. Before the sun 
set he withdrew. 

The Ancients felt themselves relieved of a great anxiety 
when he left Carthage. The people had received him with 
even more enthusiastic acclamations than on the first occa- 
sion. If Hamilcar and the king of the Numidians triumphed 
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alone over the Mercenaries it would be impossible to resist 
them. To weaken Barca they therefore resolved to make 
the aged Hanno, him whom they loved, a sharer in the 
deliverance of Carthage. 

He proceeded immediately towards the western provinces, 
to take his vengeance in the very places which had witnessed 
his shame. But the inhabitants and the Barbarians were 
dead, hidden, or fled. Then his anger was vented upon the 
country. He burnt the ruins of the ruins, he did not leave a 
single tree nor a blade of grass; the children and the infirm, 
that were met with, were tortured; he gave the women to 
his soldiers to be violated before they were slaughtered; the 
most beautiful were thrown into his litter, for his grievous 
disease fired impetuous desires; and he gratified them with 
all the frenzy of a man in despair. 

Often, on the crests of the lnlis, black tents were struck as 
though overturned by the wind, and broad, brilliantly- 
bordered disks, which were recognized as being chariot- 
wheels, revolved with a plain tive sound as they gradually 
disappeared in the valleys. The tribes, which had abandoned 
the siege of Carthage, were wandering in this way through 
the provinces, waiting for an opportunity, or for some 
victory to be gained by the Mercenaries, in order to return. 
But, whether from terror or famine, they all took the roads 
to their native lands, and disappeared. 

Hamilcar was not jealous of Hanno's successes. Neverthe- 
less he was in a hurry to end matters ; he commanded him 
to fall back upon Tunis; and Hanno, who loved his country, 
was under the wails of the town on the appointed day. 

Tor its protection it had its aboriginal population, tw r elve 
thousand Mercenaries, and, in addition, all the Eaters of 
Cncleanness, for like Matho they were riveted to the horizon 
of Carthage, and plcbs and schalischim gazed at its lofty 
walls from afar, looking back in thought to boundless 
enjoyments. With this harmony of hatred resistance was 
briskly organized. Leathern bottles w f ere taken to make 
helmets; all the palm trees in the gardens were cut down 
for lances; cisterns w'ere dug; while for provisions they 
caught on the shores of the Lake big white fish, fed on 
corpses and filth. Their ramparts, kept in ruins now by 
the jealousy of Carthage, were so w^eak that they could be 
thrown down with a push of the shoulder. Matho stopped 
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up the holes in them with the stones of the houses. It was 
the last struggle; he hoped for nothing, and yet he told 
himself that fortune was fickle. 

As the Carthaginians approached they noticed a man on 
the rampart who towered over the battlements from his 
belt upwards. The arrows that flew about him seemed to 
frighten him no more than a swarm of swallows. Extra- 
ordinary to say none of them touched him. 

Hamilcar pitched his camp on the south side; Narr’ 
Havas, to his right, occupied the plain of Rhadcs, and 
Hanno the shore of the lake; and the three generals were 
to maintain tlieir^respective positions, so as all to attack the 
walls simultaneously. 

But Hamilcar wished first to show the Mercenaries that 
he would punish them like slaves He had the ten ambas- 
sadors crucified beside one another on a hillock in front of 
the town. 

At the sight of this the besieged forsook the rampart. 

Matho had said to himself that if he could pass between 
the walls and Narr’ Havas’s tents with such rapidity that 
the Numidians had not time to come out, he could fall upon 
the rear of the Carthaginian infantry, who would be caught 
between his division and those inside. He dashed out 
with his veterans. 

Narr’ Havas perceived him; he crossed the shore of the 
lake, and came to warn Hanno to dispatch men to Ham dear’s 
assistance. Did he believe Barca too weak to resist the 
Mercenaries? Was it a piece of treachery or folly? No one 
could ever learn. 

Hanno, desiring to humiliate his rival, did not hesitate. 
He shouted orders to sound the trumpets, and his whole 
army rushed upon the Barbarians. The latter returned, and 
ran straight against the Carthaginians; they knocked them 
down, crushed them under their feet, and, driving them back 
in this way, reached the tent of Hanno, who was then sur- 
rounded by thirty Carthaginians, the most illustrious of the 
Ancients. 

He appeared stupefied by their audacity; he called for his 
captains. Every one thrust his fist under his throat, voci- 
ferating abuse. The crowd pressed on; and those who had 
their hands on him could scarce retain their hold. However, 
he tried to whisper to them: “I will give you whatever you 
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want! I am rich! Save me!” They dragged him along; 
heavy as he was, his feet did not touch the ground. The 
Ancients had been carried off. His terror increased. “You 
have beaten me! I am your captive! I will ransom myself! 
Listen to me, my friends !” and borne along by all those 
shoulders which were pressed against his sides, he repeated: 
“What are you going to do? What do you want? You 
can see that I am not obstinate ! I have always been 
good-natured ! ” 

A gigantic cross stood at the gate. The Barbarians 
howled: “Here! here!” But he raised his voice still higher; 
and in the names of their gods lie called upon them to lead 
him to the schalischim, because lie wished to confide to him 
something on which their safety depended. 

They paused, some asserting that it was right to summon 
Matlio. He was sent for. 

Hanno fell upon the grass; and he saw around him other 
c rosses also, as though the torture by which he was about 
to perish had been multiplied beforehand; he made efforts to 
convince himself that he was mistaken, that there was only 
one, and even to believe that there were none at all. At last 
he was lifted up. 

“Speak!” said Afatho. 

He offered to give up Ilamilcar; then they would enter 
Carthage and both be kings. 

Matho withdrew, signing to the others to make haste. It 
was a stratagem, he thought, to gain time. 

The Barbarian was mistaken; Hanno was in an extremity 
w'hen consideration is had to nothing, and, moreover, he so 
execrated Hamilcar that he would have sacrificed him with 
all his soldiers on the slightest hope of safety. 

The Ancients were languishing on the ground at the foot 
of the crosses; ropes had already been passed beneath their 
armpits. Then the old suffete, understanding that he must 
die, w’ept. 

They tore off the clothes that were still left on him — and 
the horror of his person appeared. Ulcers covered the 
nameless mass; the fat on his legs hid the nails on his feet; 
from his fingers there hung what looked like greenish strips; 
and the tears streaming through the tubercles on his cheeks 
gave to his face an expression of frightful sadness, for they 
seemed to take up more room than on another human face. 
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His royal fillet, which was half unfastened, trailed with his 
white hair in the dust. 

They thought that they had no ropes strong enough to 
haul him up to the top of the cross, and they nailed him 
upon it, after the Punic fashion, before it was erected. Hut 
his pride awoke in his pain. He began to overwhelm them 
with abuse. He foamed and twisted like a marine monster 
being slaughtered on the shore, and predicted that they 
would all end moie horribly still, and that he would be 
avenged. 

He was. On the other side of the town, whence there now 
escaped jets of flame with columns of smoke, the ambassadors 
from the Mercenaries were in their last throes. 

Some who had swooned at first had just revived in the 
freshness of the wind ; but their chins still rested upon their 
breasts, and their bodies had fallen somewhat, in spite of 
the nails in their arms, which were fastened higher than 
their heads: from their heels and hands blood fell in big 
slow drops, as ripe fruit falls from the branches of a tree — 
and Carthage, gulf, mountains, and plains all appeared to 
them to be revolving like an immense wheel; sometimes a 
cloud of dust, rising from the ground, enveloped them in 
its eddies; they burned with horrible thirst, their tongues 
curled in their mouths, and they felt an icy sweat flowing 
over them with their departing souls. 

Nevertheless they had glimpses at an infinite depth of 
streets, marching soldiers, and the swinging of swords; and 
the tumult of battle reached them dimly like the noise of the 
sea to shipwrecked men dying on the masts of a ship. The 
Italiotes, who were sturdier than the rest, were still shrieking. 
The Lacedaemonians were silent, with eyelids closed ; Zarxas, 
once so vigorous, was bending like a broken reed; the Ethio- 
pian beside him had his head thrown back over the arms of 
the cross; Autaritus was motionless, rolling his eyes; his 
great head of hair, caught in a cleft in the wood. Jell straight 
upon his forehead, and his death-rattle seemed rather to be 
a roar of anger. As to Spend ius, a strange courage had come 
to him; he despised life now in the certainty which he pos- 
sessed of an almost immediate and an eternal emancipation, 
and he awaited death with impassibility. ' 

Amid their swooning, they sometimes started at the brush- 
ing of feathers passing across their lips. Large wings swung 
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shadows around them, croakings sounded in the air; and as 
Spendius’s cross was the highest, it was upon his that the 
first vulture alighted. Then he turned his face towards 
Autaritus, and said slowly to him with an unaccountable 
smile : 

“Do you remember the lions on the road to Sicca?” 

“They were our brothers!” replied the Gaul, as he expired. 

The suffete, meanwhile, had bored through the walls and 
reached the citadel. The smoke suddenly disappeared before 
a gust of wind, discovering the horizon as far as the walls of 
Carthage; he even thought that he could distinguish people 
watching on the platform of Eschmoun ; then, bringing back 
his eyes, he perceived thirty crosses of extravagant size on 
the shore of the Lake, to the left. 

In fact, to render them still more frightful, they had been 
constructed with tent-poles fastened end to end, and the 
thirty corpses of the Ancients appeared high up in the sky. 
They had what looked like white butterflies on their breasts : 
these were the feathers of the arrows which had been shot 
at them from below 

A broad gold ribbon shone on the summit of the highest; 
it hung down to the shoulder, there being no arm on that 
side, and Hamilcar had some difficulty in recognizing Hanno. 
His spongy bones had given way under the iron pins, portions 
of his limbs had come off, and nothing was left on the cross 
but shapeless remains, like the fragments of animals that 
are hung up on huntsmen’s doors. 

The suffete could not have known anything about it; the 
town in front of him masked everything that was beyond 
and behind ; and the captains who had been successively 
sent to the tw r o generals had not reappeared. Then fugitives 
arrived with the tale of the rout, and the Punic army halted. 
This catastrophe, falling upon them as it did in the midst of 
their victory, stupefied them. Hamilcar’s orders were no 
longer listened to. 

Matlio took advantage of this to continue his ravages among 
the Numidians. 

Hanno’s camp having been overthrown, he had returned 
against them. The elephants came out; but the Mercenaries 
advanced through the plain shaking about flaming firebrands, 
which they had plucked from the walls, and the great beasts, 
in fright, ran headlong into the gulf, where they killed one 
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another in their struggles, or were drowned beneath the weight 
of their cuirasses. Narr' Havas had already launched his 
cavalry; all threw themselves face downwards upon the 
ground; then, when the horses were within three paces of 
them, they sprang beneath their bellies, ripped them open 
with dagger-strokes, and half the Numidians had perished 
when Barca came up. 

The exhausted Mercenaries could not withstand his troops. 
They retired in good order to the mountain of the Hot 
Springs. The suffete was prudent enough not to pursue 
them. He directed his course to the mouths of the Macaras. 

Tunis was his; but it was now nothing but a heap of 
smoking rubbish. The ruins fell through the breaches in 
the walls to the centie of the plain; quite in the background, 
between the shores of the gulf, the corpses of the elephants 
drifting before the wind conflicted, like an archipelago of 
black rocks floating on the water. 

Narr’ Havas had drained his forests of these animals, taking 
young and old, male and female, to keep up the war, and the 
military force of his kingdom could not repair the loss. The 
people who had seen them perishing at a distance were 
grieved at it; men lamented in the streets, calling them by 
r heir names like deceased friends: “Ah! the Invincible! the 
Victory! the Thunderer! the Swallow!” On the first day, 
too, there was no talk except of the dead citizens But on 
the morrow the tents of the Mercenaries were seen on the 
mountain of the Hot Springs. Then so deep was the despair 
that many people, especially women, flung themselves head- 
long from the top of the Acropolis. 

Hamilcar’s designs were not known. He lived alone in 
his tent with none near him but a young boy, and no one 
ever ate with them, not even excepting Narr' Havas. Never- 
theless he showed great deference to the latter after Hanno's 
defeat; but the king of the Numidians had too great an 
interest in becoming liis son not to distrust him. 

This inertness veiled skilful manoeuvres. Hamilcar seduced 
the heads of the villages by all sorts of artifices; and the 
Mercenaries were hunted, repulsed, and enclosed like wild 
beasts. As soon as they entered a wood, the trees caught 
fire aroun J them; when they drank of a spring it was poisoned; 
the caves in which they hid in order to sleep were walled up. 
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Their old accomplices, the populations who had hitherto 
defended them, now pursued them; and they continually 
recognized Carthaginian armour in these bands. 

Many had their faces consumed with red tetters; this, they 
thought, had come to them through touching Hanno. Others 
imagined that it was because they had eaten Salammbo’s 
fishes, and far from repenting of it, they dreamed of even 
more abominable sacrileges, so that the abasement of the 
Punic gods might be still greater. They would fain have 
exterminated them. 

In this way they lingered for three months along the 
eastern coast, and then behind the mountain of Selloum, 
and as far as the first sands of the desert. They sought for 
a place of refuge, no matter where. Utica and Hippo-Zarytus 
alone had not betrayed them ; but Hamilcar was encompass- 
ing these two towns. Then they went northwards at hap- 
hazard without even knowing the various routes. Their 
many miseries had confused their understandings. 

The only feeling left them was one of exasperation, 
which went on developing; and one day they found them- 
selves again in the gorges of Cobus and once more before 
Carthage ! 

Then the actions multiplied. Fortune remained equal; 
but both sides were so wearied that they would willingly 
have exchanged these skirmishes for a great battle, provided 
that it were really the last. 

Matho was inclined to carry this proposal himself to the 
suffete. One of his Libyans devoted himself for the purpose. 
All were convinced as they saw him depart that he would 
not return. 

He returned the same evening. 

Hamilcar accepted their challenge. The encounter should 
take place the following day at sunrise, in the plain of 
Rhadcs. 

The Mercenaries wished to know whether he had said 
anything more, and the Libyan added: 

“ As I remained in his presence, he asked me what I was 
waiting for. ‘To be killed!’ I replied. Then he rejoined: 
‘No! begone! that will be to-morrow with the rest.’” 

This generosity astonished the Barbarians; some were 
terrified by it, and Matho regretted that the emissary had 
not been killed. 
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He had still remaining three thousand Africans, twelve 
hundred Greeks, fifteen hundred Campanians, two hundred 
Iberians, four hundred Etruscans, five hundred Samnites, 
forty Gauls, and a troop of Naffurs, nomad bandits met with 
in the date region — in all seven thousand two hundred and 
nineteen soldiers, but not one complete syntagma. They 
had stopped up the holes in their cuirasses with the shoulder- 
blades of quadrupeds, and replaced their brass cothurni by 
ragged sandals. Their garments were weighted with copper 
or steel plates ; their coats of mail hung in tatters about 
them, and scars appeared like purple threads through the 
hair on their arms and faces. 

The wraiths of their dead companions came back to their 
souls and increased their energy; they felt, in a confused 
way, that they were the ministers of a god diffused in the 
hearts of the oppressed, and were the pontiffs, so to speak, of 
universal vengeance ! Then they were enraged with grief 
at what was extravagant injustice, and above all by the 
sight of Carthage on the horizon. They swore an oath to 
fight for one another until death. 

The beasts of burden were killed, and as much as possible 
was eaten so as to gain strength ; afterwards they slept. 
Some prayed, turning towards different constellations. 

The Carthaginians arrived first in the plain. They rubbed 
the edge of their shields with oil to make the arrows glide 
off them easily; the foot-soldiers who wore long hair took 
the precaution of cutting it on the forehead; and Hamilcar 
ordered all bowls to be inverted from the fifth hour, knowing 
that it is disadvantageous to fight with the stomach too full. 
His army amounted to fourteen thousand men, or about 
double the number of the Barbarians. Nevertheless, he 
had never felt such anxiety ; if he succumbed it would mean 
the annihilation of the republic, and he would perish on 
the cross; if, on the contrary, he triumphed, he would reach 
Italy by way of the Pyrenees, the Gauls, and the Alps, and 
the empire of the Barcas would become eternal. Twenty 
times during the night he rose to inspect everything himself, 
down to the most trifling details. As to the Carthaginians, 
they were exasperated by their lengthened terror. Narr’ 
Havas suspected the fidelity of his Numidians. Moreover, the 
Barbarians might vanquish them. A strange weakness had 
come upon him; every moment he drank large cups of water. 
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But a man whom he did not know opened his tent and 
laid on the ground a crown of rock-salt, adorned with hieratic 
designs formed with sulphur, and lozenges of mother-of-pearl ; 
a marriage crown was sometimes sent to a betrothed husband ; 
it was a proof of love, a sort of invitation. 

Nevertheless Hamilcar's daughter had no tenderness for 
Narr J Havas. 

The recollection of Matho disturbed her in an intolerable 
manner; it seemed to her that the death of this man would 
unburden her thoughts, just as people to cure themselves of 
the bite of a viper crush it upon the wound. The king of 
the Numidians wa* depending upon her; he awaited the 
wedding with impatience, and, as it was to follow the victory, 
Salammbo made him this present to stimulate his courage. 
Then his distress vanished, and he thought only of the 
.happiness of possessing so beautiful a woman. 

The same vision had assailed Matho ; but he cast it from 
him immediately, and his love, which he thus thrust back, 
was poured out upon his companions in arms. He cherished 
them like portions of his own person, of his hatred — and he 
felt his spirit higher, and his arms stronger; everything that 
he was to accomplish appeared clearly before him. Jf sighs 
sometimes escaped him, it was because he was thinking of 
Spend ius. 

He drew up the Barbarians in six equal ranks. He posted 
the Etruscans in the centre, all being fastened to a bronze 
chain; the archers were behind, and on the wings he dis- 
tributed the Naffurs, who were mounted on short-haired 
camels, covered with ostrich feathers. 

The suffete arranged the Carthaginians in similar order. 
He placed the Clinabarians outside the infantry next to the 
velites, and the Numidians beyond ; when day appeared, 
both sides were thus in line face to face. All gazed at 
each other from a distance, with round fierce eyes. There 
was at first some hesitation; at last both armies moved. 

The Barbarians advanced slowdy so as not to become out 
of breath, beating the ground wdth their feet ; the centre of 
the Punic army formed a convex curve. Then came the 
burst of a terrible shock, like the crash of two fleets in 
collision. The first rank of the Barbarians had quickly 
opened up, and the marksmen, hidden behind the others, 
discharged their bullets, arrows, and javelins. The curve 
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of the Carthaginians, however, flattened by degrees, became 
quite straight, and then bent inwards; upon this, the two 
sections of the velites drew together in parallel lines, like 
the legs of a compass that is being closed. The Barbarians r 
who were attacking the phalanx with fury, entered the gap ; 
they were being lost ; Matlio checked them — and while the 
Carthaginian wings continued to advance, he drew out the 
three inner ranks of his line ; they soon covered his flanks r 
and his army appeared in triple array. 

But the Barbarians placed at the extremities were the 
weakest, especially those on the left, who had exhausted 
their quivers, and the troop of velites, which had at last 
come up against them, was cutting them up greatly. 

Matho made them fall back, llis right comprised Cam- 
panians, who were armed with axes; he hurled them against 
the Carthaginian left; the centre attacked the enemy, and 
those at the other extremity, who w'ere out of peril, kept the 
velites at a distance. 

Then Hamilcar divided his horsemen into squadrons, 
placed hoplites between them, and sent them against the 
Mercenaries. 

These cone-shaped masses presented a front of horses, and 
their broader sides were filled and bristling with lances. 
The Barbarians found it impossible to resist; the Greek 
foot-soldiers alone had brazen armour, ail the rest had 
cutlasses on the end of poles, scythes taken from the farms, 
or swords manufactured out of the felloes of wheels; the 
soft blades were twisted by a blow, and while they were 
engaged in straightening them under their heels, the Cartha- 
ginians massacred them right and left at their ease. 

But the Etruscans, riveted to their chain, did not stir; 
those who were dead, being prevented from falling, formed 
an obstruction with their corpses; and the great bronze 
line widened and contracted in turn, as supple as a serpent, 
and as impregnable as a wall. The Barbarians would come 
to re-form behind it, pant for a minute, and then i.£t off 
again with the fragments of their weapons in their hands. 

Many already had none left, and they leaped upon the 
Carthaginians, biting their faces like dogs. The Gauls in 
their pride stripped themselves of the sagum ; they showed 
their great white bodies from a distance, and they enlarged 
their wounds to terrify the enemy. The voice of the crier 
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announcing the orders could no longer be heard in the midst 
of the Punic syntagmata ; their signals were repeated by the 
standards* which were raised above the dust, and every one 
was swept away in the swaying of the great mass that 
surrounded him 

Hamilcar commanded the Numidians to advance. But 
the Naffurs rushed to meet them. 

Clad in vast black robes, with a tuft of hair on the top of 
the skull, and a shield of rhinoceros leather, they wielded 
a steel which had no handle, and which they held by a rope; 
and their camels, which bristled all over with feathers, 
uttered long, hoarse duckings. Each blade fell on the 
precise spot, then rose again with a smart stroke carrying off 
a limb with it. The fierce beasts galloped through the 
syntagmata. Some, whose legs were broken, went hopping 
along like wounded ostriches. 

The Punic infantry returned in a body upon the Barbarians, 
and cut them off. Their maniples wheeled about at intervals 
from one another. The more brilliant Carthaginian weapons 
encircled them like golden crowns; there was a swarming 
movement in the centre, and the sun, striking down upon 
the points of the swords, made them glitter with white 
flickering gleams. However, files of CImabarians lay 
stretched upon the plain ; some Mercenaries snatched away 
their armour, clothed themselves in it, and then returned 
to the fray. The deluded Carthaginians were several times 
entangled in their midst. They would stand stupidly 
motionless, or else would back, surge again, and triumphant 
shouts rising in the distance seemed to drive them along 
like derelicts in a storm. Hamilcar was growing desperate; 
all was about to perish beneath the genius of Matho and the 
invincible courage of the Mercenaries! 

But a great noise of tambourines burst forth on the 
horizon. It was a crowd of old men, sick persons, children 
of fifteen years of age, and even women, who, being unable to 
withstand their distress any longer, had set out from Carthage, 
and, for the purpose of placing themselves under the pro- 
tection of something formidable, had taken from Hamilcar’s 
palace the only elephant that the republic now possessed — 
that one, namely, whose trunk had been cut off. 

Then it seemed to the Carthaginians that their country, 
forsaking its walls, was coming to command them to die 
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for her. They were seized with increased fury, and the 
Numidians carried away all the rest. 

The Barbarians had set themselves with their backs to a 
hillock in the centre of the plain. They had no chance of 
conquering, or even of surviving; but they were the best, 
the most intrepid, and the strongest. 

The people from Carthage began to throw spits, larding- 
pins, and hammers, over the heads of the Numidians; those 
whom consuls had feared died beneath sticks hurled by 
women ; the Punic populace was exterminating the Mer- 
cenaries. 

The latter had taken refuge on the top of the hill. Their 
circle closed up after every fresh breach; twice it descended 
to be immediately repulsed with a shock; and the Cartha- 
ginians stretched forth their arms pell-mell, thrusting their 
pikes between the legs of their companions, and raking at 
random before them. They slipped in the blood ; the steep 
slope of the ground made the corpses roll to the bottom. 
The elephant, which w r as trying to climb the hillock, was 
up to its belly; it seemed to be sprawling over them with 
delight; and its shortened trunk, which was broad at the 
extremity, rose from time to time like an enormous leech. 

Then all paused. The Carthaginians ground their teeth as 
they gazed at the hill, where the Barbarians were standing. 

At last they dashed at them abruptly, and the fight began 
again. The Mercenaries would often let them approach, 
shouting to them that they wished to surrender; then, 
with frightful sneers, they would kill themselves at a blow, 
and as the dead fell, the rest w r ouid mount upon them to 
defend themselves. It was a kind of pyramid, which grew 
larger by degrees. 

Soon there were only fifty, then only twenty, only three, 
and lastly only two — a Samnitc armed with an axe, and 
Matho who still had his sword. 

The Samnite with bent hams swept his axe alternately 
to right and left, at the same time warning Matho of the 
blow's that were being aimed at him. “Master, this way! 
that way! stoop down!” 

Matho had lost his shoulder-pieces, his helmet, his cuirass; 
he was completely naked, and more livid than the dead, 
with his hair quite erect, and two patches of foam at the 
corners of his lips — and his sword whirled so rapidly that it 
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formed an aureola around him. A stone broke it near the 
guard ; the Samnite was killed and the flood of Carthaginians 
closed in, they touched Matho. Then he raised both his 
empty hands towards heaven, closed his eyes, and, opening 
out his arms like a man throwing himself from the summit of 
a promontory into the sea, hurled himself among the pikes. 

They moved away before him. Several times he ran 
against the Carthaginians. But they always drew back 
and turned their weapons aside. 

His foot struck against a sword. Matho tried to seize it. 
He felt himself tied by the wrists and knees, and fell. 

Nan*’ Havas had been following him for some time, step by 
step, with one of the large nets used for capturing wild beasts, 
and, taking advantage of the moment when he stooped down, 
had involved him in it. 

Then he was fastened on the elephant with his four limbs 
forming a cross; and all those who were not wounded escorted 
him, and rushed with great tumult towards Carthage. 

The news of the victory had arrived in some inexplicable 
way at the third hour of the night ; the clepsydra of Khamon 
had just completed the fifth as they reached Malqua; then 
Matho opened his eyes. There were so many lights in the 
houses that the town appeared to be all in flames. 

An immense clamour reached him dimly; and lying on his 
back he looked at the stars. 

Then a door closed and he was wrapped in darkness. 

On the morrow, at the same hour, the last of the men left 
in the Pass of the Hatchet expired. 

On the day that their companions had set out, some 
Zaueces who were returning had tumbled the rocks down, 
and had fed them for some time. 

The Barbarians constantly expected to see Matho appear — 
and from discouragement, from languor, and from the 
obstinacy of sick men who object to change their situation, 
they would not leave the mountain; at last the provisions 
were exhausted and the Zaueces went away. It was known 
that they scarcely numbered more than thirteen hundred 
men, and there was no need to employ soldiers to put an 
end to them. 

Wild beasts, especially lions, had multiplied during the 
three years that the war had lasted. Narr’ Havas had held 
a great battue, and — after tying goats at intervals — had run 
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upon them and so driven them towards the Pass of the 
Hatchet; and they were now all living in it when a man 
arrived who had been sent by the Ancients to find out what 
there was left of the Barbarians. 

Lions and corpses were lying over the tract of the plain, 
and the dead were mingled with clothes and armour. Nearly 
all had the face or an arm wanting; some appeared to be 
still intact; others were completely dried up, and their 
helmets were filled with powdery skulls; feet which had lost 
their flesh stood out straight from the knemides; skeletons 
still wore their cloaks; and bones, cleaned by the sun, made 
gleaming spots in the midst of the sand. 

The lions were resting with their breasts against the 
ground and both paws stretched out, winking their eyelids 
in the bright daylight, which was heightened by the reflection 
from the white rocks. Others were seated on their hind- 
quarters and staring before them, or else were sleeping, 
rolled into a ball and half hidden by their great manes; they 
all looked well fed, tired, and dull. They were as motionless 
as the mountain and the dead. Night was falling; the sky 
was striped with broad red bands in the west. 

In one of the heaps, which in an irregular fashion embossed 
the plain, something rose up vaguer than a spectre. Then 
one of the lions set himself in motion, his monstrous form 
cutting a black shadow on the background of the purple 
sky, and when he was quite close to the man, he knocked 
him down with a single blow of his paw. 

Then, stretching himself flat upon him, he slowly drew out 
the entrails with the edge of his teeth. 

Afterwards he opened his huge jaws, and for some minutes 
uttered a lengthened roar which was repeated by the echoes 
in the mountain, and was finally lost in the solitude. 

Suddenly some small gravel rolled down from above. The 
rustling of rapid steps was heard, and in the direction of the 
portcullis and of the gorge there appeared pointed muzzles 
and straight ears, with gleaming, tawny eyes. These were 
the jackals coming to eat what was left. 

The Carthaginian, who was leaning over the top of the 
precipice to look, went back again. 
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There were rejoicings at Carthage — rejoicings deep, uni- 
versal, extravagant, frantic; the holes of the ruins had been 
stopped up, the statues of the gods had been repainted, the 
streets were strewn with myrtle branches, incense smoked 
at the comers of the crossways, and the throng on the 
terraces looked, in their variegated garments, like heaps of 
flowers blooming in the air. 

The shouts of the water-carriers watering the pavement 
rose above the continual screaming of voices ; slaves belonging 
to Hamilcar offered in his name roasted barley and pieces 
of raw meat; people accosted one another, and embiared 
one another with tears; the Tyrian towns were taken, the 
Nomads dispersed, and all the Barbarians annihilated. The 
Acropolis was hidden beneath coloured velaria; the beaks of 
the triremes, drawn up in line outside the mole, shone like 
a dike of diamonds; everywhere there was a sense of the 
restoration of order, the beginning of a new existence, and 
the diffusion of vast happiness: it was the day of Salammbo’s 
marriage with the king of the Numidians. 

On the terrace of the temple of Khamon there were three 
long tables laden with gigantic plate, at which the priests. 
Ancients, and Rich were going to sit, and there was a fourth 
and higher one for Hamilcar, Narr’ Havas, and Salammbo; 
tor as she had saved her country by the restoration of the 
zaimph, the people turned her wedding into a national 
rejoicing, and were waiting in the square below till she 
should appear. 

But their impatience was excited by another and more 
acrid longing: Matho’s death had been promised for the 
ceremony. 

It had been proposed at first to flay him alive, to pour 
ead into his entrails, to kill him with hunger; he should be 
tied to a tree, and an ape behind him should strike him on 
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the head with a stone; he had offended Tanith, and the 
cynocephaluses of Tanith should avenge her. Others were 
of opinion that he should be led about on a dromedary after 
linen wicks, dipped in oil, had been inserted in his body in 
several places — and they took pleasure in the thought of 
the large animal wandering through the streets with this 
man writhing beneath the fires like a candelabrum blown 
about by the wind. 

But what citizens should be charged with his torture, 
and why disappoint the rest? They would have liked a 
kind of death in which the whcle town might take part, 
in which every hand, every weapon, everything Cartha- 
ginian, to the very paving-stones in the streets and the 
waves in the gulf, could rend him, and crush him, and 
annihilate him. Accordingly the Ancients decided that he 
should go from his prison to the square of Khamon without 
any escort, and with his arms fastened to his back; it was 
forbidden to strike him to the heart, in order that he might 
live the longer; to put out his eyes, so that he might see his 
torture through; to hurl anything against his person, or to 
lay more than three fingers upon him at a time 

Although he was not to appear until the end of the day, 
the people sometimes fancied that he could be seen, and the 
crowd would rush towards the Acropolis, and empty the 
streets, to return with lengthened murmurings. Some people 
had remained standing in the same place since the day before, 
and they would call on one another from a distance and show 
their nails which they had allowed to grow, the better to 
bury them in his flesh. Others walked restlessly up and 
down; some were as pale as though they were awaiting their 
own execution. 

Suddenly lofty feather fans rose above the heads, behind 
the Mappalian district. It was Salammbo leaving her palace; 
a sigh of relief found vent. 

But the procession was long in coming ; it marched with 
deliberation. 

First there filed past the priests of the Pataec Gods, then 
those of Esclimoun, of Melkarth, and all the other colleges 
in succession, with the same insignia, and in the same order 
as had been observed at the time of the sacrifice. Xhe 
pontiffs of Moloch passed with heads bent, and the multi- 
tude stood aside from them in a kind of remorse. But 
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the priests of Rabbetna advanced with a proud step, and 
with lyres in their hands; the priestesses followed them in 
transparent robes of yellow or black, uttering cries like birds 
and writhing like vipers, or else whirling round to the sound 
of flutes to imitate the dance of the stars, while their light 
garments wafted puffs of delicate scents through the streets. 

The Kedeschim, with painted eyelids, who symbolized the 
hermaphrodism of the divinity, received applause among 
these women, and, being perfumed and dressed like them, 
they resembled them in spite of their flat breasts and 
narrower hips. Moreover, on this day the female principle 
dominated and confused all things; a mystic lasciviousness 
moved in the heavy air; the torches were already lighted in 
the depths of the sacred woods; there was to be a great 
prostitution there during the night; three vessels had brought 
courtesans from Sicily, and others had come from the desert. 

As the colleges arrived they ranged themselves in the 
courts of the temples, on the outer galleries, and along 
double staircases which rose against the walls, and drew 
together at the top. Files of white robes appeared between 
the colonnades, and the architecture was peopled with 
human statues, motionless as statues of stone. 

Then came the masters of the exchequer, the governors of 
the provinces, and all the Rich. A great tumult prevailed 
below. Adjacent streets were discharging the crowd, hiero- 
dulcs were driving it back with blows of sticks; and then 
Salammbd appeared in a litter surmounted by a purple 
canopy, and surrounded by the Ancients crowned with their 
golden tiaras. 

Thereupon an immense shout arose; the cymbals and 
crotala sounded more loudly, the tambourines thundered, 
and the great purple canopy sank between the two pylons. 

It appeared again on the first landing. Salammbo was 
walking slowly beneath it; then she crossed the terrace to 
take her seat behind on a kind of throne cut out of the 
carapace of a tortoise. An ivory stool with three steps was 
pushed beneath her feet; two negro children knelt on the 
edge of the first step, and sometimes she would rest both 
arms, which were laden with rings of excessive weight, upon 
their heads. 

From ankle to hip she was covered with a network of 
narrow meshes which were in imitation of fish scales, and 
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shone like mother-of-pearl; her waist was clasped by a blue 
zone, which allowed her breasts to be seen through two 
crescent-shaped slashings; the nipples were hidden by car- 
buncle pendants. She had a head-dress made of peacock’s 
feathers studded with gems; an ample cloak, as white as 
snow, fell behind her — and with her elbows at her sides, 
her knees pressed together, and circles of diamonds on the 
upper part of her arms, she remained perfectly upright in a 
hieratic attitude. 

Her father and her husband were on two lower seats, 
Narr* Havas dressed in a light simar and wearing his crown 
of rock-salt, from which there strayed two tresses of hair as 
twisted as the horns of Ammon ; and Hamilcar in a violet 
tunic figured with gold vine branches, and with a battle-sword 
at his side. 

The python of the temple of Eschmoun lay on the ground 
amid pools of pink oil in the space enclosed by the tables, 
and, biting its tail, described a large black circle. In the 
middle of the circle there was a copper pillar bearing a 
crystal egg; and, as the sun shone upon it, rays were emitted 
on every side. 

Behind Salammbo stretched the priests of Tanith in linen 
robes; on her right the Ancients, in their tiaras, formed a 
great gold line, and on the other side the Rich with their 
emerald sceptres a great green line — while quite in the back- 
ground, where the priests of Moloch were ranged, the cloaks 
looked like a wall of purple. The other colleges occupied 
the lower terraces. The multitude obstructed the streets. 
It reached to the housetops, and extended in long files to 
the summit of the Acropolis. Having thus .the people at 
her feet, the firmament above her head, and around her the 
immensity of the sea, the gulf, the mountains, and the 
distant provinces, Salammbo in her splendour was blended 
with Tanith, and seemed the very Genius of Carthage, and 
its embodied soul. 

The feast was to last all night, and lamps with several 
branches were planted like trees on the painted woollen 
cloths which covered the low tables. Large electrum 
flagons, blue glass amphoras, tortoiseshell spoons, and small 
round loaves were crowded between the double row of 
pearl-bordered plates; bunches of grapes with their leases 
had been rolled round ivory vine-stocks after the fashion of 
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the thyrsus; blocks of snow were melting on ebony trays, 
and lemons, pomegranates, gourds, and water-melons formed 
hillocks beneath the lofty silver plate; boars with open jaws 
were wallowing in the dust of spices; hares, covered with 
their fur, appeared to be bounding amid the flowers; there 
were shells filled with forcemeat; the pastry had symbolic 
shapes; when the covers of the dishes were removed doves 
flew out. 

The slaves, meanwhile, with tunics tucked up, were going 
about on tiptoe; from time to time a hymn sounded on the 
lyres, or a choir of voices rose. The clamour of the people, 
continuous as the noise of the sea, floated vaguely around the 
feast, and seemed to lull it in a broader harmony; some 
recalled the banquet of the Mercenaries ; they gave them- 
selves up to dreams of happiness; the sun was beginning to 
go down, and the crescent of the moon was already rising in 
another part of the sky. 

But Salammbo turned her head as though someone had 
called her; the people, who were watching her, followed the 
direction of her eyes. 

The door of the dungeon, hewn in the rock at the foot of 
the temple, on the summit of the Acropolis, had just opened ; 
and a man was standing on the threshold of this black hole. 

He came forth bent double, with the scared look of fallow 
deer when suddenly enlarged. 

The light dazzled him; he stood motionless awhile. All 
had recognized him, and they held their breath. 

In their eyes the body of this victim was something pecu- 
liarly theirs, and was adorned with almost religious splendour. 
They bent forward to see him, especially the women. They 
burned to gaze upon him who had caused the deaths of their 
children and husbands; and from the bottom of their souls 
there sprang up in spite of themselves an infamous curiosity, 
a desire to know him completely, a wish mingled with 
remorse which turned to increased execration. 

At last he advanced; then the stupefaction of surprise 
disappeared. Numbers of arms were raised, and he was 
lost to sight. 

The staircase of the Acropolis had sixty steps. He 
descended them as though he were rolled down in a torrent 
from the top of a mountain; three times he was seen to 
leap, and then he alighted below on his feet. 
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His shoulders were bleeding, his breast was panting with 
great shocks; and he made such efforts to burst his bonds 
that his arms, which were crossed on his naked loins, swelled 
like pieces of a serpent. 

Several streets began in front of him, leading from the 
spot at which he found himself. In each of them a triple 
row of bronze chains fastened to the navels of the Pataec 
gods extended in parallel lines from one end to the other; 
the crowd was massed against the houses, and servants, 
belonging to the Ancients, walked in the middle brandishing 
thongs. 

One of them drove him forward with a great blow; Matho 
began to move. 

They thrust their arms over the chains shouting out that 
the road had been left too wide for him; and he passed 
along, felt, pricked, and slashed by all those fingers; when 
he reached the end of one street another appeared; several 
times he flung himself to one side to bite them; they speedily 
dispersed, the chains held him back, and the crowd burst 
out laughing. 

A child rent his ear; a young girl, hiding the point of a 
spindle in her sleeve, split his cheek; they tore handfuls 
of hair from him and strips of flesh; others smeared his 
face with sponges steeped in filth and fastened upon sticks. 
A stream of blood started from the right side of his neck, 
frenzy immediately set in. This last Barbarian was to them 
a representative of all the Barbarians, and all the army; 
they were taking vengeance on him for their disasters, their 
terrors, and their shame. The rage of the mob developed 
with its gratification; the curving chains were overstrained, 
and were on the point of breaking; the people did not feel 
the blows of the slaves who struck at them to drive them 
back; some clung to the projections of the houses; all the 
openings in the walls were stopped up with heads; and they 
howled at him the mischief that they could not inflict 
upon him. 

It was atrocious, filthy abuse mingled with ironical 
encouragements and with imprecations; and, his present 
tortures not being enough for them, they foretold to him 
others that should be still more terrible in eternity. 

This vast baying filled Carthage with stupid continuity. 
Frequently a single syllable — a hoarse, deep, and frantic 
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intonation — would be repeated for several minutes by the 
entire people. The walls would vibrate with it from top to 
bottom, and both sides of the street would seem to Matho 
to be coming against him, and carrying him off the ground, 
like two immense arms stifling him in the air. 

Nevertheless he remembered that he had experienced 
something like it before. The same crowd was on the 
terraces, there were the same looks and the same wrath; 
but then he had walked free, all had then dispersed, for 
a God covered him; and the recollection of this, gaining 
precision by degrees, brought a crushing sadness upon him. 
Shadows passed before his eyes; the town whirled round in 
his head, his blood streamed from a wound in his hip, he felt 
that he was dying; his hams bent, and he sank quite gently 
upon the pavement. 

Someone went to the peristyle of the temple of Melkarth, 
took thence the bar of a tripod, heated red-hot in the coals, 
and, slipping it beneath the first chain, pressed it against his 
wound. The flesh was seen to smoke; the hootings of the 
people drowned his voice; he was standing again. 

Six paces farther on, and he fell a third and again a fourth 
time; but some new torture always made him rise. They 
discharged little drops of boiling oil through tubes at him; 
they strewed pieces of broken glass beneath his feet; still 
he walked on. At the corner of the street of Satheb he leaned 
his back against the wall beneath the penthouse of a shop, 
and advanced no farther. 

The slaves of the Council struck him with their whips of 
hippopotamus leather, so furiously and long that the fringes 
of their tunics were drenched with sweat. Matho appeared 
insensible; suddenly he started off and began to run at 
random, making a noise with his lips like one shivering 
with severe cold. He threaded the street of Boudes, and the 
street of Soepo, crossed the Green Market, and reached the 
square of Khamon. 

He now belonged to the priests; the slaves had just dis- 
persed the crowd, and there was more room. Matho gazed 
round him and his eyes encountered Salammbo. 

At the first step that he had taken she had risen; then, 
as he approached, she had involuntarily advanced by degrees 
to* the edge of the terrace; and soon all external things were 
blotted out, and she saw only Matho. Silence fell in her 
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soul — one of those abysses wherein the whole world dis- 
appears beneath the pressure of a single thought, a memory, a 
look. This man who was walking towards her attracted her. 

Excepting his eyes he had no appearance of humanity 
left; he was a long, perfectly red shape; his broken bonds 
hung down his thighs, but they could not be distinguished 
from the tendons of his wrists, which were laid quite bare; 
his mouth remained wide open; from his eye-sockets there 
darted flames which seemed to rise up to his hair — and the 
wretch still walked on ! 

He reached the foot of the terrace. Salammbo was leaning 
over the balustrade; those frightful eyeballs were scanning 
her, and there rose within her a consciousness of all that he 
had suffered for her. Although he was in his death agony 
she could see him once more kneeling in his tent, encircling 
her waist with his arms, and stammering out gentle words; 
she thirsted to feel them and hear them again; she did not 
want him to die! At this moment Matho gave a great start; 
she was on the point of shrieking aloud. He fell backwards 
and did not stir again. 

Salammbo was home back, nearly swooning, to her throne 
by the priests who flocked about her. They congratulated 
her; it was her work. All clapped their hands and stamped 
their feet, howling her name. 

A man darted upon the corpse. Although he had no 
beard he had the cloak of a priest of Moloch on his shoulder, 
and in his belt that species of knife which they employed for 
cutting up the sacred meat, and which terminated, at the end 
of the handle, in a golden spatula. He cleft Matho’s breast 
with a single blow, then snatched out the heart and laid it 
upon the spoon; and Schahabarim, uplifting his arm, offered 
it to the sun. 

The sun sank behind the waves ; his rays fell like long 
arrows upon the red heart. As the beatings diminished the 
planet sank into the sea; and at the last palpitation it 
disappeared. 

Then from the gulf to the lagoon, and from the isthmus to 
the pharos, in all the streets, on all the houses, and on all 
the temples, there was a single shout; sometimes it paused, 
to be again renewed; the buildings shook with it; Carthage 
was convulsed, as it were, in the spasm of titanic joy and 
boundless hope. 
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Narr’ Havas, drunk with pride, passed his left arm beneath 
Salammbo’s waist in token of possession; and taking a gold 
patera in his right hand, he drank to the Genius of Carthage. 

Salammbo rose like her husband, with a cup in her hand, 
to drink also. She fell down again with her head lying over 
the back of the throne — pale, still, with parted lips — and 
her loosened hair hung to the ground. 

Thus died Hamilcar’s daughter for having touched the 
mantle of Tanith. 



APPENDIX 

Sainte-Beuve's articles of Salammbd , which originally appeared in La 
Constitutionnel , offer an interesting glimpse of the great critic in one 
erf his feline, destructive moods. Seldom has the art of malicious 
denigration found more striking expression. Everything in this 
review is calculated to give a false impression of Flauberrs novel — 
even Sainte-Beuve’s own style, which, as if infected by the mono- 
tony of its subject, affects for the occasion a deliberate ponderosity and 
a most perfidious drabness. The following translation has been made 
specially for this edition by Professor F. C. Green. 

Monday, 8th December, 1862. 

*' SALAMMBO ’* 

This book, so eagerly awaited, which has occupied M. Flaubert 
far several years, has at last appeared. We will forget our 
relations with the author, our friendship even for him, and 
render to his talent the greatest token of esteem which can be 
accorded to it, that of a judgment at once attentive, impartial, 
and free of all complaisance. 

I 

After the success of Madame Bovary , after all the stir made by 
this remarkable novel and the praise mingled with objections 
which it had excited, it seemed as if everybody had unanimously 
agreed to ask M. Flaubert to begin at once another book which 
should be a pendant to the first and, in part, a contrast to it. 
The general desire was that his pictorial vigour, his power of 
penetration, his outspokenness might be transferred, applied 
to another subject equally topical, equally alive but less circum- 
scribed, less cabined and confined between a small number of 
unestimable or unamiable characters. Human nature is perhaps 
not wholly drab, low, or perfidious; there is decency, nobility, 
tenderness, or charm in certain characters : why not try to meet 
some of them— even one — in the midst of the inevitable stupidity, 
malice, or folly? The author of Madame Bovary was told this; 
he was urged to begin again without exactly repeating himself, 
to assure his previous success by another, somewhat different 
one, yet still on the same terrain of reality and of modern life. 
He had raised a great many questions and disputes; a battle 
had been engaged in his name. Those who admired his art and 
big power sensed, however, some of his defects ; those too-con- 
tinuous descriptions, that perpetual tension which made each 
abject stand out, arresting the attention. It was hoped thus, 
that without relinquishing any of his audacity or any of/ the 
vigour of the sincere artist, he would purge his next work of 
the slightest suspicion of eroticism and of any malicious and 
suggestive subtleties. The artist has, of course, rights, including 
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even the right to paint the nude; but he requires, in order to 
absolve and justify him, a certain seriousness, passion, frankness 
of intention, and force of truth. 

Since the appearance of Madame Bovary , the question of 
realism had been constantly cropping up; critics asked themselves 
whether truth v'as everything, whether a choice should not be 
exercised and, since complete, indiscriminate presentation was 
not possible, where then should one stop ? Such theoretic 
questions are insoluble and interminable: there is nothing like 
works — not the old ones, cold or tempered down, but present- 
day, palpitating works — for bringing to the debate an argument 
which can be appreciated by everybody — a decisive and trium- 
phant success. M. Flaubert was asked to produce such a work: 
for years our century has needed a great new artist, it demands 
him: out of sheer despair it is sometimes ready to invent him. 
A writer of talent, but of lesser talent, who came after M. Flaubert 
and, following in his tracks, seemed for a moment as if he were 
to draw upon himself all that storm of noise and clamour which 
the former had aroused. Round the name of M. Feydeau arose 
a very lively battle which more justly should have arisen round 
a new work by M. Flaubert Rut as that work was lacking and 
was still awaited, the excited critics and public, in its absence, 
threw themselves on what was presented in its place and which 
in a certain sense was substituted for it What was M. Flaubert 
doing all this time ? Why did he not respond to the appeal or 
appear at the rendezvous assigned to him by the general voice 
of curiosity and of good will One wondered why, and soon it 
was known that as a proud and ironical artist who admits 
allegiance neither to the public nor to his own success, resist- 
ing all counsel and instruction, obstinate and indexible, he 
was for a time abandoning the modern novel, in which he had 
at the first effort almost excelled, and that he was betaking 
himself elsewhere with his tastes, his predilections, his secret 
ambitions A traveller in the Orient, he wanted to see once 
more countries which he had traversed, and to study them anew 
the better to paint them; an antiquary, he was in love wdth a 
lost, annihilated civilization, and aimed at no less than to 
resuscitate, to re-create it entirely. Ret others go and amuse 
themselves, immobilized in these worn-out lands of Rome. 
Greece, and Byzantium. He had deliberately set out to choose 
a country of monsters and of ruins — Africa — not Egypt, already 
too often described, too civilized, too well-known, but a city 
whose very site has long aroused doubts in savants, an extinct 
nation whose very language is abolished, and in the annals of 
that nation an event winch awakens no illustrious memory and 
which forms part of the most ungrateful history. Such was 
his new subject, strange, remote, savage, thorny, almost inac- 
cessible; the impossible, nothing less, tempted him: we were 
waiting for him on our own fields, somewhere in Touraine, in 
Picardy, or, once more, in Normandy. Good people, you had 
your trouble for naught, he had gone to Carthage. 
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The Subject 

Let us respect the will of the artist, his caprice, and, after our 
little murmur, allow ourselves to be meekly led whither it 
pleases him to lead us. But at least let us know what elements 
he originally disposed of, so as to be in a position to judge what 
he has done with them and what he has added from his own store. 

In the year of Rome 507, of Carthage 605, and 241 b.c., the 
first Punic War having ended, the Carthaginians, who had been 
forced by their recent defeats to sign a disadvantageous treaty 
with the Romans, had to bear the brunt of another war against 
their own soldiers, the Mercenaries, who had served under their 
generals in Sicily. It is this war, that lasted not less than 
three and a half years and was signalized by cruelties without 
example even in those cruel times, cruelties themselves surpassed 
and finally crowned by a vast scene of cannibalism, which the 
.mthor of SalummbS has taken as the basis and canvas of his 
work, a novel or sort of poem in prose. 

Polybius is here our principal guide. He considered he ought 
to insist upon this atrocious war, which some had qualified as 
inexpiable, and from it drew a political lesson on the dangers 
that beset a state when it uses foreign troops, especially when 
the latter are, like these, heterogeneous and collected from 
all quarters. 

Gisco, a Carthaginian general, the governor of Lilvbeon, 
entrusted with the command after the resignation of the general- 
issimo, Hanuicar, had foreseen the danger, and in order to avert 
it, had sent back from Sicily to Africa the foieign troops which 
were going to be disbanded only piecemeal and 111 detachments; 
but the Carthaginians, instead of paying these new-comers as 
they arrived, and instead of sending them away before they 
became numerous, had delayed payment of their salary under 
various pretexts; and soon these strangers concentrated in 
Carthage, committing disorders there which forced a decision. 
It was then that, after the payment of a small instalment, 
consent was obtained from the officers to lead them off to Sicca, 
a few days' march into the interior, but instead of keeping in 
Carthage itself as, by the way, the Mercenaries had requested, 
their wives, children, and their booty, which might later have 
served both as guarantees and hostages, they were expelled and 
told to carry off all their belongings As a result, there was 
in Sicca an unusual gathering, resembling the halting-place of 
a whole collection of nations on the march. Finding themselves 
with leisure, and completely abandoned to their own resources, 
counting their forces and feeling their needs increase, they 
became exalted m their pretensions. The mass fermenled : 
ambitious chiefs fanned the breath of sedition, and when Hanno, 
commanding for the Carthaginians in Africa, went to Sicca and 
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when, instead of paying the whole of the promised salaries, he 
spoke of reductions and of sacrificing part ot the debt, you can 
imagine how he was received. Hanno's own propositions, 
already so ill calculated to satisfy the interested parties, were 
next distorted by perfidious interpreters, who reported them in 
all sorts of tongues to this motley multitude composed of 
Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians, Baleares, of Greeks of the worst 
sort, and especially of Africans; here, indeed, one might say that 
the majority of those who translated, betrayed. In an outburst 
of fury which seized them on hearing these proposals of Hanno 
thus fraudulently transmitted, the Mercenaries set out to the 
number of twenty thousand, and to reinforce their threats, 
encamped on the shores of Tunis in sight of Carthage, about a 
league away. The terrified Carthaginians sent them provisions; 
every day the senate dispatched to them new parlementaires 
and yielded to all their requests in detail: to settle the bulk of 
the matter it was agreed to entrust it to Gisco, that very 
general who had commanded the foreigners in Sicily, who knew 
as well as Hamilcar their services and exploits, and who had more 
hold over them than Hanno, general of the interior. 

Gisco almost succeeded in the arrangement which was 
under negotiation when two men, whose names have been 
preserved by history, threw obstacles in his path : a certain 
Campanian called Spendius, formerly a slave with the Romans, 
a strong man, bold to the point of rashness, who feared, if the 
business was arranged, that he would be handed back to Ins 
master as a fugitive; and a certain Mathos, an African who, 
having been engaged in the first sedition, had every interest in 
pushing matters to a crisis These two men oppose any recon- 
ciliation and stir up the crowds in every way. The officers are 
powerless to maintain order, several perish: in these rabbles of 
foreigners of every nation, the only word, says Polybius, which 
was understood by all indiscriminately, and which seemed to 
belong to every language because it was constantly in use, was 
the word strike. Gisco sees himself arrested in the midst of 
liis efforts to arbitrate; his treasury is pillaged, and he himself 
with those of his suite are thrown into prison after all sorts of 
humiliating treatment. War breaks out, the most abominable 
of wars 

The Mercenaries, strangers though they were in Carthage, 
included in their ranks a great many Africans; these found a 
way of interesting the African provinces in their resentment. 
One can very well perceive, by the ease with which they got 
towns and whole provinces to rise, that the Carthaginians were, 
properly speaking, conquering colomsts who had settled chiefly 
on the coasts but who had not fused with the native populations, 
who dominated them, or if necessary exploited them, and were 
not popular. Consequently, like the Romans, they had here 
their social war and to some extent their slave war. 

This internal war thus treacherously conducted against 
Carthage by Mathos and Spendius, an African and a slave, was 
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characterized by vicissitudes of all sorts. Hanno, an incapable 
Carthaginian general, who would have been good only as a 
quartermaster, brought matters within an ace of disaster. In 
his place they nominated Hamilcar Barca, the father of Hannibal, 
as clever a captain as he was a firm, vigorous statesman. He 
had a first brilliant victory, won as a result of an unexpected 
and bold march across the mouth of a river, the Macaras, which 
was sanded up and fordable during certain winds: Hamilcar, 
who had observed this peculiar circumstance, used it to envelop 
and surprise the enemy. His reputation, and the high esteem 
which he inspired, attracted to him the alliance of a certain 
Numidian chief named Naravase, who had been at first with 
the rebels but who suddenly deserted and came offering himself 
and his horsemen. Hamilcar, seeing the enthusiasm and 
ingenuity of this young man, promised to give him his daughter 
in marriage on condition that he remained faithful to the 
Carthaginians. 

Despite his first successes Hamilcar, having associated with 
Hanno, then with a general who succeeded the latter, lost the 
advantages and superiority which he had originally acquired 
over the enemy. The two towns which had remained hitherto 
faithful to Carthage. Utica and Hippone-Zarytus. gave themselves 
up to the strangers Carthage herself was besieged, close- 
pressed. However, Hamilcar — why, it is difficult to explain — 
once more got the upper hand, and after a series of marches 
and of actions cleverly arranged, managed to surround the 
foreigners m a place, a sort of enclosed field called the Hatchet, 
because the ground offered some resemblance to this instrument; 
there he first of all reduced them to such a state of famine that 
they w r ere obliged to devour each other: and finally, after seizing 
their chiefs who had come to parley with him, wuth elephants 
he crushed or hacked to pieces the whole of the army, not one 
soldier of which escaped : it was not less than forty thousand 
men strong. 

Mathos was there with his army; they went to besiege him in 
Tunis and warn him of the fate which awaited him. They 
crucified Spendius and the other captured chiefs in full view of 
the besieged. There Mathos had another return of good fortune; 
in a sortie he defeated Hamilcar's colleague, and having taken 
him. subjected him to the same torture which had been inflicted 
upon Spendius, attaching him ignominiously to the same cross. 
However, once for all Hamilcar got the better of Mathos, who 
had taken the field again, and making him prisoner delivered 
him up to the fury of the Carthaginians who, on the day of 
triumph, glutted their vengeance on his person by a thousand 
cruelties. 

Such in brief was the war, horrible among all others, and of 
which Polybius has said that he knew none in which barbarity 
and impiety had been carried to greater lengths. 

This is what M Flaubert has chosen as the basis and subject 
of his tale, and which he has tried to paint in all the details of 
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its atrocities, offering at as a sort of type of warfare among the 
Ancients, or at least among the peoples of Africa. One is 
inclined to believe that the refinements of cruelty there exercised 
tempted him, and that in it he saw a series of appetizing scenes 
for a pen which is attracted by every sort of reality, but which, 
whilst seeking and pursuing everywhere the truth, appears to- 
love and cherish it especially where it is harsh and frightful. 


Ill 

Analysis of the Book 

However, all this had to be animated, blocked in, motivated : 
it needed a crown, a flame — prestige. It is here that we clearlv 
perceive the out lines of M Flaubert's project. In love with 
reality, all he had as his groundwork and authentic text was a 
narrative of several pages, he had to invent or discover all the 
details, all the accessories. Here he saw quite a natural and 
necessary opportunity for resuscitating Carthage and its ruins, 
which since the time of Manus had been razed to the ground* 
Archaeology is in fashion * it is no longer an auxiliary, but if we 
do not take care it will become the mistress of history. It will 
not be ignored. Henceforth a medal, an inscription, a fragment 
of discovered wall, a piece of pottery, will be respectable and 
almost sacred objects: ingenious savants have managed to 
extract from these fragments, apparently so mutilated and dry, 
conclusions of every sort and of great value. We must not, 
however, exaggerate, and when all we know of the details of a 
civilization is what we learn from excavations, and when these 
excavations have so far yielded as little as has the soil of Carthage, 
one is considerablv perplexed, despite the works of Beul6 and 
Falbe, as to how all this should be set up again and reconstituted. 
Nevertheless M Flaubert, a traveller in the East, in Syria, in 
Egypt, and in North Africa, with the help of the landscape 
which he knows so well how to read, w r ith the help of racial mceurs 
and features which are more persistent here than elsewhere, and 
by means of inductions applicable to peoples of the same stock 
and to civilizations of the same origin, has thought he could 
compare and group in one and the same cadre a mass of facts, 
notions, conjectures He has flattered himself that he could 
animate the ensemble which he calls Carthage in such a manner 
as to interest us in, and at the same time initiate us into, Punic 
life, which has vanished, leaving no direct evidence of its exist- 
ence. I think I have defined the task which he has undertaken, 
in all its complexity and horrible difficulty. 

There exists no historian and poet of Carthage. All we have 
is the account of the voyage round Africa, the Periplus of that 
Hanno of whom Montesquieu has so magnificently said : " Hanno's 
Account is a fine fragment of antiquity: the same man who 
executed it has written it; he puts no ostentation into his writings. 
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"The great captains write their actions with simplicity because 
they are more glorious for what they have done than for what 
they have said. The matter is like the style. It borders not 
on the miraculous. . . Note carefully, by the way, that 

this single monument which we possess of Carthaginian literature 
is simple and nowise strange or emphatic. Apart from this, 
the most direct evidence we have regarding the Carthaginians 
is that of Aristotle and Polybius, two supremely reasonable 
men, who also give us concerning them only sound ideas. To 
tell the truth, anc'ent Carthage interested writers only because 
of two things, immortal for different reasons, one true, the other 
fictitious: Hannibal and Dido; the latter the most touching 
•creation bequeathed to us by the poetry of the Ancients ; the 
former because of the obstacles of every sort which he encoun- 
tered on his glorious path and the genius which he displayed in 
conquering them, offering "the most beautiful spectacle fur- 
nished us by Antiquity." Again I quote from Montesquieu. 
These two great names apart, the finest, it is true, and the most 
arresting amongst all those of poetry and of history, writers 
know very little, and care little too, about Carthage and its inner 
life. The very ignorance regarding the ordinary, everyday life 
■of this people left the field all the freer for M. Flaubert. He 
has taken generous advantage of the fact: he has created afresh 
its city and its inhabitants and, piquant circumstance! in 
arbitrarily exposing and depicting such strange characters and 
customs, so similar in every point to monstrosities, by dint of 
■shutting himself up with them and living in them he believes he 
is being simply true, realistic; that he is merely reproducing an 
•exact or approximate picture of what happened or existed in 
fact. But I will postpone all consideration of the work and 
proceed to the analysis of Salammbrt. 

The narrative, which is divided into fifteen chapters or 
tableaux, begins at the moment when the Mercenaries, crowded 
together m Carthage, perturb the population and the magistrates. 
They are seated at a great banquet celebrating the anniversary 
•of one of their Sicilian victories, and for this military orgy they 
have been given the very gardens of Hamilcar, their former 
general, then absent from Carthage and, for the moment, out 
■of favour wdth his fellow-citizens. The feast is vividly described, 
with its giadations of gaiety, drunkenness, exaltation, and 
•delirium. Every species and every nation of soldiers is depicted, 
with its manner, its gestures, its armour. In a moment of 
fermentation the slaves of Hamilcar are set free. Spendius, 
who will be one of the future generals of the Mercenaries, is of 
their number. No sooner is he introduced into the assembly 
than, after having thanked his liberators, he fans the flame and 
the spirit of discord by remarking that the Mercenaries have 
not been given for the banquet the goblets reserved for the 
sacred legion: this was a legion of young patricians. imme- 
diately the soldiers, believing themselves despised, demand 
these goblets of honour, which are preserved in a temple, and 
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which are refused them. Gisco f the Carthaginian general, is 
obliged to come in person at that hour of the night, to furnish 
explanations which merely irritate them. From spite, and 
beside themselves, they then swoop down on Hamilcar's private 
gardens and break into the enclosure, where were little ponds 
filled with fish belonging to the Barca family, fish with precious 
stones and rings in their gills, a species of household gods, of 
aquatic penates. The Barbarians amuse themselves by catching 
and killing these fish. Then, attracted by the tumult, Salammb6 
descends from the upper story which she inhabits in the palace. 
Salamrabo, the sister or half-sister of Hannibal — a sister on the 
father's side — is a virgin who lives in the observance of sacred 
practices. She is, however, only half a priestess, or rather she 
is merely devout and, as one might say, a novice. She has 
been nourished and has lived in the contemplation, the cult of 
the goddess Tanith, the eternal Venus, the feminine principle, 
just as Moloch is the male principle. Living beside eunuch 
priests consecrated to the goddess, and whom she often assembles 
in her house, Salarnmbo has remained isolated in a very special 
retreat, wrapped in reverie, innocence, and mysticism. She 
adores the voluptuous and fecund goddess only under her most 
ethereal and purest form, that of the moon; she is a sentimental 
Elvire who has one foot in the Sacrd-Cceur: 

No one as yet was acquainted with her. It was only known that 
she led a retired life, engaged in pious practices. Some soldiers bad 
seen her in the night on the summit of her palace kneeling before the 
stars amid the eddyings from kindled perfuming- pans. It was the 
moon that had made her so pale, and there was something from the 
gods that enveloped her like a subtle vapour. Her eyes seemed to 
gaze far beyond terrestial space. She bent her head as she walked, and 
in her right hand she carried a little ebony lyre. 

She descends then into the midst of the Barbarians , walking 
with measured steps , hampered somewhat by a sort of little 
golden chain which she drags between her feet, followed by a 
procession of beardless and effeminate priests singing in a shrill 
voice a song to the goddess, while she herself deplores the los.s 
of her sacred fish. She threatens if the uproar continues to 

"wYCei Win tA Win home, Wifc \ftas3L 

which sleeps upstairs on lotus leaves: " Z shall whistle. He will 

follow me, and if I climb into my galley he will run in the wake 
of my ship on the foam of the waves." 

All that she sings is harmonious; she expresses herself in an 
old Canaamtish idiom which the Barbarians do not understand, 
but which astonishes them all the more. This language, which 
apparently was that of the Punic religion, is like the liturgical 
Latin of the Middle Ages, or like Sanscrit in India, a sacred 
language unintelligible to the vulgar. In any case, as soon 
as Salarnmbo shows herself, she is at once recognized by her 
gait and by her whole demeanour, less as a sister of Hannibal 
than as a sister of the Gaulish goddess, Velleda, transplanted. 
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out of her element, but obviously of the same family under her 
disguise. 

M. Flaubert, in this laboriously artistic work, has simply 
taken up and continued for Punic civilization the same epic 
enterprise which Chateaubriand attempted in the Martyrs , more 
than forty years ago, for the ancient Graeco- Roman civilization 
at grips with Christianity. In his turn he renews this great 
effort, under peculiar circumstances, very much less advan- 
tageous, if we consider merely the sources, the matter, and the 
interest, and yet with a more marked, a more formal, intention 
and pretension of restoring the whole past. By the manner in 
which he emphasizes each detail, each relevant point, he seems 
to have wanted to make not a poem but rather a real and true 
picture. Now, I ask at this stage (and each may judge this 
matter for himself) whether by introducing and communicating 
to the little number of positive facts given by Polybius and 
repeated by other historians, a religious and mystic element of 
such conjectural novelty and, later, an element of amorous and 
absolutely romantic passion, he is not simply writing a poem ot 
his own invention ? But I will continue my exposition. 

Salammbo, whose lament is understood only by the feeble 
trembling priests who accompany her , nevertheless seduces the 
Barbarians, or at least some of them. There is in particular a 
young Numidian chief who devours her with his eyes . it is this 
same Naravase (here Narr' TIavas) whom the good Rollin, who 
was not very particular, calls "a young nobleman"; whom 
Polybius named as one of Hamilcar's close auxiliaries, and to 
whom the latter promises his daughter in marriage. Mathos, 
the Libyan (here Matho), is also revealed in this first scene. At 
one moment Salammbo, who has finished with her mystic songs, 
begins to address the Barbarians directly ; 

Salammbo had abandoned the sacred rhythm. With a woman’s 
subtlety she was simultaneously employing all the dialects of the 
Barbarians in order to appease their anger. To the Greeks she spoke 
Greek; then she turned to the Ligurians, the Campanians, the Negroes 
and listening to her each one found again in her voice the sweetness of 
his native land. She now, carried away by the memories of Carthage, 
sang of the ancient hatties against Rome: they applauded. Slits 
at tVia ol tW v.vatjrAs, aivA cxvcA. ■aYcsviA. Vvt\\ 

AftSS. Bti 'iyft i £&, W 35 SM, jXtSSilig 

hands upon her heart , she remained for some minutes with closed 
eyelids enjoying the agitation of all these men. 

It is then that the African involuntarily bends towards her. 
With a rapid movement and herself impelled towards him she 
pours wine for him into a golden goblet, so as to reconcile herself 
with the army, and says to him: "Drink." But a Gaul present, 
who like all the Gauls and Zouaves of all times is a bit of a joker, 
seeing in everything an excuse for ribaldry, begins to jest in the 
language of his country. Matho wants to know what he Has 
said. Spendius, the Greek, a man of all tongues, explains. It 
meant: "When is the marriage ? " And why ? 
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"It is because with us," said the Gaul, "when a woman gives 
a soldier a drink she is offering a share of her bed." 

Hardly is the»sentence finished when Narr' Havas, already in 
love and jealous as a tiger, leaps up, and snatching a javelin 
from his belt, hurls it at Matho, whose arm he nails to the 
table. Matho tears out the javelin and a brawl ensues. 
Salammbd disappears. Matho, wounded though he is, and as 
if nothing were the matter, led by Spendius, who knows the 
people in the palace because he was a slave there, dashes off in 
pursuit of Salammb6, without finding her. In this fury and in 
this pursuit the whole night is passed. From the top of one of 
the upper terraces of the palace Spendius and Matho (but the 
latter is already too absorbed to pay attention to anything but 
the obsession of his love) suddenly see the dawn whiten the 
horizon, and soon the sun emerges, rising over Carthage. The 
description is beautiful, very beautiful: there is such a plethora 
and such a succession of description in this volume that they 
certainly gain by being cut out and detached. I will give tins 
one as a first specimen : 

They were on the terrace. A huge mass of shadow stretched before 
them, looking as though it contained vaeue accumulations, like the 
gigantic billows of a black and petrified ocean. 

But a luminous bar rose towards the East; far below, on the left, 
the canals of Megara were beginning to stripe the verdure of the, 
gardens with their windings of white. The conical roofs of the hepta- 
gon.il temples, the staircases, terraces, and ramparts were being carved 
by degrees upon the paleness of the dawn; and a girdle of white foam 
rocked around the Carthaginian peninsula, while the emerald sea 
looked as though it were curdled in the freshness of the morning. 
Then as the rosy sky grew larger, the lofty houses, bending over the 
sloping soil, reared and massed themselves like a herd of black goats 
coming down from the mountains. The deserted streets lengthened; 
the palm trees that topped the walls here and there were motionless; 
the brimming cisterns seemed like silver bucklers lost in the courts; 
the beacon on the promontory of Hermacum was beginning to grow 
pale. The horses of Kschmoun, on the very summit of the Acropolis 
in the cypress wood, feeling that the light was coming, placed their 
hoofs on the marble parapet, and neighed towards the sun. 

Then, after dawn, Carthage awakes : 

Everything stirred in a diffusion of red, for the God, as though he 
were rending himself, poured full-rayed upon Carthage the golden rain 
of his veins. The beaks of the galleys sparkled, the roof of Khamon 
appeared to be all in flames, while far within the temples, whose doors 
were opening, glimmerings of light could be seen. Large chariots, 
arriving from the country, rolled their wheels over the flagstones in 
the streets. Dromedaries, baggage-laden, came down the ramps. 
Money-changers raised the penthouses of their shops at the crossways, 
storks took to flight, white sails fluttered. In the wood of Tanitli 
might be heard the tambourines of the sacred courtesans, and the 
furnaces for baking the clay coffins were beginning to smoke on the 
Mappalian point. 

I admire the conscientiousness and the art of the painter: but 
just as Salammbo reminded me of Velleda, I recall here inevitably 
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so many beautiful descriptions from the Itinfraire, and par- 
ticularly Athens contemplated from the height of the citadel 
at sunrise: " J’ai vu du haut de l'Acropolis le sdleil se lever entre 
deux cimes du mont Hymette. . . The panorama of Car- 
thage seen from the terrace of Hamilcar is a landscape of the 
same school and reveals the same procedure : this docs not 
mean to say that it is not also taken from nature, at least in 
its chief features. And then, as the Gaul is born malicious, 
and as there were a few in the army of the Mercenaries, I am 
merely imitating their example by bringing up here the memory 
of that gay song-parody, "Paris k cinq heures du matin": 

L’ombre s*6vapore, 

Et d6j& l’aurore 
De ses rayons dore, etc. 

After all, from time to time we must relieve the exaggerated 
solemn; ty and monotony by a song. 

I will continue this analysis of Salammbd, adding a judgment 
and some doubts on the system adopted by the author, which 
all his talent and all his effort, equall\ visible, have not managed 
to make me accept. 


Monday, 15th December, 1862. 

Continuation of the Analysis 

The great military banquet, the great orgy, has then taken 
place. Salammbo has shown herself. She, too, has poured forth 
her intoxication, and now these ambitious chiefs, avaricious or 
covetous, are to be decided in their future conduct by the love 
which this single glance has aroused in their hearts. Is that 
quite in keeping with, the probable character of the chiefs 
indicated by Polybius, or with the genius of these violent wars? 
By r means of a piece of gold distributed to each one, the Mer- 
cenaries are prevailed upon to leave Carthage and to encamp 
at Sicca, some days* march away from the capital. We witness 
the filing past of the troops and the departure of the rabble, 
very cleverly observed in its confusion. Then we have their 
march across the country-side, not yet a desert. Spendius, 
en route , attaches himself to Matho and henceforth does not 
leave him. This son of a Greek rhetorician and a Campanian 
prostitute senses all the advantage that he can get from associa- 
tion with this robust, brutal, superstitious, and brave African; 
he himself is a coward in action, but in all else bold, fertile in 
ideas, the man of expedients. They both resemble and complete 
each other. Matho and Spendius united, it is the alliance of 
Figaro and Cyclops. , 

The landscape, with all its peculiarities, is well described. 
Passion also progresses. Matho feels himself devoured by a 
secret evil: this great giant’s body is crushed and, as it were, 

T 86b 
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annihilated. As soon as the army is settled on the plain of 
Sicca, he spends days on end wandering about, or else remains 
motionless, stretched out on the sand. What is the matter 
with him ? 

He consulted all the soothsayers in the army one after the other — 
those who watch the trail of serpents, those who read the stars, and 
those who breathe upon the ashes of the dead. He swallowed gal- 
banum, scseli, and viper's venom which freezes the heart; neyro 
women, singing barbarous words in the moonlight, pricked the skin of 
his forehead with golden stylets; he loaded himself with necklaces and 
charms; he invoked in turn Baal-Khamon, Moloch, the seven Kabin, 
Tam th, and the Venus of the Greeks. He engraved a name upon a 
copper plate, and buried it in the sand at the threshold of lus tent. 

This is ingenious, but how artificial it is! One feels the com- 
posite procedure. In short, Hamilcar's daughter possesses him: 
he wants her. Narr* Havas also, who has slipped into the army 
with a suspicious design, has had his eye on Matho as on a 
rival, and it is evident that he would like nothing better than to 
get rid of him ; he is seeking a chance, and would get it if Spendius, 
more wideawake than Matho, were not watching over the latter, 
whom he is going to make his tool. 

Hanno the Suffete arrives one day at the Sicca camp to settle 
the debt and pay a small part of the salaries. This Hanno is 
hideous to behokl, and grotesque; he is covered all over his 
body with a pale leprosy, a sort of elephantiasis; he. his apparel, 
and his retinue arc described in detail: his malady especially is 
given a great place. Moreover, Hanno behaves like an almost 
stupid creature, with blind imprudence. The logical part here, 
as elsewhere in the work, is very weak, whilst the picturesque, 
spectacular part predominates and occupies the whole attention. 

Spendius, who will be the mainspring of the novel, outwits 
Hanno. He appoints himself as his interpreter and makes the 
army believe what he likes. It begins to get excited At this 
juncture, and as if on purpose, a man arrives: he is a fugitive, the 
only one wlio escaped of three hundred Balearic slingers, the 
last to land in Carthage, who, not having been apprised of the 
departure of the army, Avere massacred by the Carthaginians. 
One can imagine that the soldiers, already excited by Spendius, 
arc indignant at this tale. The riot breaks out. They pillage 
llanno’s baggage. The latter escapes with difficulty mounted 
on an ass, and the Mercenaries, guided by Spendius still more 
than by Matho, set out for Carthage. 

If the reasoning in all this w r ere as close-knit and as rigorous 
as the description tries to be, one might ask how and why the 
Carthaginians massacred these three hundred Baleares , why, 
after this extermination, news of which may arrive at any 
moment at the camp, Hanno of his own accord goes and puts 
himself at the mercy of the army and into the lion's jaws ; 
finally how, in the midst of the fury of a soldiery unleashed 
against him and led by clever men, he manages to escape on an 
ass. When a writer tries to show' the physical aspect of every- 
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thing he must also justify everything psychologically. Let us 
proceed. 

The third tableau shows us Salammbo at nigh*t on the terrace, 
adoring the stars and the moon — that moon to which she is 
consecrated and whose irregular phases influence her. She 
converses with her nurse, to whom she confides her vague ennui, 
her stifled oppressions, her languors She seeks, she di earns of, 
the invokes something indefinable and unknown It is the 
situation of more than one daughter of Eve, Carthaginian or 
not. It was somewhat that of Madame Eovary at the beginning, 
on the days when she was too overcome with ennui anil w lien 
she went away alone to the beech wood of Banneville. “Occa- 
sionally there came gusts of wind, breezes from the sea rolling 
in one sweep over the whole plateau of the Caux country, which 
brought even to these fields a salt freshness. . . One recalls 

that charming passage Well! poor Salammbo experiences 111 
her way the same sentiment of vague aspuation and of over- 
whelming desire. The author has merely' transposed with a 
great deal of art, and mythologized this muffled plaint of the heart 
and of the senses. In these moments Salammbo sends for the 
grand priest of Tanith, who has brought her up anti who is, 
as it were, her director She imagines that to know the mysteries 
of the goddess would soothe her. Above all, she would like "to 
contemplate her in her secret sanctuary, to see with her own 
eyes the old idol covered with the magnificent mantle, the 
sacred veil on which depends the destinies of Carthage; it seems 
to her that if she could but be allowed to look at this forbidden 
veil, mere contact with which brings death, it would communi- 
cate to her something of its virtue. Scliahabarim, who knows 
from Hannibal that Salammbo must not be a pnestess, and at 
any time may become a bride, resists her inquisitive desire, 
which is but irritated by this refusal Of course there is a little 
of the memory of Matho underneath all these renewed attacks 
of anxietv and of exaltation in the young girl, who believes, 
like many of her sort, that she is more ideal and more mystic 
than she is: for her, behind this veil which she so ardently 
invokes, there is something else than the goddess All this 
translation into Carthaginian of the symptoms of love, all this 
tattooing, somewhat reminiscent of Atala and Velleda, is 
cleverly" executed. 

The fourth chapter, entitled “Under the Walls of Carthage, 
shows us the army of the Mercenaries arrived from Sicca and full 
of menace. Matho, who has but one fixed idea, at first spends 
his time wandering like a madman round the w'alls, climbing 
trees trying to see farther, or else swimming along the cliffs 
and attempting to scale them. for Carthage, built on an 
isthmus, between the sea and the salt lakes, was defended by 
the waters as much as by its walls. Everywhere Matho seeks 
a breach, a passage, so as to penetrate into this hostile town 
w'hich contains his treasure : 

His impotence exasperated him. He ivas jealous of this Carthage 
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which contained Salammb6, as though of someone who possessed her. 
His nervelessness left him to be replaced by a mad and continual 
eagerness for action. With darning cheek, angry eyes, and hoarse 
voice, he would walk with rapid strides through the camp; or seated 
on the shore he would scour his great sword with sand. He shot 
arrows at the passing vultures. His heart overflowed into frenzied 
speech. 

Assuredly Polvbius wo lid be astonished to see what has 
become of his Matho or Mathos We have long jeered at 
these novels or tragi -comedies which portrayed Alexander 
amorous, Porus amorous, Cyrus amorous, Genseric amorous; 
but Matho amorous, that African Goliath committing all these 
childish follies in sight of Salammbo, seems to me no less false; 
it is as unnatural as it is unhistorical. True, the author, instead 
of making Matho namby-pamby, has tried to lend to Ins love 
an animal and slightly ferocious character But the sole 
difference between him and the other novel-heroes will rest 
only on this form given to a love which is, by the wav, equally 
improbable as a motive and as principal theme. The whole of 
this Matlio role is Polybius obviously travestied and romanced. 

Spendius has, however, brought back Matho somewhat to 
reason. The latter once more resumes command of the troops 
and prepares them for action. The members of the Grand 
Council of Carthage try to avert the peril and to negotiate 
After a great many comings and goings, they propose Gisco 
as arbitrator, and the Barbarians accept bis intervention 
Through him the payment of the troops is begun, but what 
was bound to happen comes about Before the operation is 
finished the recriminations, the anger of the Baleares whose 
brothers were slaughtered, the intrigues of Spendius break this 
semblance of agreement. Gisco, at the order of Matho, is 
arrested, bound, and thrown with his followers into a filthy pit. 
The mutilations come later. 

It is then that Spendius, the man of resource, suddenly offers 
to introduce Matho by night into Carthage. Indeed, on the 
preceding days he has been watching the aqueduct which carries 
fresh water to the town He persuades Matho to plunge into 
it with him, and after prodigies of dexterity and luck, now 
swimming, now crawling, they get inside the town No sooner 
have they emerged from the gloomy conduit than Matho thinks 
that Spendius is going to accompany him to Hamilcar's house 
to see Sal am mho. But Spendius, who has made Matho swear 
before attempting the enterprise to obey him blindly in every- 
thing, restrains his desire and proceeds towards the temple of 
the goddess Tanith. 

Here we are up to the neck in improbability. This entrance 
into Carthage by the aqueduct is apparently only a roundabout 
way of giving us a better description of this important aqueduct, 
which will crop up later on. At this juncture we perceive that 
M. Flaubert's book lacks an indispensable instrument for 
illuminating it and guiding the curious — a map of Carthage, a 
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plan of the isthmus, of the localities and the monuments as 
they are conceived by the author. A whole estimable part of 
the work would gain by it. At other places, one regrets also 
the lack of a lexicon-index, to explain and define exactly the 
strange words which we meet for the first time. When an 
author is an archaeologist and an antiquary to this point he 
should disdain nothing which might help the reader to follow 
him. There are even readers so peevish and susceptible in 
their ignorance as to imagine, when they are not sufficiently 
helped, that the author is taking a pleasure in putting them on 
a false tiack. 

Spendius’s idea is to use Matho, who is stronger and bolder 
than himself, to remove from the temple the sacred veil which 
is, as it were, the palladium of Carthage. Howevei, he has 
difficulty in persuading him, for Matho iears the gods and is 
seriously convinced of the virtue of the divine object Ife is 
afraid to commit a sacrilege. Spendius, who despises the foreign 
gods and believes only in the oracle of his country, persuades 
him that once master of the mysterious peplum he will become 
almost immortal and invincible, and consequently also possessor 
of Salammbo. Now we enter a labyrinth of avenues, porticoes, 
courtyards, corridors, rooms: there is no end to them. In 
short, Matho, still pushed by the shoulders, after having trem- 
blinglv gone though queer phantasmagoric scenes worthy of 
freemasonry, seizes the impossible veil called a zaimjdi, which 
Spendius has dared first to detach and throw on the ground. 
Matho, who picks it up, once enveloped in this confounded 
mantle which had frightened him so much, feels stronger and as 
if transformed: so true is it that faith docs evervthing! Now, 
he says, he would go through flames, and to begin with, deaf to 
till advice, proceeds straight towards the house of liamilcar, 
quite resolved to see Salammbo. 

After a great many twistings and turnings he reaches the 
upper room where the girl reclines. This room is described in 
its naughty, mystic half-light, with all its Carthaginian rarities 
and knick-knacks: an exquisite Chinese effect. lie finds 
Salammbo asleep in a sort of hammock. He apj^roaches. She 
is awakened by the too vivid light of a gauze which catches 
fire and goes out in a second At first she thinks it is some 
celestial vision, this veil she had dreamed of and desired so 
much. Matho, as if he liad divined her thou girts, brings it to 
her. He is about to cover her with it. Hut she comes to her- 
self: she strikes a gong, calls her servants, her handmaidens, 
crying: "Help! Sacrilege!" Matho, clad in the resplendent 
veil, terrifies them, passes through them, none daring to approach 
or touch him. He goes away, and in this manner crosses the 
tow r n, which has been aroused and excited by the noise of his 
audacity and of his crime. He is pursued by threats /and 
imprecations but, still clothed in the inviolable stole, using it 
as a shield, braving the darts which they dare only to hurl at 
him in trembling and from a distance, he arrives at one of the 
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principal gates, succeeds in opening it by a feat worthy of 
Samson, and in the sight of all makes his exit unhurried, majestic, 
and triumphant, carrying off with him the fortune of Carthage. 
Spendius the ferret, who is never at a loss, has escaped by 
another passage. He ran, leaped, slid, and plunged into the sea. 

Undoubtedly there is a certain effect in this exit of Matho’s, 
which is splendid and almost miraculous; but it is very extra- 
ordinary and theatrical, it must be admitted, for a picture that 
aims at reality. One of my friends, who is not French it is true, 
said to me in this connection: "Have you not noticed that there 
is always something operatic in everything the French do, even 
those who pride themselves on realism ? The stage effects are 
there and also the wings; pomp mingled with a little libertinage " 
We have just seen the pomp in all its beauty and radiance. 

We enter upon painful chapters The operations of the war 
commence. Matho, general-m-chief or almost so, has the 
principal command, and consults with Spendius, Narr' Havas, 
and also a Gaul, Autharite. Leading off the bulk of lus forces 
he goes to besiege Utica. Autharite, wuth an army corps, 
remains in front of Tunis The localities, 111 the absence of an 
exact map defining them, are pictured to us in vivid images: 
Carthage, "a galley anchored on the Libyan sands," is heaved 
up, battered about, and seems in danger at the slightest tempests 
Tunis, the old enemy of Carthage and older than the metropolis, 
sits opposite her w r alls, "crouching in the mud at the water's 
edge like a poisonous beast, looking at her," wishing her evil 
and death. It could not be better expressed. The troubles of 
the Gaulish general during this insipid siege of Tunis, his disgust 
with this army of imbecile negroes whom he commands, his 
regret at not having deserted to the Homans with his Sicilian 
companions, his moral and physical discouragement, and hi§ 
homesickness are also reproduced with clever colour and har- 
mony. Head aloud the following paragraph, scanning it like 
poetic prose, and vou wall be astonished at the tone and the 
rhythm : 

Often the sun would suddenly lose his rays in the middle of the day. 
Then the gulf and the open s«a would seem as motionless as molten 
lead. A cloud of brown dust stretching perpendicularly would speed 
whirling along; the palm trees would bend and the sky disappear, 
while stones would be heard rebounding on the animals’ cruppers; and 
the Gaul, his lips glued against the holes in his tent, would gasp with 
exhaustion and melancholy. His thoughts w’oukl be of the scent of 
the pastures on autumn mornings, of snowflakes, or of the bellowing 
of the urus lost in the fog, and closing his eyelids he would in imagina- 
tion behold the fires in long, straw-roofed cottages flickering on the 
marshes in the depths of the woods. 

It is the counterpart, M. Flaubert's reply, as it were, to that 
beautiful passage in the Martyrs , where we see the Greek Eudorus 
in the Roman camp, on the fringe of Gaul and Germany, longing 
for the dazzling landscapes oi Greece and disconsolate under 
that "sky without light which seems to crush one under its 
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lowering vault." Here it is the Gaul who has too much light 
and too much noonday. It is the Norman who, under the 
African sky, especially when the sirocco blows, longs for Ins 
Normandy, its wooded horizons and sylvan pasturages Well! 
Shall we tell him to desert and come back to them ? For it is 
a pity that such fine effects of talent (and they are to be found 
on many and many a page) should be lost, as it were, in an 
arduous work which even all this application to detail cannot 
animate. I am slipping into rhetoric in regard to a book which 
leads one on, and I had almost forgotten the action 

The grotesque and incapable Ilanno, who finally decides to 
march to the rescue of Utica, victorious in a first engagement, 
is afterwards beaten. Spendius, who has no physical bravery, 
makes up for it by stratagems, in this last circumstance he has 
been at his tricks again, and by means of a troop of pigs smeared 
with pitch and set on fire, he terrified and scattered the elephants 
of the conqueror Queer J strange! Not any stranger, how- 
ever, than the stratagem of Samson, who tied three hundred 
foxes together by the tails after having fixed to each fail a torch, 
and sets fire to the lot to burn the Philistines Jt would be 
better, it seems to me, to leave these stories where one finds them. 

Carthage, in terror, turns for help in this peril to the experience 
of Hamilcar, who comes back after a long absence. The return 
of the great admiral, his entry into the port, are described in 
minute detail They provide a pretext and opportunity for 
portraying the inner port and the docks. Immediately on his 
arrival in his house*, an old slave disguised as a negress brings 
him news of little Hannibal, who is being brought uj> secretly 
and who is already a terrible* child : 

“He invents snares for wild beasts. Would you believe it that last 
moon he surprised an eagle; he dragged it away, and the bird’s blood 
and the child’s were scattered 111 the air in large drops like driven roses 
The animal in its fury enwrapped him in the beating of its wings; he 
strained it against his breast, and as it died his laughter increased, 
piercing and proud like the clashing of swords.” 

Does the genius of Hannibal really evoke such a fabulous 
childhood? One feels too acutely that this is deliberately 
arranged. Here again the note is forced It is the childhood 
of Hercules rather than of Hannibal 

Hamilcar proceeds at night to the Council of the Ancients, 
who have been mysteriously convoked, and here w'e again enter 
upon a series of quasi-masomc scenes After the customary 
ceremonies and etiquette have been observed a tumult breaks 
forth: we witness a sitting full of objurgations and insults, 
unworthy of a grave political assembly. VVhere did the author 
get such an idea of the Councils of Carthage? Has he not read 
Aristotle on the wisdom of this constitution, which he compares 
to that of Lacedaemonia and with the government of Crete' all 
three of which he finds superior to every known government? 
"The Carthaginians in particular," he said, “possess excellent 
institutions, and what proves the wisdom of their constitution 
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is that, despite the share of power which it accords to the people, 
there never have been seen in Carthage, remarkable thing! either 
nots or tyrants." After such a eulogy accorded to the com- 
patriots of Hamilcar by the master of political science in 
Antiquity, there is not the slightest excuse for imagining this 
scene of madmen and assassins in which Hanno how'ls, and to 
which each one by way of precaution has brought his knife 
up his sleeve. 

It is on leaving here that Hamilcar begins to visit his house, 
from which he has been so long away; and his storehouses, his 
entrepots, his secret hiding-places, the cellars where lie heaped 
up riches of all sorts, are enumerated for us with the minuteness 
and accuracy of an inventory: accuracy is too mild a word; for 
here we have an auctioneer amusing himself who, in the jewel 
strong-room for instance, delights in describing every imaginable 
sort of mineral marvel, even the carbuncles "formed by the urine 
of lynxes." This is going too far and reveals too obviously the 
dilettante who wants to mystify us. In the whole of this visit 
to the storehouses the author's object is not to show us the 
character of Hamilcar. He merely wanted to show the store- 
houses. But with all the corridors, hidden doors, endless 
surprises, which one apparently finds in the sepulchres of kings 
m Jerusalem, architecture, even with all its labyrinths, can never 
be the theme of a novel or poem Hamilcar, the great statesman, 
the father of Hannibal, gains nothing by this visit, in which he 
is presented as a violent, covetous man, lacking in self-control, 
and at every other moment beside himself with rage. If the 
idea was to personify in him the type of very harsh merchant, 
this side should not have been exaggerated at the expense of the 
rest of the character. 

However, Hamilcar has accepted the command offered to 
him, and wins the battle of the Macaras. It is well described, 
but, like all battles, seems long. And then*it is a joke to tell us 
at one place, in speaking of the disposition of the Carthaginian 
armv, that "eleven thousand, three hundred and ninety-six 
strong, it hardly seemed to number as many, it formed a long 
square, etc." What do you think of this totally superfluous 
figure, three hundred and ninety-six men, no more and no less? 
Here wc have irony and malice that make us simpler than we 
are, and which take too much for granted the Bceotianism of 
the readers. It defeats its own purpose. Even if we were not 
thinking, it would warn us to ask the author a question which 
his infinite detail constantly provokes: "How do you know 
that? Who told you?" 

Spendius, whose heart fails him on the day of battle and in 
the face of the enemy, is accustomed to make up for this weak- 
ness next day by Ins expedients. Once more lie proves tins. 
On this occasion he manages to neutralize the effect of Hamilcar's 
victory. Tlic latter, meeting the combined forces of the Bar- 
barians. is soon forced to remain shut up and entrenched within 
his camp. 
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Once more we fall back into the miraculous. The Cartha- 
ginians attribute these fresh reverses to the loss of the veil, and 
blame the daughter of Hamilcar, who is considered to have had 
a share in it The idea of sacrificing a child to appease Moloch 
circulates among the people. As for Salammbo, excited by her 
own desire to see Matho again, and yielding to the suggestions 
of the old priest Schahabarim who, besides, half sceptic, half 
believer, is not sorry to put the power of his goddess to the test, 
she resolves to go into the camp of the Barbarians and to seek 
the veil. There is at this juncture the description of a python, 
or familiar serpent, which the author dwells upon lovingly. 
Without being over-malicious, I wonder if it was really worth 
while to go and deliberately resuscitate a sister of Hannibal to 
show her like this in her belvedere frolicking with her serpent. 
And then, talking of serpents, let us recall the one in the Gtnxe 
dn Chnsttamsme , which is as cunning as and more proper than 
Salammbo’s. We are here right at the heart of a serious work. 
We are, if we rightly understand the composition and the 
structure of the book, at that central, intimate, critical point 
winch in every artistic monument is the keystone. Why has 
a suggestion of ribaldry slipped in? Why go and deliberately 
choose this place to introduce an insidious, seductive, and 
equivocal clement ? 

What we may excuse, expect, and even look for in a novel 
in the manner of Apuleius is out of place in an Iliad or in a 
l > harsaha 

There is something called the soul of a work. That soul 
cannot be indiscriminately and everywhere the same, no matter 
what the work is Hut above all it must not be always and 
only, by preference and choice, malicious, vicious, or frivolous. 

The departure of Salammbo, her disguise, her journey, her 
entrance into the camp of the Harbarians, her tete-&-t£te with 
Matho in his tent, have some interest This is the burning spot. 
Here really we have a pendant to the scene between Atala and 
Chactas in the desert. Salammbo, like Atala, succumbs in a 
storm amidst the crash of thunder. In addition there is even a 
fire, the fire in the camp. The author has neglected nothing 
which might accentuate the situation. There is even a fragment 
of a man with his legs cut off, the poor general Cisco who, 
crawling unnoticed under the tent, is a witness of the scene. 
Voluptuousness and atrocity rub shoulders. A peculiar cir- 
cumstance, that of the broken chain, introduces another sug- 
gestion, a calculated artifice smacking of Vulcan. If Salammbo 
does not surpass in piquancy all known women and lovers, and 
does not make them seem pale and insipid, it is not the fault 
of the author. "She was fragrant," he says, "of honey, spices, 
incense, and roses," and I don't know what else. Good Lordl 
what a lot of seasoning I , 

But with all its flavouring and the high excitement of its 
methods and action this love fable is nevertheless out of all 
proportion to the enormous machine which it raises and drags 
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along with it. Thanks to Salammbo, who comes back with 
her conquest, Carthage has then recovered the sacred veil, and 
feels her hopes raised once more. The war, however, is relent- 
lessly pursued. I am gradually getting tired of this analysis, 
and no doubt my readers too, all the more because I cannot put 
into it the touches of talent and of queer original erudition 
which the author scatters at every step; for the book is paved, 
not only with fine intentions, but with pebbles of every colour 
and with precious stones. 

A man of taste, interested in archaeological questions, said to 
me after reading this book: "It is more tiring than boring ” 
This remark seems to me to sum up very well the impression 
left upon the most serious readers. 

There remain four big chapters. Wc must go through them, 
indicating the most salient points. Narr' Havas with his 
Numidians, by suddenly going over to the side of Hamilcar, 
enables the latter to win a victory which makes havoc with the 
Mercenaries. Hut why suppose that the loss of the veil and its 
effect on the moral of the Mercenaries, that rabble of bandits 
and rascally highway robbers, have anything to do with this 
defeat? I have even great difficulty in imagining that these 
harsh Carthaginians, whom we know from having seen them in 
Italy under the leadership of Hannibal, should attach so much 
importance, on the day of battle, to a sacred rag. This is 
mysticism in its wrong place. Side by side with it realism 
reappears : it triumphs. We witness a battle-field strewn with 
corpses, which are counted for us. The surgeon seems to hold 
the pen. livery form of wound caused by cold steel is described ; 
every shade also and every form of corruption, of cadaverous 
decomposition, is observed according to the races. The man 
of the North does not rot like the man of the South Then 
every people is buried according to its rites: the whole of this 
passage reveals a great talent for erudite description A lugu- 
brious harmoniousness distinguishes each" paragraph, which, 
read aloud, is like a funereal couplet sadly cadenced ; this, 
for instance: 

The Greeks dug pits with the points of their swords. The Spartans 
removed their red cloaks and wrapped them round the dead ; the 
Athenians laid them out with their faces towards the rising sun; the 
Cantabrians buried them beneath a heap of pebbles; the Nasamonians 
bent them double with ox-leather thongs, and the Garamantians went 
and interred them on the shore so that they might be perpetually 
washed by the waves. Hut the Latins were grieved that they could 
not collect the ashes in urns; the Nomads regretted the heat of the sands 
in which bodies were mummified, and the Celts, the three rude stones 
beneath a rainy sky at the end of an islet-covered gulf. 

It is a very well observed, scrupulously rendered scene: 

in this way the author has tried to put into his book all the 
scenes which archaeology can furnish. 

Hut more than that. He goes right over to archaeology. 
At the end of this burial passage he invents tortures, mutilations 
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of corpses, horrors that are singular, refined, filthv. There is 
a touch of sadistic imagination mingled with these descriptions, 
already strong enough in their realism. Here there is a weakness 
which one must absolutely have the courage to point out. If 
I were dealing with a dead author, I should say that he has 
perhaps a defect of the soul; but as w-e all know that M Flaubert 
is very much alive, that we like him and he likes us, that he is 
cordial, generous, good, one of the best and most upright natures 
that exist, I say boldly: Here we have a defect of taste and a 
vice which comes from a school The fear of sentimentality, of 
snivelling bourgeoiste, has thrown him deliberately into’ the 
contrary excess: he cultivates atrocities. The man is good, 
excellent, the book is cruel lie thinks that it is a proof of 
strength to appear inhuman in his books 

Big questions of art are involved in all this: I no longer wish 
to elude nor stifle them May I once for all let myself go, and 
tell what I understand by truth in art and how, according to 
my view, one may cease to be true by aiming at overmuch truth ? 

In this connection I shall perhaps discuss the opinion of one 
of my critical colleagues who has spoken of the work There 
are so many battles in SalaminbG that I should like to deliver 
one too 

If I seem disposed now- to let nothing pass in an author who 
is so distinguished and who is one of my friends, it is because 
lus is not one of those talents whose defects we have long be- 
moaned, and which w*e now accept, such as they are, en bloc, 
without ever hoping to change them His talent is in all its 
vigour and 111 process of development He is on the way to 
w-rite new works and has the future before him If in some 
future work he happened to take heed of one or two essential 
observations made by us and a friendly public, that would be 
some result 

And, after all, thjs crilica insistence, even if it were ignored 
or not approved, w’ould still be a sort of homage paid to a work 
of high order, fragments of which will remain. 


Monday, 22nd Det'crnber, 1862. 


I 

Conclusion of tiik Analysis 

To pay his whole debt to archaeology the author needed a 
siege. I mean a proper siege; he has been driven to make one. 
Polybius does, indeed, say that the chiefs of the Mercenaries, 
after one of their victories, carried their ambitions so far as to 
want to besiege Carthage, and that the Carthaginians, at one 
juncture, saw themselves pressed on all sides, but lie adds, that 
the besiegers had so little control over their operations and their 
movements that they soon found themselves, as it were, besieged 
in turn. There is a vast difference between this and the formal. 
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monumental, classic siege, this model siege imagined by the 
author of Salamrnbfi. so as to give himself an opportunity of 
enumerating all the engines of war, to describe for us the terror 
of the Carthaginians “when they perceived coming straight at 
them, like monsters and like edifices, with their masts, arms, 
ropes, articulations, capitals, and carapaces, the siege engines 
sent by the Tyrian cities, sixty carroballistas, eighty onagers, 
thirty scorpions, fifty tollcnos, twelve rams, etc." Obviously 
the author is amusing himself. Rabelais used also to amuse 
himself with enumerations of this sort, but more gaily and more 
appropriately. By supposing that these machines come from 
the Tyrian cities the author thinks that he has disposed of the 
objection which naturally presents itself: how could these 
Barbarians, collected and united by chance, have found so many 
clever engineers and ready-made Archimedes ? These secondary 
African towns must indeed have had arsenals all ready and 
terribly well equipped so as thus to suddenly attack the capital. 
All those machines seem to spring up out of the ground at a 
given moment. But the author, in pushing this siege so hard, 
had yet another plan than that of simply describing the scientific 
aspect of the attack. As he had in view, for his second -last 
chapter, the famine scene indicated by history, when the Mer- 
cenary army, shut in between two defiles, will be reduced to 
devouring itself, lie wanted, as a pendant, to show first the 
Carthaginians themselves reduced to the last extremities, but 
undergoing by contrast the tortures of thirst. Thirst versus 
hunger, description versus description. For this he hits on the 
idea of making Spendius cut the aqueduct which led the fresh 
water into the town, diverting its life-giving stream bv means of 
the removal of some flagstones, an operation carried out with 
prodigies of dexterity and patience. For this Spendius is, as it 
were, the marvellous dwarf of the novel : alone he does everything. 
The aqueduct, bled in the middle, suddenly pours out a whole 
cataract on the plain: the moment when the waterfall spouts 
forth is described in a grandiose manner The Barbarians exult 
with joy, and Carthage, once the water of its cisterns is exhausted, 
will die of thirst. 

The further advantage of this extremity to which he supposes 
the Carthaginians to be reduced, is to reawaken cruel and 
superstitious ideas, and to bring about the pretext for a sacrifice 
of children to Moloch. M Flaubert completely dismisses, and 
considers as non-existent, Montesquieu's celebrated chapter in 
the Kspnt des Lois: 

The finest peace treaty mentioned in history is, I think, that which 
Gelo made with the Carthaginians. He wanted them to abolish the 
custom of immolating their children. Admirable thing! After having 
defeated three bundled thousand Carthaginians, he exacted a condition 
which was useful only to them, or rather, he stipulated lor the whole 
human race. 

It is very possible, afterwards, that the condition stipulated 
by the humane and generous Gelo may not have been strictly 
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executed : one does not cut short a tradition by a treaty and, 
besides, he was not there to enforce it. Does it follow that two 
centuries later, in the time of Hamilcar and Hannibal, there 
were still public and official immolations? This is an histone 
doubt which would be worth while discussing. 

I3ut meanwdiile, all discussion apart, why in this rabble of 
men of war and besiegers did the author not think of letting us 
meet a Greek, just one, animated w*ith this spirit of Gelo, an 
intellectual disciple of the Xenophons, Aristotles. of the ancient 
sages of his country, a young Achaean contemporary with 
Aratus, having already within Inin the human sentiments of 
Terence, having read Menander and who, having strayed into 
this frightful war, judging it writh feelings like ours, and like 
those of many decent men of that time in the presence of such 
horrors, would help us, perhaps, to stand them? The author 
has refused a fine means of contrast and of illumination. Must 
there be, either inside or outside these w'alls of lfyrsa, nobody 
to say in his heart : " I am a man ! " ? 

Whatever be our desires or regrets, the necessity to which 
Carthage is supposed to be reduced, after all sorts of gradations 
and vicissitudes, exalts the fanaticism of the populace The 
Senate yields It is decided that the children shall be sacrificed 
and one, among others, taken from a great family. The choice 
falls upon the son of Hamilcar, on little Hannibal, who is not 
more Ilian ten years of age Hamilcar contrives to substitute 
for him a slave’s child. Here the author wanted to show us a 
Hamilcar who is quite the opposite of an Abraham, a rebellious 
father, a lion-heart grumbling anti roaring with tenderness In 
any other composition, in which fewer great eft ects had been 
used, this passage would have been elective; but human 
nerves are not ropes, and when they arc overstrained, when 
they have been lacerated and tortured, they no longer feel 
anything. 

Resides, this scene taken by itself, this worship of the mon- 
strous and bloody Molocli, may possess some truth, and certainly 
has its horror If the author wanted to show in action one of 
these infamous, infernal, oppressive religions which take no 
account of human life, and of which Christ has rid the world, he 
has succeeded. This chapter of 1V1. Idaubert s is in advance <m 
admirable refutation of M Renan's Vie de Jesus. In the midst 
of these sacred infanticides there occurs an incident, cleverly 
arranged and almost comic It is when the eunuch priest, 
Schahabarim. no longer believing in his goddess, whose impotence 
is proved by the calamities of Carthage, tries to slink from one 
cult to another and to desert from 1 anith to Moloch. I3ut the 
priests of the latter, who are of a vigorous stock, who drink the 
w'ine of life and feed on flesh and blood, do not want to receive 
this pale and effeminate deserter, and the wretched outcast 
remains henceforth without a god, wandering purposelessly 
between two idols. . . . 

After the sacrifice scene, in vdiicb as many as fourteen children 
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are cast into the brazen arms of the statue, rain immediately 
falls; the sky relents, and soon luck turns too; things take on 
a new aspect, and we arrive at the scene of the Hatchet gorge, 
where the greater part of the Barbarian army is hemmed in. 
A new description, the most atrocious of all, that of the famine. 
Imagine an army of forty thousand men, piled up m a sort of 
hippodrome formed by the mountain, the double entrance of 
the gorge barred by rocks which have been rolled into it or by 
an impassable portcullis, and there in this immense bottle 
dungeon, on this Medusa raft on terra firma, these forty thousand 
men devouring the animals, the mules, and, after nine days of 
suffering, reaching the stage of eating their own dead It is 
the Garamantians who begin and who give the signal for this 
cannibal feast. Soon they no longer wait till their neighbour 
is dead before eating him; he who is stronger, kills I will spare 
you the horrible and relentless description in which he misses 
neither the hallucinations of the starving, dying men nor any 
of the pathological symptoms to be observed in such cases, nor 
on the psychological side, the hideous revelations of tenderness 
which, at the supreme hour, are exchanged by the Hercules and 
Hylases of these depiaved bands ■ in fact, after such an extermina- 
tion, completed by the irruption and the shock of the Numidian 
elephants, the war is over: we have now got the choicest part 

A great scene with ravenous lions and greedy jackals completes 
the frightful spectacle of this charnel-house, grandiose as a 
Colosseum. 

Tormented imagination, are you content? Now you are 
glutted. All that remains now is to take Matho, who is at 
another point with a handful of troops, to make him prisoner, 
and to exhaust our tortures on him on the day when he is dragged 
in triumph to Carthage and delivered as a victim to be torn to 
pieces by the populace. 

What of Salammbo ? The reader, glutted with sensations 
and abominations, has less heart than ever to be interested in 
her. Long betrothed to Narr’ Havas, she dies on seeing with 
her own eyes, and in this horrible state, Matho, the handsome 
rascal of a Libyan for whom she had felt a passion on that first 
evening and to whom she light-heartedly abandoned herself 
The people attributed this sudden death of the daughter of 
Hannibal to her boldness in touching and handling, even wuth 
good intent, the sacred veil. 


II 

jL T L>CiMKN T T ON THE GENRE, THE FORM, AND TIIE SPIRIT 
of the Book 

It will be readily understood that I have indulged in this 
long analysis not so much to give an exact idea of the book as 
to note my impressions as I went along, and, by collecting them 
in this way, to give myself the right to express my judgment 
relentlessly and with assurance. 
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*1 he idea, which governed the composition of this work is, 
in my opinion, a mistaken one. The historical novel necessarily 
supposes an ensemble of information, moral traditions, and 
hypotheses of all sorts which come to us, as it were, through the 
air, across successive generations Walter Scott, the master 
and true founder of the historical novel, lived in his Scotland 
a few centuries, a few generations, away from the characters 
and events which he has reproduced for us with so much life 
and probability. Tradition and legend surrounded him; he 
was saturated with them as with the morning mist of his lakes 
and hills. Thanks to that genius for olden tunes to which he 
listened, and w'hich he interpreted so well, he has oven managed 
to go back successfully once or twice to the remote centuries of 
the Middle Ages Ivanhoe is the historical novel bordering on 
the epic, and a novel which is still almost in touch with our own 
times. 

Antiquity, on the contrary, does not, w*e think, fit in with the 
historical novel, properly speaking, which supposes a complete 
familiarity and affinity with the subject. lie tween it and us 
there is a break, a gulf Erudition, which can bridge it, alienates 
and at the same tune chills us You cannot reconstitute antique 
civilization with t/ie same air of ease and completely resuscitate 
it; one feels always the effort, the mechanism, the marquetry 
work. You can reconstitute Antiquity, but you cannot resus- 
citate it. What is possible here is a sort of poem-novel, a work 
more or less in the manner of the Martyrs , for 1 do not count as 
works of art books like the J eune Anat Jiarsis, w hich are mere 
enfilades of erudite passages strung together on a very obvious 
and simple thread. The only sort of creation possible at this 
distance, the poem-novel, is itself always doubtful, somewhat of 
a hybrid; it tends easily to become false; great talent, even 
genius of expression, cannot save it from becoming stiff, stilted, 
unoriginal, and, above all, rather boring However, after all, 
if one absolutely insists there is no harm in trying it, on condi- 
tion, however, that the material exists and that the books and 
monuments furnish something. 

Here, in the subject chosen by M. Flaubert, the books and 
the monuments furnished practically nothing It was, therefore*, 
a complete tour de force that he wanted to achieve, and it is not 
surprising that, according to me, lie has failed. What ought 
rather to astonish us is the force, the skill, the resource he lias 
displayed in the execution of an impossible and, as it were, 
desperate undertaking. lie has dragged in crudiiion and 
descriptions from all quarters, but in vain In the matter of 
personal imaginings he has made a vain attempt to pile Ossa 
on Pel ion and Pehon on Ossa Hut he has not managed to 
communicate to his work any real interest or life. 

I know that friends of very distinguished talent have told him 
the contrary and, in all this, have, in fact, spoken of hi^ gift 
and his genius for intuition. But I do not understand very 
well how this word can be applied to things in which verification 
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and control of any sort are completely out of the question. 
I can only speak according to probabilities, according to my own 
impressions, and also those of a great many minds which have 
the same standard as my own. I shall say then that his work 
is an historical poem or novel, whatever he likes to call it, which 
smells too strongly of oil and of the lamp. He makes us pay 
for all the trouble he took to write it. The succession of chapters 
to which he has applied himself in turn, expresses and reveals 
the method of execution. In many and many a place one 
recognizes the consummate workman; every part of the edifice 
is carefully wrought, rather too much than not enough. I see 
doors, walls, locks, cellars, well executed, well constructed, each 
separately; nowhere do I see the architect. The author does 
not rise above his book; he applies himself too much to it, he 
is too close to it: he does not appear to have considered it before 
and after as a whole, nor at any moment to dominate it. He has 
never stood far enough back from his work to see it from the 
reader's point of view. 

There are good and beautiful paragraphs, and I have quoted 
some, but few happy pages I have spoken of the Martyrs, 
comparison with which constantly recurs here, and which 
also is only half a success. But, in Chateaubriand, we 
have from time to time the enchanter passing with wand and 
talisman: here the enchanter nowhere appears. The poet has 
never wings to lift him and carry you off with him. 

We feel the effort, labour, arrangement even in the most 
eminently talented parts. Oh ! how much easier are the inven- 
tions of genius! I call genius something happy, easy, unexpected. 
These are the surprises one loves. All the surprises here are 
forced, deliberate, laboured, excavated, dug up, much more 
strange and queer than original. 

But, you will say, we are dealing here not with Greece but 
with Africa, with an austere and harsh landscape, a murderous 
climate, a greedy and cruel civilization which holds you and 
crushes you like a millstone; the book must g ve you that 
impression. If it is one of the indispensable conditions of the 
subject, one of its necessities and characteristic beauties that 
one must be thus perpetually crushed, are we not allowed to 
complain of the fact 5 To suffer and wail, to hate what one has 
just read, is that a result of art ? 

That this Salammbo. whose personality and passion ought 
to have been the motive force of the book and of the action, is 
piquant, curious, cleverly composed and arranged, I do not 
deny ; but she has no animation, and on the whole does not 
interest us When we see the wealth of mythological disguises 
in which she is enveloped, and the little psychological analysis 
concerning her, w^e find ourselves once again admiring and 
cherishing all the more those amiable and touching anachronisms 
of the olcl poets, who depicted Carthaginian queens, or magicians 
of Colchis, and represented them as devoured by love. Virgil 
and Apollonius, be ye for ever blessed by all delicate minds and 
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all tender hearts, for having left us your Dido and your Medea, 
enchanting and immortal creations 1 Salammbo in comparison 
is merely bizarre, and so masked, so dressed up, so painted that 
we cannot even form a physical picture of her: and psycho- 
logically she is so listless herself, or makes us so listless, that, 
despite the complicity natural to the reader in such a case, we 
take no pleasure in seeing her do what she does. 

In the presence of this quite archaeological novel or poem, now 
or never is the time to say once again : Art, notwithstanding 
every theory, art in its practice is not a purely abstract thing, 
independent of all human sympathy: and I use the word 
‘‘sympathy" in its broadest sense. How do you expect me to 
take an interest in this lost war, buried away in the gorges or 
sands of Africa, in the revolt of these Libyan and more or less 
native tribes against their Carthaginian masters, in these wicked 
little local hatreds between one barbarian and another? What 
do I care about the duel between Tunis and Carthage ? Tell 
me about the duel between Carthage and Rome, all right! 
I will lie all ears, I promise you. Between Home and Carthage, 
in their bitter quarrel, the whole future of civilization is already 
at stake; our own itself depends on it, ours, the torch of which 
was lighted at the altar of the Capitol, as that of Roman civiliza- 
tion was itself lighted at the fire of Corinth. 

At a pinch, even if everything that you describe were true 
and copied from nature, I should be interested 111 it in another 
sense, no longer as art but as a positive document; as one interests 
oneself in a traveller’s account, in a true narrative of Japanese 
manners. Rut you invent, you conjecture, and from that 
moment you cease to hold me. 

When an artist tries to get away from the inspiration of his 
time, like the fabled Antams of antiquity, he runs a great risk 
of leaving solid earth That does not mean to say that one 
must only treat contemporary subjects, but, even when distant 
subjects are chosen, there must be vivid communication and 
rove 1 be ration between one epoch and another. When Virgil 
took iEneas as his hero he was full of Augustus and full, too, of 
memories of old Rome. Chateaubriand lnmsclf, in that incom- 
plete subject. The Martyrs, had a chance of touching us through 
the Greek or Roman fibres which live in us, and at the same time 
through the Christian chords which are not dead 

Far be it from mv desire to forbid the artist to enter upon the 
poetic conquest of the East, in which, it is said, the mental state 
of humanity is a little different from ours I am rcadv to grant 
a great deal to the singular and fantastic Rut, once more, 
I maintain, art cannot be totallv independent of s\ inpathy, nor 
deal entire] v w r ith monsters If you want to interest us, depict 
for us people who are similar or analogous to ourselves. hook 
well and vou will find some, even clown yonder. ' . 

The Rible — on which I know that you and other Semitic 
scholars base your authority for the conclusions \ ou draw 
regarding Ehccmcia and thence Carthage (which is a little 
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distant) — the Bible is filled with scenes and figures which in 
the midst of harshness and terrors repose and console us. 

Well, if there is nothing but harshness in Carthage, so much 
the worse for Carthage! There are impossible things against 
which we must not struggle. For a tree to grow it must have 
earth ; don't go and plant it right in the mountains of Carrara. 

I am no judge of the erudite part of Salamtnbd. What I know 
is that little or almost nothing is known about ancient Carthage. 
Now, that justifies me sufficiently in saying that I am dissatisfied, 
even from the archaeological point of view, with the system 
followed by the author, and with all these erudite matters which 
he has put into the book. Possibly he has a text or a fact to 
bring forward in support of each peculiarity; the savants may 
affirm that he has advanced nothing which is incompatible or 
in contradiction with the rare hypotheses of our actual Punic 
knowledge These are feeble guarantees Rut, on the other 
hand, I am, like any one else, a judge of the matter of improba- 
bility in what concerns the political or moral part. Well * the 
political side, the character of the persons, the genius of the 
people, the aspects by which the particular history of this 
seafaring and, in a way, civilizing race concerns history in 
general and interests the great current of civilization, are here 
entirelv sacrificed or entirely subordinated to over-description, 
to a dilettantism which, finding nothing but a few rare debris 
to fasten upon, is forced to exaggerate. The landscape of the 
book is true, for the author has seen it with his own eyes, anti 
he is a painter; the monuments and edifices are more than 
doubtful and uncertain, for they are reconstructed entirely 
from imagination The insignificant vestiges, which it is believed 
have been recently discovered, are of no help to him at all. But 
what can be unmistakably affirmed, and, moreover, with all the 
strength of one's common sense, is that at no time and in no 
place did men ever behave thus or did things happen like that 
Why did not this author, who was hunting for the slightest 
scraps of erudition, begin by saturating himself in that fine 
chapter of Montesquieu's on the parallel between Carthage and 
Rome? And, in considerations of this kind, Montesquieu 
introduces us again to older writers than himself. In these 
chapters by old writers there is a fund of good common sense 
and public reason which should never be forgotten or omitted 
when an attempt is made to invest them with an element of 
novelty and singularity After all, I would much rather know 
about Carthaginian politics than about all the mosaics and 
glass trinkets of Carthage 

I)o you know what would have been the most natural and the 
truest form, in the present state of our knowledge, for any one 
to adopt who wanted to tell us about this old Punic world ? 
It would have been to write a straightforward traveller's account, 
an Ittnerary of this coast of Africa from the Syrtes to Utica. 
The writer could have easily described both the country and the 
scenery; he could have depicted the inhabitants, the confusion 
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and persistence of races. He could also have discussed just how 
far it is permissible to draw conclusions from the present as to 
the past; from the other Semitic peoples of hither E^ypt, as to 
those of Africa which were so broken up and so mixed. His 
love of old Carthage, since love there was, could have thus been 
satisfied: he could have reconstructed its history, indicating 
w’here there were lacuna* , rebuilding with the help of fragments 
and the reasonable conclusions that can be deduced therefrom, 
its religion, character, and mornrs. A writer fond of the pic- 
turesque might even have given us, in a chapter or two, in the 
form of a dream or retrospective ideal, his architectural and 
psychological reconstruction — an imaginary reconstruction which 
from that very fact had been more plausible, since he would 
have made no assertions. That is the true and proper form 
which a fine and artistic work on Carthage might have assumed. 
The historical novel is a suspect and ambiguous mould, and in 
such matters can give us merely a medal that is to a great extent 
fictitious and distorted 

Of the Descriptions and the Si yle 

Since the descriptions form a capital part of the book I must 
say something about them. They are exact, they have lelief, 
and sometimes an African grandeur in so far as the scenery is 
concerned : but, on the whole, they are monotonous 1 should 
have preferred more gradation, a better observance of natural 
perspective. I shall never get used to that picturesque method 
which consists in describing to the point of satiety and with an 
emphasis winch is everywhere the same, things which we do 
not see and which we could not reasonably notice. For example, 
if people are marching at night in the darkness or by the mere 
light of the stars, one should not describe minutely blue stones 
over which they march or yellow markings on a liorse. s chest, 
since no one sees them. If you see a man thirty feet away you 
do not describe in detail the buttons of his breeches or the nails 
of his armour, which you have not time to distinguish, for at a 
distance details are merged in the whole. 

This defect, by the way, is not confined to M Idaubert; it is 
common to nearly all the novelists of this age, beginning with 
Walter Scott, who, having to show us a stranger entering one 
evening into a banqueting hall, amuses lnmself by describing 
him from head to foot, including Ins stockings and shoes, as if 
guests who are seated could distinguish the lower part of an 
individual’s person. It might perhaps be possible in daylight, 
but I doubt it. The remark is Goethe's 

As for the description of faces, it is the general expression 
which should be rendered in a word and in a flash rather than 
details of features; and the enumeration of the latter should mot 
be constantly insisted upon. Once is enough. 

The mania for depicting horrors deserves also to be noted. 
We have seen how far an undisciplined painter ■will go in his 
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anxiety not to resemble a Gessner, a Greuze, or a F£nelon: for 
fear of looking like a flute-player or a shepherd he pretends to be 
a wolf, a jackal, or a tiger. Here I will pay no attention to 
French susceptibilities nor to the too - ready aversion of our 
over-delicate critics. Art in itself, 1 recognize, must not, of 
course, aim at sensibility any more than it aims at morality: 
but it must not, on the other hand, go to the opposite extreme. 
Goethe, who cannot be accused of narrowness, and who under- 
stood everything, that universal critic whose taste is all-embracing 
and hospitable, recoiled, however, before long-drawn-out, odious, 
and hideous pictures. He wanted art to be definitely beautiful, 
dignified, and agreeable If you hold up the example of Shake- 
speare, who was not restrained by this preoccupation, and who 
accepted men with their passions, and souls with their abysmal 
depths, sparing us no true situation, however horrible, no 
sincere expression, however violent, I will reply. Do as he did; 
show us men and things as they are, not more beautiful, but also 
no uglier than they are. 

You are always putting forward the cry of the truth and 
nothing but the truth. All right! I am willing to accept that, 
and I do not even ask you to make a choice. Paint the truth as 
it is, vividly and even crudely. But what we have the right to 
desire is that you should not deliberately' go and choose the worst 
and prefer it to anything else. Do not let us ever become in 
literature like those who are called in tins novel, the eaters of 
pithy things 

I know some people (and here I am generalizing) for whom 
talent only begins where humanity or natural decency — which 
is supposed to be the province of M. Prudhomme — leaves oil, 
and is overthrown ; the point where the instincts become depraved 
and corrupt. This is the refinement of blasd palates; traces of 
it will be found at the close of all literatures, here at the close 
of a school. My friends, with all the good will in the world, 
I cannot share it I will love you individually, one by one, but 
I will not join your sect 

To come back to very innocent trivialities, unworthy, however, 
of a severe pen like that of the author of Salammb6 , I do not 
know whom lie wants to mystify when he talks to us solemnly of 
that “bitches' milk" which is one of the ingredients of Ilanno’s 
poultice, or of those "crushed flies' legs" which are used in the 
girl’s cosmetics, and other such singularities. "But I have 
seen that with my own eyes," the traveller will say. "I have 
even tasted that famous green sauce which is mentioned in the 
banquet of the Mercenaries." ]Let us leave the traveller alone 
and talk to the artist. If these are not author's jokes, the reader 
is apt to take them as such, and he does not like to be made 
a fool of. 

I am far from having said everything. The style of M. Flau- 
bert's work is very carefully wrought and offers strong and virile 
qualities; but it is too strained, too uniform in its turns. Very 
often the expressions, by trying to outdo wliat has already been 
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-aid, seem forced. This is a defect which is almost inevitable 
in advanced languages and schools. Their very talent is con- 
ducive to it: at any cost they try to avoid what is common or 
well known. One example will justify my statement. In the 
inspection of his slaves by the terrible Hamilcar after his return 
from a long absence, they all stand in a row holding their breath . 
"An enormous silence filled Megara " Why this enormous 
silence, and how did it come about ? Delille in his affected style 
had already said : " II ne voit que la nuit, n 'entend que le silence." 
Somewhere Pliny the Younger speaks of the silentium acre , an 
attentive, penetrating silence, sharpened by listening, a silence 
in which one could hear an ant walk, to quote Saint-Simon. Put 
an enormous silence is not correct. When the sound fills an 
enclosed space it is like a wave, a succession of undulations 
filling it. One cannot very well say "an enormous noise," or 
even scarcely "an enormous uproar." Put silence producing the 
effect of an uproar is too much; the expression is forced 

Kxpressions of this sort date a book. The remarks made bv 
one of my honourable colleagues, M Cuvillier- Floury, in this 
connection on the writers of the classical, Roman decadence, his 
comparisons with Lucan and Claudian, have much truth Put 
how is it that I can never entirely agree with this learned critic 
even when he seems to approach my point of view ^ He was 
relatively favourable to Salammbd ; but he appeared to sacrifice 
Madame Bovary . and that I cannot consent to. On the faith 
of some letter or other from a friend and confidant he represents 
M. Flaubert " in horror at the success of Madame Bovary, " Come 
now ! M. Flaubert repentant! 

Martial, in one of his epigrams, classes the works of lus time 
in two categories: the respectable, so-called serious works, winch 
are much esteemed but not attractive, and the others, which 
people cry out against but which every one wants to read. 
M. Flaubert wanted at any price to give us something of both. 
That is all. 

Singular contradiction 1 M. Feydeau, who for years had been 
doing archaeology, got bored one morning at not being read, 
and wrote Fanny'. M. Flaubert, who had just w r ntten Madame 
Bovary, as if humiliated at being too much read, began to compose 
his archaeological novel It has already been mu( li read and it 
will be read, but will it be re-read ? Should the reading of a 
poem -novel produce on us the same effect as if w r e were entering 
a battalion bristling with pikes? 

I differ therefore with my honourable and much reconciled 
colleague on the relative merits of the two works He prefers 
a book which is, above all, a book: I prefer a book which is, 
above all, life And to seek my comparison outside our own 
times, it is better to have written Gil Bias than Seiko s M adame 
Bovary is not Gil Bias , and Salammbd is much stronger than 
Sethos, but you understand what I mean 
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Conclusion 

Let us come back to life, to what is within the province and 
scope of all, to what our age most desires, and what can sincerely 
touch and charm it Nothing is lost or compromised, and I shall 
have expressed myself very badly if I have not indicated my 
esteem for the author, even whilst criticizing him at such length. 
There was something grandiose in his undertaking; his execution 
of it shows power. The misfortune of having failed (as I think) 
in his chief purpose, is therefore not very great. After all the 
mania for the impossible is that of the strong. There are wild 
and proud birds which like to perch onlv on rocks so precipitous 
that, as Homer says, only the sun has set foot on them. 
M. Flaubert's error has been chiefly in his system : the talent 
remains intact. Most of his defects come from his will- let 
that same will remove them. May he remain the man of his 
own temperament, only leaving aside his prejudices He has 
not conquered or tamed Africa; that happened to Charles V 
find many others. llut on the whole he does not emerge 
diminished or lessened from this expedition or this adventure. 
He comes out of it with the esteem of the learned archaeologists 
and erudite Semitic scholars who are flattered ip the object of 
their studies; with the esteem again, nay more than that, of a 
few eminent minds who love strength to the point of admiring 
the abuse of it, and who, merely from having seen him heroically 
display such vigour, have desired to make his acquaintance. 
All that we ask, we of the humble herd of Parisian mortals, is 
that he will come back to us again the same as before, with 
bronzed face, but a little mellower and with slightly softer 
heart; having cast aside down yonder on the African shore all 
his excess of fury and of avenging rage; still armed but not 
pili less. Another work, and one for which we may not have 
to wait so long, is due from him. Few fertile years are accorded 
to men, even to those of truest talent. We must know how to 
use it, so as at the right moment to lodge and anchor ourselves 
in the hearts and memory of our contemporaries. That is the 
surest way to posterity. Let him give us then, without delay, 
and without troubling too much about that style in which he is 
a big enough master to be able to relax a little, a strong, powerful, 
well-observed, living work, possessing certainly the delicate and 
bitter qualities of the first, stamped with his originality always 
and with his temperament (we are not asking him to abandon 
that), but a work in which there will be a vein that will please 
all, and one, if only one, touch of consolation. 
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The following is Flaubert’s answer to Sainte-Hcuve : 

December 1S62. 

My dear Master, — Your third article on Salammbo has 
“appeased” me (I was never very furious). My most intimate 
friends were somewhat angry at the other two; but I myself, to 
whom you have frankly told what you think of my big book, am 
grateful to you for having blended so much clemency with your 
criticism. Once more, therefore, and very sincerely. I thank you 
for the tokens of affection that you show me, and, without 
lingering over courtesies, I begin my “Apology ” 

Are you, first of all, quite sure — in your general judgment — 
that you have not yielded a little too much to your nervous 
impressions? The subject of my book — all this barbarous. 
Oriental, Molochistical world — displeases you “ m itself!” You 
begin by suspecting the reality of my reproduction, and then 
you say to me: “After all, it may be true;” anti by way of 
conclusion: “So much the worse if it is true”! You are 
astonished every minute; and you are vexed with me because 
you are astonished. Nevertheless I cannot help it ! Should 
1 have embellished, weakened, falsified, “Gallicized”! But you 
yourself reproach me with having made a poem, with having 
been classic in the bad sense of the word, and you assail me with 
The Martyrs ! 

Now Chateaubriand's system seems to me to be diametrically 
the opposite of mine. He started from a perfectly ideal stand- 
point, he dreamed of “tvpical” martyrs 1 have sought to fix 
a mirage by applying the methods of the modern world to 
antiquity, and have tried to be simple. Laugh as much as you 
like T Yes, I say “simple,” not sober. Nothing is more com- 
plicated than a Barbarian. But I come to your articles in order 
to defend myself, and tight you foot to foot. 

At the outset I impeach you respecting JIanno’s J'cnplus, 
which Montesquieu admired and I do not admire at all Who 
could now be made to believe that this is an original docu- 
ment? It is evidently translated, abridged, cut, and arranged 
by a Greek. No Oriental, whoever he may be, ever wrote in 
that style. I call the emphatic and redundant lCschmounazar 
inscription to witness! l*eoplc who call themselves sons of 
God. the eye of God (see the Hamakcr inscriptions), are not 
simple, as you understand simplicity. Moreover, you w’lll grant 
me that the Greeks had no comprehension of the barbaric 
world. If they had comprehended any part of it they would 
not have been Greeks. ihe Fast was repugnant to Hellenism. 
How they travestied everything foreign that fell into their 
hands! I will say the same of Holybius As far as facts are 
concerned I consider him an incontestable authority, but for 
anything that he has not seen (or that he has intentionally 
omitted, for he too had a method and a school) I am well satisfied 
to seek elsewhere. Hanno's Penplus , then, is ^not a Cartha- 
ginian monument,” and is very far from being the only one. 
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as you say it is. The Marseilles inscription, written in genuine 
Punic, is a genuine Carthaginian monument. It is a simple 
Dne, I allow, for it is a tariff, and it is still less so than the famous 
Periplus , in which a little corner of the marvellous makes itself 
■?een through the Greek; — were it only those gorilla skins which 
were taken for human skins, and were hung up in the temple 
of Moloch (translate Saturn), the description of which I have 
spared you ; and that is something for which you should thank 
me! I will even tell you, between ourselves, that Hanno's 
Periplus is perfectly hateful to me, after having read and re-read 
it with the four dissertations by Bougainville (in the Mimoires de 
VAcademie des I nscriptions) , without counting many a thesis for 
the doctorate — Hanno’s Periplus being a subject for theses. 

As to my heroine I do not defend her. According to you she 
resembles "a sentimental Elvjra,” Vell6da, or Madame Bovary. 
But no! Vell^da is active, intelligent, European. Madame 
Bovary is tossed by thronging passions; Salammbo, on the 
contrary, remains riveted by a fixed idea. She is a maniac, a 
species of Saint Theresa. No matter! I am not sure of her 
reality; for neither you nor I, nor any one ancient or modern, 
can know the Eastern woman, for the reason that it is impossible 
to associate with her. 

You accuse me of deficiency in logic, and you ask me: '’Why 
did the Carthaginians massacre the Barbarians?” The reason 
is very simple: they hate the Mercenaries; the latter fall into 
their power; they are the stronger and they kill them. But 
“the news,” you say, “might have reached the camp from time 
to time.” By what means? And who, pray, would have 
brought it? The Carthaginians? But to what end? Bar- 
barians ? But there were no more left in the town ! Strangers p 
Persons unconcerned ? But I was careful to point out that no 
communication existed between Carthage and the army! 

With respect to Hanno (the “bitch's milk,” be it said in 
passing, is not a “jest”; it was, and still is, a remedy against 
leprosy: see the article “Leprosy” in the Dictionary of Medical 
Sciences', a bad article too, the data of which I have rectified 
in accordance with my own observations made at Damascus 
and in Nubia), — Hanno, I say, escapes because the Mercenaries 
voluntarily permit him to escape. They are not yet exasperated 
with him. Their indignation comes afterw’ards with reflection; 
for they take a long time to comprehend all the perfidy of the 
Ancients (see the beginning of my fourth chapter). Matho 
“prowls like a madman” round Carthage Madman is the 
proper word. Was not love, as the Ancients conceived it, a 
madness, a curse, a disease sent by the Gods? Polybius would 
be much “astonished,” you say, to see his Matho in such a 
condition. I do not think that he would, and M. de Voltaire 
would not have shared in this astonishment. Recollect what 
he says in Candide (in the old woman's story) of the violence of 
the passions in Africa: “It is fire, vitriol, etc.” 

Regarding the aqueduct: “We are here in improbability up 
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to the eyes.*' Yes, my dear master, you are right, and more so 
than you think — but not in the way that you think. I will 
tell you further on my opinion of this episode, which was intro- 
duced, not for the sake of describing the aqueduct, which gave 
me a great deal of trouble, but in order to bring my two heroes 
suitably into Carthage. It is, moreover, a reminiscence of an 
anecdote told by Polyaenus ( Stratagems of War), the story of 
Theodorus, Cleon’s friend, on the occasion of the capture of 
Sestos by the people of Abydos. 

"One feels the want of a lexicon." This is a reproach which 
I deem supremely unjust. I might have overwhelmed the 
reader with technical words. Far from doing so, 1 have taken 
pains to translate everything into French. I have not employed 
one peculiar word, without following it up immediately with 
its explanation. I except the names of coins, measures, and 
months, which are indicated by the sense of the passage. Hut 
if you meet with "kreutzer," "yard," "piastre," or "penny" in 
a page, does that prevent you from understanding it? What 
would you have said if I had called Moloch "Melek," Hannibal 
"TTan-Haal," Carthage "Kartadda," and if, instead of saying 
that the slaves at the mill wore muzzles, I had written " pausi- 
capae"? As to the names of perfumes and precious stones, 
I was obliged to take the names which are 111 Theopln astus, 
Pliny, and Atlienaeus. For plants I employed the Latin names, 
the recetved words, instead of Arabic or Phoenician words. Thus 
I said “Lawsonia” instead of " Henneh," and even had the 
kindness to write "Lausonia" with a "u," which is an error, 
and not to add inermts, which would have been more exact. 
In like manner I write "antimony" for "Kok'heul" and spare 
you "sulphurous," ungrateful fellow! Hut out of regard for 
the French reader I cannot write Hannibal and Hamilcar without 
an "h," since there is a rough breathing on the "a," and as to 
adhering to Rollin ! come, be reasonable ! 

As to the "temple of Tanith," J am sure of having recon- 
structed it as it was, from the treatise on the Syrian Coddess, 
the medals belonging to the Duke of Luynes, the knowledge 
that we possess of the temple of Jerusalem, a passage by Saint 
Jerome quoted by Selden ( de Uxi^ Syrns), the plan of the temple 
of Gozzo, w r hich is quite Carthaginian, and better than all, the 
ruins of the temple of Thugga, which I saw myself with my 
own eyes, and of which no traveller nor antiquary, that I know 
of, lias spoken. No matter, you will say, it is funny! He it so! 
As to the description in itself, from the literary standpoint, 
I myself consider it quite comprehensible, nor is the drama 
impeded by it, for Spcndius and Matho remain in the foreground, 
and are not lost from sight. There is not an isolated, gratuitous 
description in my book; they aie all subservient to my chara< ters, 
and have an influence immediate or remote upon the action , 

I am also unable to accept the expression "Chinese ornamen- 
tation,” as applied to Salammbo's chamber, in spite of the 
epithet "exquisite" which relieves it (as "devouring” does 
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“dogs" in the famous Dream), because I have not inserted a 
single detail which is not in the Bible, and which is not still 
met with in the East. You repeat that the Bible is not a guide 
to Carthage (which is a disputable point) ; but the Hebrews were 
more akin to the Carthaginians than the Chinese, as you will 
allow. Moreover, there are climatic matters which are eternal. 
Kor the furniture and costumes I refer you to the passages 
collected in the 21st dissertation of Abb£ Mignot (Memoir es de 
TA caddmie des Inscriptions , volume xl or xli, I forget which). 

As to this taste “for operatic effect, pomp, and emphasis," 
why, pray, do you hold that things were not so once — since 
they are so now! Ceremonial visits, prostrations, invocations, 
censings, and all the rest of them, were not invented by Mahomet, 
I suppose. 

It is the same wath Hannibal. Why do you think that 
1 have made Ins childhood “fabulous"? Is it because of his 
hilling an eagle? A great miracle in a country where eagles 
abound! If the scene had been laid in the Cauls, I should have 
made use of an owl, a wolf, or a fox. But, Frenchman that you 
are, you are accustomed, m spile of yourself, to consider the 
eagle as a noble bird, as a symbol rather than as a living creature. 
Nevertheless eagles exist 

You ask me where 1 got “such an idea of the Council of 
Cartilage”? But in all analogous circumstances at times of 
revolution, from the Convention to the American Parliament, 
where only lately they were exchanging blow's of sticks and 
revolver-shots, such sticks and revolvers were earned (like 
my daggers) in the sleeve of a great-coat. And my Cartha- 
ginians are more decent, too, than the Americans, since the 
public was not present. You quote against me a big authority. 
Aristotle. But Aristotle, who was more than eighty years 
before my period, is of no weight here Moreover, the Stagynte 
is grossly mistaken when he asserts that “neither riot nor tyrant 
was ever seen at Carthage " Do you wish for dates? Here 
are some: the conspiracy of Carthalon had taken place, 530 u.c. ; 
the encroachments of Mago, 460, Hanno’s conspiracy, 337; 
Bomilcar's conspiracy, 30 7. But I pass by Aristotle. llet 
us proceed. 

You reproach me with “the carbuncles formed of the urine 
of the lynx." This is from Theophrastus, in his Treatise on 
Precious Stones — and so much the worse for him ! I was almost 
forgetting Spendius. Well no, my dear master, his stratagem 
is neither “odd" nor “strange." It is almost stereotyped. It 
was provided me by ./Elian ( History of Animals) and by Polyaenus 
(Sti atagems) . It was even so well known since the siege of 
Megara by Antipater (or Antigonus), that pigs were reared along 
with elephants, expressly that the big beasts might not be 
frightened by the little ones. In a w^ord, it was a usual trick, 
and was probably a very hackneyed one in Spendius’s time, 
I was not obliged to go back to Samson; for I rejected, as far 
as possible, all details belonging to legendary epochs. 
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I come to Hamilcar’s riches. The description, whatever you 
may say, is in the background. Haimlcar predominates over it, 
and I believe it to be quite natural. The suffetc's anger goes on 
increasing in proportion as he perceives the depredations that 
have been committed in his house. Far from being “beside 
himself the whole time," he does not break out until the end, 
when he meets with a personal insult. “That this visit does 
not render him prepossessing” is of no importance to me, since 
it was no part of my duty to panegyrize him; but I do not think 
that I have “caricatured him at the expense of the rest of his 
character.” The man who farther on slays the Mercenaries in 
the way that I have shown (which is a nice feature in his son 
Hannibal in Italy), is just the same as he who has his goods 
adulterated, and his slaves flogged to death. 

You cavil at the “eleven thousand three hundred and ninety- 
six men” in his army, and ask me: “How do you know this 
number? who told it to you ? ” Hut this you have just yourself 
seen, since I stated the number of men that there were in the 
different corps of the Punic army It is simply the total of the 
addition sum, and not one thrown in at random to give an 
appearance of precision. 

There is neither “ malicious vice” nor “foolery ” in my serpent. 
The chapter is a species of oratorical precaution to tone down 
the scene in the tent which, but for the serpent, might have 
caused an outcry. I preferred an immodest clfect (if immodesty 
there be) with a serpent rather than w ith a man. Before leaving 
her house Salammbo entwines herself with the genius of her 
family, with the very religion of her country under its most 
ancient symbol. That is all This may possibly be “unbe- 
coming in an Iliad or a Pharsaha," but J did not pretend to 
write the 7 Had or the Pharsaha 

Neither is it my fault if storms are frequent in Tunis at the 
end of summer. Chateaubriand no more invented storms than 
sunsets, and both, it seems to me, belong to the whole world. 
Note, moreover, that the soul of the tale is Moloch, Fire, Thunder 
The God is acting here under one of his forms, he is subduing 
Salammbo. The thunder was therefore quite in its place; it is 
the voice of Moloch, who is waiting outside You will further 
acknowledge that I have spared you “the classic description of 
a storm.” And then mv poor storm does not take up in all three 
lines, and those at different places! The fire which follows 
was suggested by an episode in the history of Massmissa, by 
another in the history of Agathoclcs, and by a passage in H 11 tins 
— all three in analogous circumstances. I do not leave the 
atmosphere, or even the country, in whu h my action proceeds, 
as vou see 

With reference to Salammbo’s perfumes you credit me with 
more imagination than I possess Pray smell and inhale Judith 
and Esther in the Bible! They were literally soaked And 
poisoned with perfumes. And this is what I was careful to say 
as soon as Salammbo's sickness vva^ in question 
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Why, too, will you not allow that "the disappearance of the 
zai'mph" counted for "something" in the loss of the battle, 
since the army of the Mercenaries contained men who believed 
in the zaimph ? I indicate the principal causes (three military 
movements) of this loss; then I add the other as a secondary 
and ultimate cause. 

To say that I have "invented tortures" at the funeral of the 
Barbarians is not accurate. Hendreich ( Carthago , seu Carth. 
respublica , 1664) has collected passages to prove that the 

Carthaginians were accustomed to mutilate the corpses of their 
enemies; and you are astonished that Barbarians who are van- 
quished, desperate, maddened, will not do the like to them, will 
not do as much on one occasion and on one occasion only? 
Need I remind you of Madame de Bamballe, the "Mobiles" in 
’48, and of what is actually going on in the United States? 
I have been, on the contrary, sober and mild. 

And since we are speaking our minds to each other, I will 
frankly acknowledge, my dear master, that "the Sadie pungency 
of imagination" wounded me a little. All your words are of 
weight But such an expression from you when printed becomes 
almost a stigma. Do you forget that I have sat on the benches 
of the " Correction nelle, " attainted of outrages upon morals, and 
that fools and villains find weapons in everything? Do not 
therefore be astonished if one of these days you read in some 
petty, slanderous journal, such as there are in existence, some- 
thing analogous to this: "M O. Flaubert is a disciple of De 
Sade. If is friend, sponsor, and master has himself said so 
clearly enough when criticizing him, though with that subtlety 
and goo 1 -humoured raillery which, etc." What could I reply 
— or do ^ 

I bow to what follows You are right, my dear master; 
I have given the thumb-stroke, I have strained history, and, 
as you well say, " I wanted to make a siege." But with a military 
subject where is the harm ? and then I did not altogether invent 
this siege; I only exaggerated it a little. That is the whole 
of my fault 

But as to the "passage in Montesquieu" relating to the 
immolation of children, I rebel. There is not a "doubt" m my 
mind as to this horror. (Just think that human sacrifices were 
not completely abolished in Greece at the battle of Leuctra, 
370 b c ) In spite of the condition imposed by Gelon (480), two 
hundred children, according to Diodorus, were burnt in the war 
against Agathocles (302), and for later periods I refer to Silius 
Italicus, ICusebius, and especially to Saint Augustine, who 
affirms that the thing was still sometimes done in his time. 

You regret that I did not introduce a philosopher among the 
Creeks, a reasoner charged with giving us a course of ethics, and 
performing good actions — a gentleman in short, "feeling like 
ourselves." But come! was this possible 7 Aratus, whom you 
recall to me, is the very model that I selected, when imagining 
Spendius; he was a man of escalades and stratagems, who killed 
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sentries at mgnt well enough, and found himself dazzled by the 
daylight- I denied myself a contrast, it is true; but it was an 
easy contrast, a contrast laboured and false. 

I have finished the analysis and come to your judgment. You 
are perhaps right in your speculations on the application of the 
historical romance to antiquity, and it is quite possible that 
I have failed. Nevertheless, in accordance with all the proba- 
bilities, and with my own impressions, I believe that 1 have 
made something that resembles Carthage Tiut that is not the 
question. I laugh at archaeology ' If the colouring is not one, 
if the details jar, if the morals are not derived from religion, 
and the deeds from passions, if the characters are not coherent, 
if the costumes are not appropriate for use and the architecture 
for the climate, if, in a word, there is not harmony, I am wrong — 
not otherwise. All depends upon that. 

I 3 ut the atmosphere irritates you 1 I know, or rather I feel 
this. Why, instead of remaining at your own personal stand- 
point — your lettered, modern, Parisian standpoint — why flu! you 
not come over to my side? The human soul is not the same 
everywhere, whatever M. Levallois may say . 1 The slightest 
inspection of the world will prove the contrary. I even believe 
that I was not so hard upon humanity in Salammbo as in Madame 
Bovary The curiosity, the love which impelled me towards 
vanished religions and peoples, has in it something moial and 
sympathetic, it seems to me. 

As to style, I have sacrificed less to finish of phrase and period 
in this book than in the other. Metaphors are rare in it, and the 
epithets are positive If I put the word “blue" befoie “stones," 
it is, believe me, because “blue" is the proper won], and be 
equally assured that the colour of stones can be very wi ll dis- 
tinguished by starlight. Question all travellers 111 the Kast on 
this point, or go there yourself and see 

And since you blame me for using certain words, “enormous" 
among others, which I do not defend (although excessive silence 
may produce the effect of an uproar), I too have to reproach you 
for certain expressions. 

I did not understand the quotation from T H'saugiers, nor its 
object. I knit my brows at Carthaginian “trinkets," — “deuce 
of a mantle" — “ragout," ancl “all-spiced" for Salammbo who 
“toys with the serpent," — at the “handsome I.ibyan rogue" 
who is neither handsome nor a rogue — and at Schaliabanm's 
“libertine" imagination 

One last question, O master, and an improper one : why do 
you consider Schahabarim almost comical, and your Port-Koyal 
worthies so serious? In my eyes, M Singlin is dismal by the 
side of my elephants. I look upon tattooed liarbarians as being 
less anti-human, less peculiar, less funny, and less uncommon 
than people who live in common and call one another “Sir," 
until death' And it is just because they are so remote from 
1 In one of his articles 111 the Opinion Rationale on Salamtnbd . 
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myself that I admire your talent in making me understand them 
For I believe in Port- Royal, and am less anxious to live there 
than at Carthage. It, too, was exclusive, unnatural, strained, 
all of a piece, and yet true Why will you not admit the exist- 
ence of two truths, two contrary extravagances, two different 
monstrosities ? 

I am going to finish A little patience ! Are you curious to 
know the enormous faults ("enormous” is in its place here) that 
I find in my book. Here they are : 

1 The pedestal is too large for the statue. Now as "too 
much " is never a transgression, but " not enough ” is, one hundred 
pages more would have been needed, relating to Salammhd alone 

2. Some transitions are wanting They did exist, but I cut 
them out or over-shortened them, fearing to be tedious. 

3. In Chapter IV everything relating to Cisco is of the same 
tonality as the second part of Chapter II (Ilanno). The situation 
is the same, and there is no progression of effect 

4. Everything extending from the battle of the Macaras as 
far as the serpent, and all Chapter XIII to the numbering of the 
Rarbarians, sinks and disappears in the recollection These are 
dull, transitory passages belonging to the background, which 
I was unfortunately unable to avoid, and which make the book 
heavy in spite of the efforts after agility which I have been able 
to put forth They are those which have cost me most, which 
I like least, and for which I am most grateful to myself. 

5 The aqueduct. 

Now for a confession! My secret opinion is that there was 
no aqueduct at Carthage at all, in spite of the actual ruins of the 
aqueduct Accordingly I was careful to anticipate all objections 
beforehand by a hypocritical phrase addressed to archaeologists. 
I put my foot into it heavily, by recalling that it was a Roman, 
and at that time a novel invention, and that the present aqueduct 
had been reconstructed upon the old one. The remembrance of 
Helisanus cutting the Roman aqueduct at Carthage pursued me, 
and then it was a fine entrance for Spendius and Matho. No 
matter! my aqueduct is a piece of cowardice! Confiteor. 

6 Another and last piece of roguery: Ilanno. 

From love of clearness I have falsified history so far as it 

relates to his death. He was crucified, it is true, by the Mer- 

cenaries, but in Sardinia The general crucified at Tunis, 
opposite Spendius, was called Hannibal. Hut what confusion 
this would have caused to the reader! 

Such, my dear master, is what, in my opinion, is worst in 

my book I do not tell you what I consider good. Rut be 

assured that I have not constructed a fanciful Carthage. The 
documents about Carthage are in existence, and they are not 
all in Movers. We must look a little farther for them. Thus 
Ammianus Marcellinus furnished me wdth the exact form of a 
gate, the poem of Corippus (the J ohannexs) with many details 
respecting the African colonics, etc. 

And then my example will be little followed. So where is 
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the danger? The Leconte de Lisles and Baudelaires are less 

to be dreaded than the and the — — in this gentle country, 

France, where superficiality is a quality, and where the common- 
place, the facile, and the stfly are always applauded, adopted, 
and adored. There is no risk of corrupting any one in aspiring 
to greatness. Am I forgiven ? 

I conclude by once more thanking you, my dear master 
While giving me scratches, you have very tenderly pressed my 
hands, and although you have laughed a little in my face, you 
have none the less made me three great bows, three very detailed 
and very considerable articles, which must have been more 
painful to yourself than to me. It is especially for this that 
I am grateful to you The counsels at the close w ill not be thrown 
away, nor will you have had to do with one devoid of sense or 
gratitude. — Sincerely yours, 

Gustave Flaubert. 


Sxmte-Beuve replied to this letter by the following note: 

25th December, 1H62. 

My dear Friend, — I was waiting with impatience for vour 
promised letter. I read it yesterday evening, and I am reading 
it over again this morning I no longer regiet having w 1 itten 
the articles, since 1 have induced you to bring out all your reasons 
in this way. This African sun has been singular 111 one respect, 
that it has in all of us caused an eruption of all our humours, 
even our secret ones. Sulammbd, independently of the lady, is 
just now the name of a battle, of many battles I intend to 
do this' my articles remain as they are, and when reprinting 
them I shall place your *' Apology," as you call it, at the end of 
the volume, without any further reply from me. I had said 
everything: you reply; and the attentive reader must be the 
judge. What 1 especially appreciate, and what every one will 
be sensible of, is that loftiness of mind and character which has 
enabled you to support my contradictions with perfect frank- 
ness, and which gains you perforce even higher esteem M Lebrun 
(of the Academy), who is a just man, said to me the other flay 
concerning you " After all he w ill come out of it a bigger fellow 
than he was before." This will be the general and ultimate 
impression, 

C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 



